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SOME SOUTH AFRICAN QUESTIONS. 


Cotonists in South Africa have certainly no reason to complain of 
a lack of attention or a want of interest in their affairs on this side 
of the water. All sorts and conditions of men, with one notable 
exception, deliver their opinions on the country and its people in the 
magazine and on the platform. Popular novelists, retired mis- 
sionaries, travelled M.P.’s, and eminent philanthropists advise and 
reprove them with a fullness and weight perhaps rather in inverse 
ratio to their actual knowledge of the immediate circumstances. 
Only the colonists themselves, weighted by a want of literary ability 
and handicapped by a distance from the court of public opinion, are 
obliged to let judgment go by default, and to submit to be regarded 
as a sort of corpus rile on which their more fortunate brethren may 
point a moral. Yet a distance of six thousand miles makes all the 
difference in the world in the way of looking at a certain class of 
questions, and the two sides of the shield in the old story are not 
more utterly unlike than the view taken by colonists and that which 
commends itself to their benevolent critics in Pall Mall or Fleet Street. 
How should it be otherwise? To an Englishman South Africa is a 
portion of his own famous and world-wide empire, one of his posses- 
sions, but to the South African it is his home; a poor thing, perhaps, 
but his own, where he and those who come after him have, some- 
how or other, in prosperity or distress, got to live their lives. To the 
Englishman the first thought on any question that arises is, “‘ How 
can the interests of England be served?” to the South African, 
“ What is its bearing upon the future prosperity of my own home ?”’ 
and the difference of circumstances and surroundings, natural an‘ 
inevitable as it must be, creates a divergence of opinion that is too 
often disregarded and ignored by those who write or speak from a 
distance on the subject. 

This divergence is perhaps more marked in South Africa than in 
the rest of the Empire, since, for many reasons, that colony has to 
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undergo a more benevolent interference than the rest of its self- 
governing sisters; but the feeling exists everywhere, and it con- 
stitutes one of the greatest and most insuperable difficulties to the 
effective and permanent union of communities separated by many 
thousands of miles of ocean—a difficulty more apparent perhaps 
to those who have to listen than to those who do all the talking and 
writing. 

As good an example as one could desire of the two sides of the 
shield is to be found in the English and the colonial view upon what 
is called “‘ The Native Question.’”? South Africa has, indeed, well- 
nigh come to have the monopoly of the attentions of the Aborigines 
Protection Society, who are ready, on the smallest provocation, by 
deputations and public meetings, to watch over the interests of 
African natives, while their precious balms almost break the head of 
their European brethren in Africa, Yet it is difficult to recall one 
instance when a proper estimate has been put forward of the true 
bearing and the immense gravity of the problem that lies before 
the Europeans in their relations with the inferior races in that 
part of the world, a problem on the solution of which depends 
the future of the civilisation of a continent. 

South Africa is the only country where, in a temperate climate and 
under climatic conditions admirably suited to both, the European 
and the negro are engaged in a struggle for mastery and for occupa- 
tion of the land, not by force of arms, but by the silent process 
of natural selection, which, if it does its work with less noise, is far 
wore effectual. The conflict is going on, and civilisation or barbarism 
depend on the result, which is not quite so certain as those who belong 
to the superior race could wish it to be. 

In the West Indies the negro has won, but there the climate was 
against the Europeans. 

In the Southern States of America the same battle is going on, 
but there, sixty millions of Europeans surround seven millions of 
negroes, and yet even under these conditions the question is full of 
difficulty and danger. 

In South Africa the proportion is reversed, half-a-million of 
Europeans live in the midst of three million black folk, who are 
backed up by a great reservoir of barbarism from which reinforcements 
in the shape of labourers are constantly being pushed down to the 
South, to share the means of subsistence with the black, white, and 
brown races already on the soil. The natives, under the peace kept 
by the Europeans, increase, apart from the immigration mentioned 
above, according to the evidence of statistics, far more rapidly than 
does the white population. They drift into and fill up the country 
in a silent way that can only be compared to the flowing of the tide. 
Fifty years ago Natal, and the territory now known as the Trans- 
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vaal Republic, were wildernesses, depopulated by the Zulus who had 
swept off and destroyed man, woman and child in their ruthless 
forays. Now there are four hundred thousand natives in Natal, and 
at least a million in the Transvaal, outnumbering the whites by ten 
to one. In the Cape Colony the struggle is better maintained, but 
even there the increase of the black and the brown races is very 
marked. There are more Kafirs west of the Fish river than when 
we took the country eight years ago. We seized the land and 
cleared it with fire and sword, and strenuous laws are framed to 
prevent landholders from letting their farms to the natives, who are 
ready to pay a rent far in excess of its market value, but these 
laws are broken and evaded, and still the black man continues to 
drift in until in the lapse of a generation he is found in the virtual 
possession of the lands of his fathers. 


‘*Naturam expellas furca tamen usque recurret,”’ 


finds a new and often a most unpleasant meaning to the South 
African colonist. 

To the African difficulty we have, from our own lack of foresight, 
perhaps from our own greed of gain, added an Asiatic question that 
contains the germs of much future trouble. The planters of Natal 
needed labour to grow the sugar which promised at one time a fabulous 
return. The natives of the country, swarming in number, proved 
too untrained to steady labour and too little to be relied on for the 
cultivation of a crop that requires constant and unremitting attention. 
Time and patience could not be spared to overcome Kafir indolence, 
and in an evil moment for South Africa, to please the planters’ 
pockets, Asiatic Coolies were introduced from India, patient, intelli- 
gent, useful serfs. Unfortunately, it is much easier to introduce 
the Asiatic than to get rid of him, and when the Coolie was released 
from his indentures he settled down in Natal, alongside his old 
master, and throve and multiplied, adding a new element of con- 
fusion to a population already overweighted by the disproportion 
between civilisation and barbarism. Already he has monopolised 
the trades of market gardening and fruit growing, and while he 
grows rich he competes for land and for Kafir labour, and squeezes 
the European out of all small employment on the railway and in the 
towns. He is intelligent, thrifty, and on the whole orderly, but he 
is a fatal blight on South Africa, weakening and diminishing the 
element that must be looked to for any future hope of civilisation. 
There he is, however, there he seems likely to remain, and he will 
have to be reckoned with some day. Following on his Indian brother 
has come the so-called Arab, the Banyan trader from Zanzibar and 
Bombay. If the Coolie competes with and squeezes out the European 
labourer, the Arab bids fair to drive out the retailer, and even to 
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enter into serious competition with the merchant. Already in the 
up-country villages of Natal these Arabs monopolise the retail trade, 
and they are spreading over the two republics, and have begun to 
filter down to the Cape Colony, elbowing out the European, who 
finds it difficult to compete with the Mussulman, who has few 
wants or expenses, and displays an extraordinary energy and 
acuteness in all business transactions. Quiet, orderly, civil, and 
industrious, he gives no cause for complaint as a citizen, but 
the very excellence of his qualities makes him all the more dangerous, 
and already the Arabs constitute a growing element in the difficulty 
of the coloured races problem in South Africa. In Natal they have 
practically won the battle, and they occupy the field; in the Trans- 
vaal Europeans are uneasy, and are trying to force the hand of 
the Boer Government in the direction of prohibition, while in the 
Cape Colony the Arabs are still too few to attract much attention. 
President Kruger and his Government have, however, no very keen 
sympathy with European retailers in a matter in which the interests 
of the Dutch landholder are not directly affected, and they have a 
most laudable disinclination to create any complication with folk who 
claim protection as British subjects. It is not, therefore, likely that 
the Asiatic question in South Africa will reach an acute stage until 
it attracts attention in the self-governing colony of the Cape, by 
which time the outworks will be in the possession of the enemy, and 
one class of occupation will be closed to the European in a country 
where it is of the highest importance to find any means for keeping 
up the white garrison, and where certainly colour requires no allies. 
In England public opinion is exercised rightly enough about the pro- 
tection of the coloured races, with whom the English at home are not 
brought in contact ; but anyone who studies the problem in South 
Africa may well come to the grave conviction that in some respects 
the European race stands in need of yet more succour and protec- 
tion, and such an observer must watch the growing tide of black and 
yellow faces with misgivings all the more gloomy because justice and 
humanity teach him that for some evils force is no remedy, though 
justice itself seems to fight against the higher race. 

In some respects the struggle is singular, for civilisation and 
humanity take away from its allies the most effective weapons, 
physical and moral. Actual extermination by force of arms has 
ceased to be a factor in the nineteenth century, if indeed it ever was 
an effective one; and the white occupation has put an end for ever 
to the internecine conflicts that kept vast regions desolate. The 
short and practical method that has been practised in Australia, 
apparently with success, upon a weaker race, would not be tolerated in 
South Africa. Nor does pestilence seem deadly to the negroid races, 
who have a great power of resistance to epidemics such as small- 
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pox and measles, which have proved so fatal to other savages with a 
weaker vitality. Neither, it may be safely said, will they ever be 
destroyed or even much diminished by drink, which has obliterated 
inferior races elsewhere. In connection with this it may be doubted 
whether enough attention has been paid by those who pass resolutions 
and get up deputations in London to the fact that alcohol does not 
seem to destroy negroes, however much it may degrade them and 
make them more turbulent and unruly. Neither in the West Indies 
nor in the Southern States of America has new rum done much to 
reduce the numbers of the black population, and there seems no 
reason to doubt that in South Africa, as in those countries, though 
at the cost of much misery and degradation, the black races will 
in time become as acclimatised to the use of alcohol as Europeans 
themselves. 

The efforts which are made in England to restrict the sale of 
spirits to natives in South Africa seem to be based on a wish to pre- 
serve the native races from actual destruction, while in the colony 
itself they are chiefly defended on the score of convenience, and 
upon the knowledge that drink and crime go hand-in-hand, and that 
the unrestricted sale of spirits would make the black races ten times 
more difficult to control, either as subjects or servants. At the 
same time, it must be confessed that the advocates of entire freedom 
and equality between black and white, do seem somewhat illogical in 
advocating restrictions which no one dreams of imposing on their white 
fellow-citizens, who need them at least as much. 

The struggle for existence on equal terms between the two races 
is pursued in different parts of South Africa under varying condi- 
tions. In the Cape Colony, under responsible self-government, the 
State educates the natives; it treats them with perfect equality before 
the law, and it gives them the same electoral rights as the white 
eitizens. In the Transkei and in Basutoland the natives are massed 
in locations, and the land is held for their sole use on communal 
tenure, while in the Cape Colony proper, though a native may hold 
jand in his own name on individual tenure, and though in certain 
districts they are placed on locations under communal rights, gene- 
rally their holding on communal: tenure, either as Government 
lessees or on private ground, is discouraged. In Natal the Imperial 
Government designedly keeps the natives as savages, without civil 
rights, on communal locations, and it administers a special native 
law which it would be complimentary to describe as barbarous. In 
the Transvaal, as in Natal, the natives have no civil rights, no 
attempt is made to administer any special law on their behalf; and 
the normal policy might fitly be described as the ‘“ go-as-you-please 
system,” nominally of Draconian rigour, actually of slipshod indiffer- 
ence, tempered by occasional outbreaks of fitful ferocity. Nothing is 
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more difficult than to estimate the feelings of the natives themselves 
towards the different systems of their white rulers. Perhaps it would 
be correct to say that in the Cape Colony they are more advanced, 
more useful both as servants and labourers, and more troublesome. 
In Natal they are least useful, and in the Transvaal least trouble- 
some. In South Africa the Cape system has the fewest admirers. 

Generally speaking the broad result from an economical point of 
view is the same. Everywhere in South Africa the black men are the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water; everywhere they constitute 
the labouring class, and take the place of Europeans in all employ- 
ments where manual labour, without much intelligence, is required ; 
everywhere the European feels that he must be a master, and 
learns to believe that his function is to look on while the black 
man works. In times of depression the black crowds the white man 
out still more, for he can work more cheaply and live on less, and 
this tendency grows with the increasing intelligence of the natives, 
who learn to adapt themselves to handicrafts and trades. But while 
all along the line that separates skilled from unskilled labour the 
white man and the black man mix and compete, socially the gulf 
between them is absolutely unbridged. Probably in no country in 
the world is colour prejudice stronger than in South Africa, where a 
hint that a man owns a drop of coloured blood is considered the most 
deadly and unpardonable insult, and where Englishman and Dutch- 
man alike have a feeling on the subject that seems almost instinctive, 
it is at once so deep and so irrational. 

As a consequence every white man in South Africa is of necessity 
an aristocrat, odd as it seems to give such a name to the members of 
a community that is in many respects poor and uncultivated, who 
form a society unlike in all respects to the working-men democracies 
of the ordinary colonial type. As far as can now be seen the ten- 
dency in this direction as time goes on will increase. The whites 
in South Africa will become better educated, richer, and more culti- 
vated, while the coloured races will fill more and more of the subor- 
dinate positions, until they occupy the whole field of labour; but the 
social gulf between the two races will remain wide as ever, and the 
whole crop of questions that arise between a small aristocracy of a 
superior race, and an inferior and servile democracy, will remain a 
fertile source of anxiety to future South African statesmen. Bold 
indeed would the man be who ventured on an off-hand solution of 
the difficulties ahead, but one may safely assert that it seems as im- 
possible and unbecoming to a South African, that a black man should 
ever have social equality, or that he should have any real share in 
the government of the country, as the contrary seems natural and 
easy to those who have no practical acquaintance with the magnitude 
of the race-struggle in that country. 
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After merely stating the outlines of this great problem it seems 
almost idle to go on to speak of the trivial differences between 
various sections of Europeans, which occupy so large a space in the 
minds of those who interest themselves in South African affairs. 
No one in South Africa, perhaps no one out of it, believes that the 
Dutch and English races can remain apart, and everyone is alive to 
the importance of the Europeans closing up their ranks and present- 
ing a united front to barbarism. Yet the breach as it exists cannot 
be ignored, and for the moment it affects our policy toa greater 
extent, perhaps, than the more remote, but far more serious, problem 
I have been describing. 

To write of the difference between them is provoking enough, for 
no two races are more curiously alike, in almost every respect, or more 
fitted for union than the Dutch and the English. In field sports, on the 
turf, on the cricket and football field the Dutch are in every way 
worthy rivals and competitors with English colonists; while, on the 
other hand, colonial Englishmen equal, and often excel, the Boers of 
Dutch extraction in their peculiar gifts of riding and shooting. In 
graver matters the Dutchman takes to Parliamentary ways as if to 
the manner born, and at the bar and in the learned professions is in 
every way abreast of his fellow colonists; while the Englishman, 
settled down on a farm, soon becomes more Boer than the Boer 
himself, and anathematises Downing Street and the Aborigines 
Protection Society in language that would startle those two favourite 
whipping blocks of colonial politics if they happened to send 
a deputation across the Veldt. While the Englishman, exposed to 
similar conditions of life, adopts what are generally known as Boer 
views with regard to the native races, Dutchmen, who are educated, 
are at least as considerate and as philanthropic as the best class of 
Englishmen, and indeed the only colonial farmer who has given up 
his farm to be a mission station and who devotes his life and fortune to 
the work of the improvement and education of the coloured races, not 
as a profession, but as a labour of love, is a Dutchman by birth. 
Apart from the circumstances of their life and the fact that the 
Dutchmen, being pioneers, are generally brought more into contact 
with native races, there is absolutely no difference between Dutchmen 
and Englishmen in their mental or moral characteristics. Unfortu- 
nately this fact is not generally recognised in England. The man 
who speaks Dutch, or who is of Dutch extraction, is broadly classed 
as a “ Boer,” and spoken of as if he belonged to some savage tribe, 
with the not unnatural result of creating and strengthening a national 
feeling among a very stubborn race, that perpetuates an antagonism 
founded upon irrational prejudice and sentiment, which has become 
one of the greatest stumbling blocks to civilisation in South Africa. 
In England this antagonism finds its expression in the distrust 
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and suspicion in which the Boers, and, indeed, the whole European 
population of South Africa, are held ; feelings which do not operate 
in those colonies which, as in Australia, are peopled by colonists of 
English race, and where, in all matters connected with the treatment 
of aboriginal natives, a fresh illustration is given to the old adage, 
that “one man,” especially if he happens to be an Englishman, 
“may steal a horse, while another may not look over the hedge.” 
In South Africa the feeling of distrust and irritation has created 
the Africander Bond. This organisation, remarkable in the history 
of British colonies, is the direct outcome of the Transvaal fiasco, of 
our ill-fated attempt to govern Europeans, who happened to be 
Boers, on the Indian system, and of the astounding collapse of our 
military strength that ensued. In 1881 the Boer, after generations 
of contumely, awoke and found himself famous, and the idea 
occurred to him that the time had come to assert himself, and to 
found a South African nationality with a Boer language and a Boer 
flag. By way of setting to work he embodied his aspirations in a 
bond or union, which was to embrace all the communities of his race 
scattered through South Africa, irrespective of existing govern- 
ments, which were, indeed, of small account in comparison with the 
grand national scheme. ‘Two separate and distinct ideas were united 
in the somewhat nebulous-constitution of the original association. 
One, the national and separatist article of faith, aimed at creating a 
united South Africa under its own! flag, whose watchword should 
be “Africa for the Africanders,” while the main object of the other 
was to foster and spread Dutch, as distinct from English, ideas, in 
language, government, and education. 

Strange to say, the first, which at any rate had the merit of con- 
taining the germs of a broad and intelligible policy, has met with 
little support or success. The questions of rival trade routes and 
hostile tariffs have created conflicting interests, and the result has 
not made for a united South Africa under its own flag. A season 
of rest under the judicious management of a very politic high 
commissioner rendered the landowners, always the most conservative 
of men, averse to any radical change. There was a general feeling 
that the time was not ripe for dubious enterprises, and the leaders, 
who never seemed to have much heart in the movement, followed 
the example of the promoters of the Irish Republic, and quietly put 
their own flag in their pockets for a more convenient season. 

On the other hand, the Dutch revival has met with more atten- 
tion, and far more success. To the Africander Bond is due the 
credit of waking up the Dutch farmers of the Cape Colony to 
political life. They have obtained the right of equal speech in their 
own language in the Cape Parliament, and many scarcely less 
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important concessions of the same kind in the law courts and the 
schools. An impartial observer would be tempted to say that this is 
a retrograde step, that it is a hopeless attempt to turn back the tide, 
and that with all the commerce, the finance, and the higher educa- 
tion of the country conducted in the English tongue there can be little 
doubt what the future language of South Africa must be, and that at 
best the struggle of the Africander Bond has only tried to retard 
the inevitable, and is so far doing an evil work for the land. 

On the other hand, it must be allowed that by educating the Dutch 
farmers to public life, by teaching them to take a broader view of 
public questions, and by bringing them into contact with wholly 
different sets of ideas, the Africander Bond has endeavoured to 
remove them from a narrow, suspicious fossilism, and in this respect 
its success has been very marked. 

Almost one-half of the members of the Cape Assembly are nominees 
of the Africander Bond, and they entirely control the Government of 
the colony. This has its bad side, and very bad it is; but it has also 
done, perhaps, on the whole, an amount of good which more than 
balances the evil. In many cases the men so elected were ignorant, 
uncultivated men, and the effect upon them of Parliamentary life, 
with all its forms and the lessons of forbearance taught by them, and 
of the contact with European ways of looking at matters, has been 
of the nature of a revelation. Mistakes have been made; but, on 
the whole, fewer than might have been expected. There has been a 
lessening of prejudice on native questions, and a drawing together 
of nationalities which was scarcely in the original programme of the 
Africander Bond. The time is still too short for a final judgment on 
the new departure ; but there is good promise for the future, and 
despite many blots and some awkward symptoms, on the whole the 
Cape Parliament is the institution most full of hope for the future 
of South Africa; and that this is so must be placed to the credit of 
the Africander Bond. The chief evil is a desire to govern without 
assuming the responsibility of office, witha result for the moment on 
local politics about as stable as would be the case in England if the 
Irish members in the House of Commons numbered three hundred, with 
the other parties equally divided. Perhaps one of the greatest boons to 
South Africa at the present moment would be a Dutch Ministry put in 
power by the Africander Bond, which would complete the lesson now 
oly half learned—that the government of the country is not some 
foreign, impersonal machine, but that it is really and truly a portion 
of the people of South Africa, who will assuredly have to pay for its 
faults and blunders. Generally speaking, the Africander Bond may be 
said to have lost, in a great measure, its original characteristics. It 
can scarcely be said to be national, for it is unwilling to avow a 
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republican creed, and the circumstances of South Africa seem for the 
time being to make against a common feeling or united action. Its 
great work, the introduction of Dutch farmers to Parliamentary life, 
has quickened their education in English speech, and, what is of far 
more importance, in English ideas; while the praiseworthy attempts 
to spread education in the country districts, and the vast recent 
increase of material prosperity, work in the same direction. 
Without absolutely and formally dropping its original programme, 
the Africander Bond has really become the organisation of the 
country party ; and as to a great extent the land is owned by those 
of Dutch descent, it continues to be decidedly Dutch, while at the 
same time it is less decidedly anti-English. 

It has, indeed, been joined by many Englishmen who sympathise 
in the less ambitious programme now put forward, and who frame and 
pass laws and Vagrant Acts, and in carrying resolutions in favour of 
protection find a common ground with many of their Dutch fellow- 
citizens. As the only party political organisation that exists in 
South Africa the Africander Bond possesses a strength and vitality 
far beyond that which its timid and contradictory policy deserves, 
but as a means of maintaining a line of partition between the 
European races it has spent its force and ceased to be an active 
power for harm. 

It would be well if, with the transformation of the Africander Bond, 
however, an end had come to all the evil that it was intended to per- 
petuate, but prejudice and sentiment die hard. Doubtless, for many 
years to come, people in England will continue to speak and act as 
if the Boers of Dutch origin were some curious tribe of barbarians 
beyond the pale of civilisation; while in South Africa the most 
dogged of all races will, from very love of opposition to what they 
consider unjust opinion, continue to cling to a language endeared to 
them by its singularity. But it is hard not to believe that, though 
perhaps not in our generation—for the same task took one hundred 
years to accomplish in New York—still at no very distant date the 
fusion of two races, so curiously alike in all their natural charac- 
teristics, will become complete, and the most fatal obstacle to 
European welfare and progress in South Africa be removed. 

Possibly in thus writing of South Africa, I may lay myself open 
to the complaints of practical people that too much stress and im- 
portance have been given to mere abstract questions of race to the 
exclusion of topics of more immediate interest. In reality, however, 
territorial questions and personal politics are of little moment, when 
compared with the two great problems on the solution of which the 
future of civilisation in Africa south of the equator really hangs. 
Is South Africa to be a black man’s country or a white man’s country ? 
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Can the two races grow up alongside of each other in peaceful occu- 
pation of the only part of the continent in which a European can 
flourish ? Unless they can do so, we may annex, and conquer, and 
dig for gold and silver, and cover the land with our railways 
and our trade, and after all our conquest will be of little avail, 
for the black or the brown man will enter into our labours as he 
has done elsewhere, and civilisation in South Africa will be a failure. 
Of almost equal moment is the question whether the civilisation 
and the language of the governing race is to be Dutch or English ? 
Whether they are to have behind them the energy and ideas of a 
hundred millions of fellow-citizens, or whether they are to be shut 
up to become a mere survival of the past? To the Englishman 
at home who has seen the West Indies turned into a negro country, 
and who views with complaisance the Union Jack waving over a 
French nation in Lower Canada, such matters seem of less vital 
importance, but to the South African they cover the whole ground of 
the future welfare and prosperity of the land in which he has to 
live. 

It is easy to give examples of the divergence of opinion on more 
practical matters between England and South Africa. The Swaziland 
question, for instance, is a casein point. Public opinion in England 
is mildly excited over the question as to whether, with our concur- 
rence, the Government of the Transvaal Republic shall be allowed to 
assume the responsibility for the future management of Swaziland, 
and in some undefined way it is felt that we shall be “ giving in to the 
Boers” if wepermit this arrangement. If the two races in South Africa 
were really one, as we all profess to wish to see them, there would not 
be a shadow of doubt as to the course that true policy would dictate. 
If this patch of territory were in Australia small indeed would be the 
hesitation as to whether the British or the colonial taxpayer should 
be burdened with its future ; but now, because we choose to call 
the only people who can do a very disagreeable job properly, 
“ Boers,” there seems no small danger that England, from pure 
dislike of a name, will saddle herself with a task which every 
unprejudiced authority declares to be impossible; and yet, with a 
curious kind of inconsistency, we are angry with the same folks 
because they do not trust us and love us, and we feel surprised that 
they intrigue with Germany to try and find a counterpoise to our 
lack of friendship. Of all the foolish enterprises into which England 
has been driven in South Africa by irresponsible advice on this side of 
the water, the annexation of Swaziland will be one of the worst. It 
will be bad because it will be inordinately costly, because of the diffi- 
culty of an administration carried on in a country which can only be 
approached through unfriendly territory, and because in a case where 
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jurisdiction entails responsibility, no economical half measures will be 
of the least use. But it will be doubly bad because it will be a proof 
of the evil policy of working against the Dutch gud Dutch, instead of 
working with them as friends and allies, and as such it will have a 
deep effect. All our lessons in the past will have been thrown away 
until we give up talking, in this country, of “shutting Boers” in here, 
and letting them out there, and are content to look on them as fellow- 
soldiers in the great battle of civilisation against barbarism, undis- 
ciplined perhaps, but not one whit worse than men of our own race 
in similar positions, and very ready to listen to friendly counsel and 
advice from those who have their confidence, as they are stubborn to 
resent and resist the words of scorn and contumely. It is distrust of 
England and of English intentions that shuts off the Transvaal from 
railway communication with the British colonies, and that makes them 
cling with such curious persistence to the Delagoa Bay route. It is 
the same distrust that throws the republic into unwise and half- 
hearted attempts to create in Holland and Germany a counterpoise 
to the commercial and political influence of England. 

It is the importance that is attached to English views that does the 
mischief. All the rest of the world might write and talk to their 
hearts’ content about “‘ Boers”’ and their doings, and it would fall on 
unheeding ears. In the face, however, of the weight attached to 
irresponsible utterances by those who have no means of judging of 
their true weight, it is certainly a supreme misfortune that except in 
a very few cases, the judgments delivered in England should be so 
harsh and irritating. 

Of the extent to which this ideal figure of the Boer dominates the 
field of South African politics in the English mind, a most remark- 
able proof was given in the reception accorded to the speech of Sir 
Hercules Robinson ; that most judicious and most trusted official of 
his class who, after the calm consideration of many years, laid down for 
South Africa nothing more than the same line of policy that has for 
years governed our relations to Australia and Canada. There was 
nothing specially new in pointing out that, saving existing engage- 
ments, Imperialism must stop at the coast, and that the interior of new 
countries must for good or evil be left to the Governments that the 
mother country has set up in them. Such a speech would have been 
cheered to the echo in Melbourne or in Ottawa, and would have 
been held on this side of the water to have been a most 
statesmanlike and judicious utterance. Only, as it happened to be 
spoken in South Africa, the figure of the inevitable Boer marred the 
harmony of the picture; a howl was raised, the Governor, who had by 
common consent succeeded in gaining the confidence of every interest 
in South Africa, was removed, and the Imperial Government with a 
light heart proceeded forthwith to enter on vast and ill-defined respon- 
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sibilities in the interior of South Africa, with the avowed object of 
neutralising the efforts both of Cape politicians and Transvaal Boers, 
and with renewed faith in being able to manage the country better 
than the people who live init. The end is not yet, but the begin- 
ning has been made. While this is being written one reads of 
meetings and deputations to urge on the Government the need for 
fresh activity in Bechuanaland and elsewhere at the expense of the 
tax-payer, and for the benefit of whom? It is only too certain that 
unless all the teachings of experience are to be thrown on one side, 
this fresh activity and fresh interference means trouble and disaster. 
It cannot be too often repeated that the only safe policy for South 
Africa is that recommended by the eminently unromantic and com- 
mon-sense official, Sir Hercules Robinson. ‘The Imperial Govern- 
ment on the coast—and the country for the people that live in it”— 
the more clearly that course is laid down, and the closer it is 
followed, the sooner will be the prospect of fine weather and a calm 
sea off what might, morally as well as physically, be too well 
described as “‘ the Cape of Storms.” 
JoHN MERRIMAN. 
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‘Tr it were not for the children, I would take a dose of chloroform 
to-morrow ! ” 

These are the words of the wife of a well-to-do tradesman, who, 
after twelve years of marriage, finds life a burden too heavy to be 
borne. After much theory, a little fact, hot from the lips of a 
simple-minded woman, without theories, but with plenty of ex- 
perience, comes with a force that is somewhat startling. 

This woman recognised gratefully her worldly prosperity ; there 
was nothing fretful about her complaints. One pitied her most 
when she made some unconscious admission, let fall some pathetic, 
patient little word, which revealed how little she asked and how 
much she was ready to endure. Her husband is a “ good fellow” 
with an uncertain temper. He is capricious and imprudent, and the 
success of the business depends on his wife, who works at it unre- 
mittingly, sending her husband and children away for a holiday 
now and then, while she remains to look after the customers. The 
wife’s industry has made the business flourish, though her husband 
frequently develops an inclination to sell it, in spite of her remon- 
strance, and in this contest he has finally prevailed, having control 
of the purse-strings. 

The work and the anxiety during the years when the business had 
to be made were very severe, and during that time this woman 
bore six children. If it were not for them, she would “ take a dose 
of chloroform to-morrow!” fain, weariness, broken rest, hard 
work, anxiety, these have been her unceasing portion. She declares 
that she would infinitely prefer death to having more children ; she 
is a maimed and wounded creature with a spoiled and shortened 
youth, broken nerves, weary, and at the end of her strength. 

Whatever may be her feelings, she has to appear cheerful, for 
her husband hates to see her ailing, and she always does her 
utmost to please him. At her worst miseries he laughs. What is 
so common cannot be so very severe! She feels—and this last touch 
seems to make the situation, when realized, absolutely ghastly—she 
feels that she is wholly dependent on this man, that though she 
works hard for her living, she is without a penny in the world 
that she can call her own. With or without cause, she lives in a 
state of incessant dread that he may get tired of her, as he did of 
his business, and go away and leave her and the children penniless. 
Probably her fears are groundless, but that they are even possible, 
marks the state of dependence in which she lives. Her anxiety 
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makes her over-watchful and suspicious; she is miserable if he 
stays out an hour later than usual; she is jealous and in perpetual 
fear of his being led away by other women. Thus her fears help to 
bring about their own fulfilment, for this conduct is naturally very 
irritating to the husband. 

A union, really true to the ideas of marriage, never works 
smoothly, unless one or both of the yoke-fellows surrender what is 
strong and individual in the character. Indeed, to be quite frank, 
a thoroughly prosperous marriage (always granted that it be not 
achieved by conspiracy in rebellion) brings about—or rather is 
brought about by—a gradual process of brain-softening, which does 
much to deteriorate the raw material of society. 

Perhaps in the case which we are considering there would be less 
unhappiness if the woman ceased to feel the injustice of her lot; but 
if she did so, she would sink in the scale of humanity; she would 
lose her self-respect. At present she feels it keenly. Is it fair, she 
asks, that she should be claimed body and soul for a life-time, that 
she should work hard and suffer much, without earning a bare sub- 
sistence ? Were she not the man’s wife, he would pay her a salary 
for far less toil, and she would be a free agent into the bargain. She 
seems vaguely to hanker after the cook’s place in her own establish- 
ment! To work without pay—what isit but to be aslave? Whence 
has arisen among good men and true the state of conscience which 
allows them to throw upon their help-mates the severest strain of the 
household (even supposing that they take no part in the business), 
while keeping them dependent to their lives’ end? Many social and 
economic changes must take place before a// women can, without 
injury to themselves and the race, earn their own living (in the 
accepted sense of the term), but what is there to prevent a woman 
having a legal claim to a salary, when she works in her husband’s 
business? There is an ungenerous dislike on the part of many men 
to the idea of a wife being her own mistress. They do not realise 
that they are demanding what they have no moral right to demand 
from any human being when they endow a woman with their name 
and their “worldly goods.” Were it possible for a wife to leave 
her husband without penalty if the worst came to the worst, that 
worst, in nine cases out of ten, would never come. One seldom 
hears of very bad cases of ill-treatment when a woman has private 
means under her own control. Wives who have begun their married 
life without such means, and acquired them afterwards, notice that 
a marked difference is discernible in the husband’s attitude towards 
them. It is the unconscious recognition of the new status." 


(1) In one singular case of this kind, the relations between the couple had been 
happy and friendly from the beginning, and the wife thought she was far from having 
anything to complain of. Yet even she noticed a startling change of attitude after she 
became the possessor of a small income, which gave her a position of independence, 
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Dependence, in short, is the curse of our marriages, of our homes 
and of our children, who are born of women who are not free—not 
free even to refuse to bear them. What is the proportion of children 
whose mothers were perfectly willing and able to bring them into 
the world, willing, in a strict sense, apart from all considerations of 
duty, or fear of unsanctioned sentiment? <A true answer to this 
question would shake down many brave edifices of ignorance and cant 
which are now flying holiday flags from their battlements. 

Nervous exhaustion and many painful forms of ill-health among 
women are appallingly common, and people try to find round-about 
explanations for the fact. Do we need explanations? The gardener 
takes care that his very peach-trees and rose-bushes shall not be 
weakened by over-production (though to produce is their sole 
mission) ; valuable animals are spared in the same way and for the 
same reason. It is only women for whom there is no mercy. In 
them the faculties are discouraged and destroyed which lead away 
from the domestic “ sphere”’ and “ duties,” the whole nature is sub- 
jected to hot-house cultivation in such a manner as to drive all the 
forces into a single channel. Such treatment means over-wrought 
nerves, over-stimulated instincts, weakened constitution, a low in- 
tellectual development, or if otherwise a development at the cost 
of further physical suffering. 

This misdirection of nervous energy creates innumerable miseries, 
and some of them seem to have become chronic, or hereditary, 
and from being so common have lost the very name of disease. 
Yet with these facts before them, people still dare to argue from the 
present condition and instincts of average women to the eternal 
mandates of nature regarding them ; they still fail to see that to 
found a theory of society upon special adaptations of structure and 
impulse which they now find in a long enslaved and abused race, is to 
found a theory of nature upon artificial and diseased development. 

The nervous strain which the civilised woman endures is truly 
appalling. The savage, to whom the infinite little cares and troubles, 
responsibilities and anxieties of modern life are unknown, has also 
the advantage of a far less severe tax on her strength as regards her 
maternal functions. Nature appears to be kind to her primitive 
children ; their families rarely exceed two or three in number, and 
the task of bearing and rearing cannot be compared for severity to 
that of the civilised mother. It is one of the many instances of 
“‘cussedness”’ in nature, that a more protected, well-fed, complex 
life causes the race to become more prolific, thus increasing the 
demands upon the nervous energy from every side. People are 
beginning to feel the danger to the race in all this; but how do they 
propose to meet it ?. By trying to hold women back from the full 
possession of life, by bidding them, for Heaven’s sake, keep to their 
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appointed maternal functions ! One-half of the race is to be rescued at 
the expense of the other! A highly moral and scientific solution of 
the difficulty. Highly moral and scientific men have advocated this 
singular method of averting the danger of race degeneration, so we 
must conclude that the proposal shares the qualities of its authors. 
Women, who already are crippled in body and mind by excessive 
performance of the functions of maternity, are to plunge yet further 
in the same disastrous direction—to cut off all chance of respite 
and relief, all hope of the over-taxed system righting itself by 
more general distribution of energy. ‘The longing and the effort— 
so striking among the present generation—for a less one-sided, more 
healthily-balanced life, must be sternly checked, Do we not see 
that the mother of half-a-dozen children, who struggles to cultivate 
her faculties, to be an intelligent human being, nearly always breaks 
down under the burden, or shows very marked intellectual limita- 
tions? This naturally scares the scientific imagination, and the 
decree goes forth : “‘ Cease this unwomanly effort to be intelligent ; 
confine yourself to the useful office which Nature ordains for you. 
Consider the welfare of the race.” At this, however, there are 
murmurs ; a rebellion is brewing. 

It is too late to press “ Nature” into the service. Women are 
beginning to aspire to try their own experiments with Nature, 
ignoring the old worm-eaten sign-posts of their guides, philoso- 
phers, and friends. It is idle to attempt to lure them back into 
their cage, the temper of the age is against it; and although much 
suffering is caused by the present effort to do the old duties more 
perfectly than before, while adding to them a vast number of 
fresh duties, intellectual and social, yet the result in the long run 
promises to be the creation of a new balance of power, of many 
varieties of feminine character and aptitude, and, through the conse- 
quent influx of new ideals and activities, a social revolution, reach- 
ing in its results almost beyond the regions of prophecy. The mad 
attempt to move backwards against the current would, if successful, 
be the beginning of a retrogressive evolution, which, one must not 
forget, is always possible at any stage of history.’ It is remarkable 
that even the one function to which a whole sex is asked to devote 
itself is, under the old order, very badly performed. Among men 
we have had division of labour ; among women such a thing has 
scarcely existed. We give the heads of our pins into the hands of 
specialists; the future race may be looked after by unqualified 

(1) **. . . toutes les fois qu’un peuple placé en téte de lhumanité est devenu 
stationnaire, les germes du progrés qui se trouvaient dans son sein, ont été aussitét 
transportés ailleurs, sur un sol ou ils pouvaient se développer; et l’on a vu constam- 
ment dans ce cas, le peuple, rebelle & la loi humaine, s’abimer et s’anéantir comme 
écrasé sous le poids d’un anathéme.’’—Bazurd et Enfantin, followers of St. Simon. 
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amateurs. This is a subject which is usually slurred over ; there- 
fore it is well to look it steadily in the face. First, from the least 
unpopular side, the injustice to the children. I do not hesitate to 
say that every fifth or sixth child is a deeply injured being. Indecd 
in most instances the case might be put more strongly. We are so 
accustomed to a low standard of physical and mental power, that 
few of us recognise the mischief, unless the child has fits or rickets, 
and then there is a lurking consolatory suspicion that he has them 
by the grace of God. Nobody counts the miseries caused by a low 
vitality, by an untoward start on the race of life, by a lack of that 
intelligent care which the most devoted mother in the world cannot 
give, if she has half-a-dozen other claimants to give it to, and no 
time or strength or heart to acquire the knowledge that must pre- 
cede it. When shall we shake off the old notion, that maternal 
love makes up for the lack of common sense ? 

Now, from the unpopular standpoint, to face the question, the 
mother’s sufferings. These have been already dwelt upon in the 


earlier part of this paper, and one of the sufferers spoke out of the 
fulness of her heart, in support of no theory, but in the desperation 
of a life drained of its vital force, of its very sap and savour.’ But 
this woman felt only her positive miseries; she did not make the 
claim that she justly might have made, to enjoy the other faculties 
that were hers, to spend her allotted time not always in one fashion. 


It is a hideous ideal that we have set up for our women, and the 
world is wretched and diseased, because they have followed it too 
faithfully. An interval now of furious licence, if it must be, on the 
way to freedom, would be a kinder potion for this sick world than 
another century of “ womanly” duty and virtue, as these have been 
provided hitherto. Happily there is no necessity to pass through 
such a terrible ordeal, socially or politically. The Anglo-Saxon race 
is not naturally addicted to “ideas,” but it prefers them, if the worst 
comes to the worst, to revolutionary changes. A new order of life 
and thought first creeps in, and then floods all the heavens as the sun 
rises in the morning. 

We have now considered two of the essential attributes of mar- 
riage as it stands—the wife’s dependence, economic and social, and 
the supposed duty to produce as many children as Fate may decide. 
Take away from it these two solid props, and what but a scraggy 
skeleton remains of this plump and prosperous institution, appearing, 
if anything, a trifle over-fed, with one eye on the flesh pots, the other 
(when anyone is looking) on the stars? It is not yet recognised 
that what makes the “holy estate” so firm and inflexible are its 

(1) The common contention that the woman is abnormally weak who suffers in this 


way is not borne out in this case. She began life in perfect health and buoyant spirits. 
The marvel is that any creature born of woman can so begin it ! 
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atrocious injustices—to use no harsher word—and that if one firmly 
uses the surgeon’s knife to these he destroys nearly all that holds the 
thing together. Suppose an opponent to grant this for the sake of 
argument; would he leave standing the institution, clamped and 
grappled by these injustices, rather than sacrifice its essentials ? or 
would he say, “‘If this be so it cannot be a fair and sacred edifice, 
not having power to stand without such things! ” 

This brings us to the crux of the question: Is it safe for society 
to permit men and women to have fair play in their mutual 
relations ? is it safe to found our State upon Liberty and Justice ? 
Dare we substitute a broad and free ideal of the womanly character 
for a cramped and petty one? dare we take from marriage its 
barbaric elements, so that a married woman may be able to look her 
position frankly in the face, without resort to cant and subterfuge in 
order to preserve her self-respect ? I go so far as to assert that no 
clear-headed woman can do that now without vitiating her judgment 
by one of the myriad methods of self-beguilement which are amply 
provided by thoughtful teachers for the multitudes who need them. 
If any adventurous wife thinks that she can look her position 
approvingly in the face, let her try to answer the arguments of 
Guido Franceschini, in The Ring and the Book, when he is pleading 
before the court; urging that he had acted strictly within his 
marriage rights in matters wherein he had been blamed by 
public sentiment—nay, by the august judges themselves—and 
that the court which upheld in all severity the gist and meaning of 
marriage had no right whatever to call him to account. Nor had it. 
To do so was like giving permissions to a child, and then scolding 
him because he availed himself of them. Listen to him, how he 


cuts through the sugar-crust of pretty sentiments, and lets his knife 


grate harsh and straight on the skeleton fact. He has been remon- 
strated with for the manner of his marriage: ‘“ Are flesh and blood 
aware? Are heart and soul a chattel?” cry the public, who have 
some sentiment. To which Guido Franceschini replies :— 
‘* Softly, sirs! 
Will the Court of its charity teach poor me, 
Anxious to learn, of any way i’ the world, 
Allowed by custom and convenience, save 
This same which, taught from my youth up, I trod ? 
Take me along with you; where was the wrong step ? 
If what I gave in barter, style and state, 
And all that hangs to Franceschinihood, 
Were worthless—why, society goes to ground, 
Its rules are idiots’ rambling. Honour of birth— 
If the thing has no value, cannot buy 
Something of value of another sort, 
You’ve no reward or punishment to give 
I’ the giving or the taking honour; straight 
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Your social fabric, pinnacle to base, 
Comes down a-clatter like a house of cards.” 









**T thought 





’ 








“ But,” urge the critics— 


‘* Purchase and sale being thus so plain a point, 
How of a certain soul bound up, may be, 
I’ the barter with the body and money-bags ? 
From the bride’s soul what is it you expect ?”’ 









To which Guido returns :— 











‘Why, loyalty and obedience—wish and will 
To settle and suit her fresh and plastic mind 


>? 


To the loyal, not disadvantageous mould! 



























Here we see Guido claiming as his right that which the reiterated 
immemorial custom of wives has accorded and caused to become the 
expected perquisite of husbands. 
here in black and white, but usage grants a right at least as strong. 

Guido goes on :— 


The law gives no definite claim 
SD 





‘* With a wife I look to find all wifeliness, 
As when I buy, timber and twig, a tree— 
I buy the song of the nightingale inside. 
Such was the pact :—Pompilia from the first 
Broke it. ‘i 


Someone has suggested that perhaps Pompilia on her side ex- 
pected love from her husband. There is a right of usage here also. 
To which he replies that they are talking of marriage, not of love :— 


‘** The everyday conditions and no more: 
Where do these bind me to bestow one drop 
Of blood shall dye my wife’s true-love-knot pink ? 
Pompilia was no pigeon . 


; ° ° . .; but a hawk 
I bought at a hawk’s price, and carried home 
To do hawk’s service—at the Rotunda say, 
Where, six o’ the callow nestlings in a row, 
You pick and choose and pay the price for such. 

I have paid my pound, await my penny’s worth, 
So hoodwink, starve, and properly train my bird, 
And should she prove a laggard—twist her neck ! 
Did I not pay my name and style, my hope 

And trust, my all? Through spending these amiss 
Iam here! ‘Tis scarce the gravity of the court 
Will blame me that I never piped a tune, 

Treated my falcon-gentle like my finch. 

The obligation I incurred was just 

To practise mastery, prove my mastership :— 
Pompilia’s duty was—submit herself, 
Afford me pleasure, perhaps cure my bile. 
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And I to teach my lords what marriage means, 
What God ordains thereby, and man fulfils 
Who, docile to the dictate, treads the house ? ” 

Guido has the right on his side; no one can gainsay him who 
stands to the canon. Marriage, with its buttresses of law, religion, 
usage, grants him all he asks. Not one jot nor one tittle dare we 
deny him, and remain of the faithful. He may be urged to forego 
his privilege, to be merciful—even that is a dangerous admission of 
fallibility—but the claim is undeniable. By the law of the land, by 
the service of the Church, by all that we cling to and uphold in the 
existing order of society, Guido Franceschini is supported in his 
demands. Tew people will face that truth ; few have the courage to 
stick to their colours—they are so very ugly in the full sunlight. 
It is preferable to drape one’s idol in sentiments, vague but very 
lofty, the loftier the better, for they may console Pompilia, who lies 
bleeding beneath the wheels of the social order. It may soothe her 
immensely to know that those who support it, and all that apper- 
tains thereto—for sundry things one does not like to speak about, 
having refined feelings—incidentally accompany the triumphal 
procession which, alas! crushes a victim here and there, a painful 
sight to be avoided by delicate nerves—it may, I say, console Pom- 
pilia very much to know that those who organize the triumph have 
sentiments that would in sooth do honour toa brood of callow angels ! 

This is not a mere form of speech. It is a simple truth that the 
ugly skeleton of fact in the edifice that we call Society, above all in 
the institution which is said to hold it together, is kept out of sight 
by a mouldy growth of irresponsible sentiment; and we are so taken 
up in admiring the pleasing details of this ornamental vegetation 
that we do not consider the rotten rafters on which it grows. That 
few people do know what they are supporting is evident from their 
criticism of husbands as logical as Guido Franceschini. The mould 
confuses them ! 

What business have they to criticise the man who simply claims 
what his indulgent country offers? The marriage cultus would 
have a short life without its unconscious heretics! It is they who 
keep it standing, they who bring to it undeserved glory and honour, 
they who rescue it from sheer impossibility. An outbreak of Guido 
Franceschinis would strain its timbers ruthlessly. 

Apart from the drapery of sentiment, it is undeniable that the 
normal conditions of sex-relationship are growing out of date. One 
great fact must be faced: the woman is claiming to be released from 
perpetual tutelage, not only in her own name, but in the name of 
humanity itself: she must cease to be swallowed in the family ; 
she demands a life of her own, the right to test things for herself, 
not, indeed, because she wishes to be less the companion and friend of 
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man, but (among other things) because she desires to be infinitely 
more so. And every one who thinks at all knows that a real union 
is between two individuals, not between an individual and a set of 
commendable qualities made to order. 

If the woman’s claim were granted, if she could secure a liberty 
as great as that of man, in all the relations of life, marriage, as we 
now understand it, would cease to exist; its groundwork would be 
undermined. 

The change will not and ought not to come through sudden and 
impulsive legislation (though some legislation is needed), but by 
weeding out those elements of the institution which work the evil, 
and are out of touch with the spirit of the age. 

Having thus realised the enormous difference which real sex- 
equality would make in the conditions of this relationship, let us face 
the questions that spring up to confront us as to the consequences of 
such a change, and of the further changes which would inevitably 
follow : for after all, that change would not end the movement. Free- 
dom is a life-inspiring thing, and would foster fresh aspirations. 
There would be no pause till absolute liberty had been achieved. 

Can we face this prospect ? or must we take our conscious stand 
upon injustice? Injustice that has not realised itself is one thing ; 
injustice that is wide-awake, cool, and deliberate is quite another. 
Under the first we can painfully struggle on, but the last, nationally 
speaking, is suicidal. 

We are reminded again and again of the sea of licentiousness 
which underlies all society, and of the absolute necessity for severe 
restraint, in order to avoid being altogether submerged. 

It was once thought impossible to bring up children without per- 
petual chastisement. This idea has been found to be false and bar- 
barous. Not only does it fail to restrain, but it excites every evil 
impulse, and an inclination to repeat the transgression, if possible 
without being found out. Adult natures are no doubt more complex 
than children’s, but experience tends to show that coercion acts 
upon them very much in the same manner as it does upon children. 

And in this argument about licentiousness one thing is always 
forgotten: that if marriage moves towards freedom by gradual 
steps—by raising women to the position of independent human 
beings, by releasing them from the curse of unwilling motherhood, 
and from that of overwrought maternal instinct (a far cry still, I 
admit) ; if there is co-education of the sexes and the radical altera- 
tion of life and feeling which all these movements imply, we shall 
have a totally different kind of people to deal with from the men 
and women of to-day. The elements of human nature will remain, 
but their proportions and relations will be altered. New impetus 
creates new direction; new ideals new tendencies. Granted that an 
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ideal is Utopian; still it is a soul that moulds to itself a body. The 
old body cannot long remain when a new soul is within it. Motives 
once all-powerful, now cease to influence; others have taken their 
place ; time, circumstance, the growth of opinion: these are the 
forces of the world, and these are in a state of perpetual change and 
progression. Ideas about life and duty are rapidly altering, old 
notions disappearing. The future creed that no man or woman has a 
moral right to possess another, to coerce, cramp, and restrain, is in 
itself an education in just and liberal living, since it emphasises the 
rights of those in close relationship, those unlucky persons who, of 
all others, are most interfered with and trampled upon. A little girl, 
of evidentiy advanced views, was once heard to enquire with bitter- 
ness: ‘ What is the use of being a citizen of a free country if one 
has to be tyrannized over by one’s nurse?” Her elders were all im- 
mensely delighted and amused by the remark. Yet each of them 
might with propriety have expressed a similar sentiment: What is 
the use of being a citizen of a free country if one has to be tyran- 
nized over by one’s family ?? 

There is, perhaps, no more difficult relation in the world than that 
of husband and wife. Peace is not so very hard to achieve, nor an 
apparent smoothness which passes for harmony. ‘The really rare 
thing is a unity which is not purchased at the expense of one or 
other of the partners. The old notion that the man ought to be the 
commander, because one must have a head in every commonwealth, 
is an amusingly crude solution of the difficulty, to say nothing of its 
‘alm and complete injustice.” Between two nations, it is easy to keep 
peace by disabling one of the combatants. That sort of peace, however, 
is of a somewhat “cheap and nasty’’ order, and can scarcely be 
described as international harmony. Between husband and wife it is 
absolutely degrading, not only to the disabled, but to him who dis- 
ables. It is the fatal sense of power and possession in marriage 
which ruins so many unions and acts as a sort of disenchantment to 
the romance of pre-marital days. Through it the woman loses half 
her attraction, and it is this loss of attraction, observed apart from its 

(1) ‘* The patriarchal power [among the Aryan family groups] extends over the 
life and liberty of the members of the family. The wife and children are absolutely in 
the power of the head of the family, and he has not to give account for any of his 
actions. We saw that the Brazilian community was constructed on these lines, which 
afford the typical form of brute force.” —7ke Primitive Family (Starcke). It is this 
‘*typical form of brute force’’ which survives in our own idea of the necessity for a 
‘‘head’’ in every family. 

(2) ‘* Elle [la loi civile] déclare la femme mineure pour toujours et prononce sur 
elle une éternelle interdiction. L’homme est constitué son tuteur, mais s'il s’agit des 
fautes qu’elle peut commettre, des peines qu'elle peut subir, elle est traitée comme 
majeure, tout 4 fait responsable, et trés-sevérement. C’est du reste la contradiction de 
toutes les lois barbares. Elle est livrée comme une chose, punie comme une personne.’’ 
—L’ Amour (Michelet.) 
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cause, which creates so much fear of the effects of greater marital free- 
dom. Ardent upholders of the present status point out that men would 
leave their wives without hesitation if they could, a curious admission 
that most marriages hold together by law rather than by affection. 

What could possibly be more fatal to the wife’s continued influ- 
ence over her husband than the fact that she is /’s absolutely and for 
ever; that her beauty, her talents, her devotion are in duty bound 
dedicated to him for the rest of her life? He marries expecting 
exorbitantly. If the wife does not give him all he expects, he is 
disappointed and angry; if she does give it—well, it is only her 
duty, and he ceases to value it. It becomes a matter of course, 
and the romance and interest die out. The same thing in a lesser 
degree happens to the wife. She, too, may make vast. claims upon 
her husband, curtail his liberty of action and even of thought; she 
may drag him about with her, on the absurd assumption that it is 
not “united” in husbands and wives to have independent tastes and 
pursuits, as other people have; she may even ruin a great talent, 
and fritter away an otherwise useful life, through her exactions. 

Often indeed the claims on both sides are willingly recognised, 
but that saves neither of the pair from the narrowing influences of 
such a walled-in existence. Marriages of this kind are making life, 
as a whole, breathless and lacking in vitality; social intercourse is 
checked, the flow of thought is retarded ; and these unions also have 
the very evil effect of cutting off, in a great measure, both the hus- 
band and wife from intimate relations with others. The complaint 
among friends is universal: when a man or woman marries a great 
curtain seems to fall; as human beings they have both lost their 
position ; they are more or less shut away in their little circle and 
all the rest of the world is emphatically outside. As society is 
made up, to a large extent, of married couples—all tending to this 
self-satisfied isolation amidst the dust of undisturbed prejudices— 
it suffers from a sort of mental coagulation, whose effects we are all 
feeling in a thousand unsuspected ways. Life is tied up into 
myriads of tight little knots, and the blood cannot flow through the 
body politic. Ordinary social intercourse does little or nothing to 
loosen this stricture. The marital relationship of claims and re- 
straints is, perhaps, in its vaunted ‘success’? more melancholy to 
witness than in its failure. 

In a marriage true to the modern spirit, which has scarcely yet 
begun to breathe upon this institution, husband and wife regard one 
another as absolutely free beings; they no more think of demanding 
subordination on one side or the other than a couple of friends who 
had elected to live together would mutually demand it. That, after 
all, is the true test. yIn love there ought to be at /east as much 
respect for individuality and freedom as in friendship. Love may 
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add to this essential foundation what it pleases, but to attempt to 
raise further structures without this as a basis, is to build for oneself 
a “castle in Spain.” It cannot last, and it does not deserve to last. 
The more intensely humanity begins to feel its unity, its coherence, 
the more deep must be the reverence for each individuality. 

Stolid peace, but not living harmony, is possible without it. 
Under the present set of ideas, there is something terribly dis- 
appointing in marriage even to those who start with the highest 
hopes and resolutions. Human nature is too severely tried. It 
finds itself in possession of almost irresponsible power, its claims (by 
supposition just) are innumerable ; there is scarcely a moment in the 
life of husband or wife which cannot be brought to judgment and 
criticised. /How is it possible for two people to satisfy one another 
in every word and look and deed? How can one invariably fit 
every detail of conduct to the preconceptions of the other, affected 
as each must always be by moods, health, chance influences, and 
hereditary feelings? It is simply insane, as well as a piece of 
intolerable impertinence to expect it. We do not ask our friends to 
shape their conduct always according to our opinion ; neither ought 
those who are married and (presumably) anxious to be mutually 
helpful to lay this terrible burden on one another. How often is 
the courtesy and respect which is instinctively given to a mere 
acquaintance withheld from the husband or the wife! Roughness, 
lack of refinement in thought and word, which often disfigure this 
relationship, have much to do with the passing away of the first 
love and enthusiasm, the first so-called illusion, which was no illusion 
but the beautiful flower of life’s poetry, deliberately crushed under 
foot. The marriage relationship can never exist in its finest form 
until the wife can say to the husband what the heroine of Tchernui- 
skevsky’s novel says to the man who has given her real free- 
dom in marrying her: “Sasha, how greatly your love supports 
me! Through it, I am becoming independent: I am getting 
independent even of you!” Such an ideal may be held by the 
few, spreading gradually to the many, long before legal freedom is 
attained or even attempted, and this ideal makes that freedom at 
once necessary and safe. 

It would be madness indeed to ignore the licentious tendencies of 
mankind, but can we acquit the present restrictive dual-morality 
system of its share in increasing those tendencies? Can we forget 
how much the allotted scapegoats of society have to endure in the 
interests of purity among the elect ? 

Is this licentious element in human nature to be a perpetual 
stumbling-block, causing life to crystallize into hard patterns, 
separating people into inexorable groups, each wifh its evils, sorrows, 

(1) A Vital Question ; or, What is to be done? By N. G. Tchernuiskevsky. 
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limitations, despairs? This is what happens in consequence of our 
precautions against disorder. - Does licentiousness indicate a state of 
physical and mental health or of disease? If a state of disease, is it 
incurable? What serious attempt have we ever made (except 
through asceticism, which is worse than useless) to cope with this 
dangerous force? We destroy a thousand possible joys, crib, cabin, 
and confine the lives of harmless people, set apart a great body of 
women for a purpose which we account disgraceful—and strange to say 
we make them no apology for our conduct, we only heap insults upon 
them—but what do we do to conquer this tyrant who destroys so 
much happiness, usurps so large a proportion of energy, runs amuck 
through all society? Our one idea is restraint, punishment, strict 
laws, suspicious, petty, watchful social usages. 

All this emphasizes the idea it pretends to repudiate, and creates 
lip-service, while it gives sheltered hiding-places to the enemy. 
The atmosphere is growing daily more unwholesome ; the finger of 
‘‘ Propriety ”’ is leaving everywhere its stain. More liberty would 
mean less licence. In this matter women will have much to say and 
to do. Education—in its widest sense—must grapple with the 
problem ; the tendencies, pleasures, interests of mankind must be 
raised to a higher level ; the curtain that hides from vast multitudes 
of average men and women the marvels of nature, the dramatic 
splendours of life, must be lifted, and the art of living made familiar 
to all. 

But practically, what is to be done? How would a free system 
work ? We must face the unpalatable fact that a cut-and-dried scheme 
which wili now seem plausible is just as impossible as cur present 
state of society would have appeared to the “ practical man”’ of the 
Middle Ages. Social changes are too gradual and subtle for such 
draughtsman-like forecasts to be of any use or meaning. All that 


can be done, at any given time in the world’s history, is to indicate 


the next direction of development, initiate or emphasize the tendency 
of human thought, sentiment and institutions, for some new con- 
ception. Far more stupendous changes come to pass in average 
human action than any one would dare to predict, and even now 
a great movement affecting in the profoundest manner human ideals 
and standards is taking place. It is futile to say that human nature 
is incapable of this or that, since human nature is precisely the 
author and creator of the new heavens and the new earths. 

I have suggested that the licentious element in mankind may 
be reduced to more manageable proportions; and this is surely not 
an entirely vain hope, unless it is also vain to hope to bring men and 
women into better conditions of mind and body; unless it is vain 
to hope that thought and will count for something in human destiny. 
The conditions of life, sentiment, fashion, which induced our ancestors 
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to get drunk every night have passed away, and human nature on 
the whole finds that, without any conscious effort or restraint, the 
impulse to excessive drinking is no longer so imperious, and it will 
probably become progressively less so. The freer, richer, healthier, 
more full of interest a life becomes, the less need will there be to 
drown misery or chase away dulness by merely sensual pleasures. 
And for this rich and full life men need the society and influence 
of women, and women that of men, without let or hindrance. On 
matters of sex too much stress is laid by our network of laws and 
restraints. The Puritan spirit is greatly to blame for this; it casts 
an ugly, self-conscious light upon all things wherein men and 
women are concerned, creating evil where none need be; it fosters 
a heated, unnatural atmosphere, and makes artificial sins which are 
the parents of a swarm of unnecessary sorrows. The new ideas of 
education—the training of the mind in accordance with its own natural 
impetus, the awakening of vivid interests, the bringing forth of 
latent talent, and the powers of acquirement and concentration—all 
this, after a few generations, must have a profound influence upon 
the leading impulses and motives of mankind. Then we must 
remember that licentiousness is—in general—the preying of one 
sex upon the other; women, respectable and outcast alike, are de- 
pendent on men for their bread and butter. They have no voice in 
determining the relations they will bear to them. They are supported 
on the one condition: subjection of body and of soul. Were this de- 
pendence no longer existing, is it conceivable that women would con- 
tinue to allow themselves to be doomed to so ghastly a fate? There are 
no doubt many prostitutes who crave for the excitement that their life 
affords, but is not this largely because Respectability carefully provides 
that the reputable life shall be so deadly dull? It is surely 
undeniable that if women were as free as men to say “ Yes,” and 
“No,” the condition of society as regards these matters would be 
entirely transformed. It would not necessarily change in a direc- 
tion to please Mrs. Grundy; in fact it would probably cause a 
serious shock to her nervous system ; but it is almost inconceivable 
that the most ghastly evils would not disappear, for these are of a 
kind that implies a victim and an oppressor. 

Does not, in fact, licentiousness have for a condition the subjection 
of women ? 

If this be admitted, there is comparatively little left toadmit. If 
the independence of women had the effect of destroying or greatly 
lessening prostitution and mercenary marriage, what object would 
there be in binding people together by adamantine chains and 
subjecting them to vexatious rules and restrictions? Neither man 
hor woman would then submit to it.' 


(1) I do not here attempt to deal with the economic question upon which the 
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Once more I must repeat that to demand what would appear to be 
an immediately workable system of free marriage is as unreasonable 
as it would be to ask a cattle-lifting clan of the Middle Ages to turn 
over a new leaf and earn their living on the Stock Exchange. The 
motives that are all potent to the Stockbroker are non-existent for 
the Highlander. Both conceptions of existence are, however, 
possible and workable, and both are the outcome of that most 
plastic material—human nature. 

It would indeed be easy enough to suggest general outlines of a 
social system in which marriage should be free, but its workability 
entirely depends upon whether humanity is going to educate itself in 
that direction, whether it will take less jealous and possessive views 
of sex-relationship, and whether the conception of true liberty will 
penetrate from public into domestic life, where at present it is prac- 
tically unknown. Love now comes with a vast bundle of claims in 
her hand, and she even passes on these claims to mere kinship, which 


presses them with the persistency of a Shylock. Free marriage is 


not for those who understand freedom no better than this. All such 
ideas of restriction and interference, on any plea whatsoever, must 
be swept away. If we cannot grant or claim liberty in one relation 
of life, we are incapable of it in another. This is a great lesson 
that has yet to be learnt. In learning it humanity will be fitting 
itself for the next development. But there is no reason why those 
who do understand the idea should not carry it into practice wher- 
ever individual circumstances permit. 

When freedom is no longer merely political and civic, when it 
becomes as the breath of our nostrils in the most intimate relations 
of life, our notions of morality must undergo a very serious modifi- 
cation. A glimpse of the end of the twentieth century might puzzle 
even those who are most prepared for change.’ 

It is impossible to be “practical” on this subject, if we consider 
its entire scope, for we are dealing with social movements affecting 
the beliefs, feelings, the very temperament of the whole people; we 
are not dealing with mere outward adjustments of the machinery. 
Critics generally assume that a change of machinery is chiefly 
demanded, and if it can be shown that, at the present moment, this 
would result in disorder, the whole doctrine is supposed to be crushed, 
pecuniary independence of women partly hangs. That is a gigantic question, affecting 
the whole of society, and to touch upon it now would be to confuse the issues that we 
are considering. 

(1) ‘*The sense of duty is not the highest moral principle, and not only does it seem 
that it will undergo purification or such modification as will replace it by a higher 
conception, but the process has already begun. The ground of the defect of duty lies 
in what has been already noticed, that it conceals the spontaneity of morality. It 
leaves out of sight that morality in the direction in which the individual naturally 


moves ; what is the natural direction having been determined by eliminating all other 
deas.’’—Moral Order and Progress (Alexander). 
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This is simply to misunderstand the doctrine. It impiies a complete 
revolution in our present conceptions of sex and family relationship, 
and therefore it is evident that no new law suddenly launched upon a 
people still under the spell of the old ideas could have any triumphant 
effect. The fears entertained of the working of a freer law are, I 
believe, wildly exaggerated, but it is certain that legal relaxation can 
never take the place of moral evolution. Still the law must not lag 
too far behind the change of thought, and there seems no reason 
why it should not at once become more flexible to individual needs 
in the marriage relation. This could be done without relinquishing 
the supervision and restraint which is still thought necessary on the 
part of the State." Less rigid divorce laws, equal for the two 
sexes ; the right of the mother to the control of her children ; these 
are the next practical steps which civilization demands. As soon as 


the principle of equality between the sexes is sincerely accepted, 


there remains no valid reason against the immediate adoption of 
contract-marriage under certain limitations. The idea of equality 
would at once sweep away the one-sided divorce laws, enabling man 
and woman to obtain divorce on the same grounds. Contract- 
marriage would permit them to agree upon these grounds, subject to 
certain restrictions which would guard against the selection of 
absurd or frivolous reasons. 

A couple would draw up their agreement, or depute the task to 
their friends, as is now generally done as regards marriage-settle- 
ments. They agree to live together on such and such terms, making 
certain stipulations within the limits of the code. The breaking of 
any of these promises may or may not constitute a plea for separa- 
tion or divorce—again according to agreement. The husband might 
bestow on the wife a certain sum as her exclusive property, this 
being her reward for her share in sustaining the household, and as 
the security for her independence.” In case of the union proving 
unsuitable, a certain time shall be specified which shall elapse before 
application is made for divorce or separation, and the State would 
then demand a minimum interval between the notice and the divorce 
itself, if still desired after that interval is over. 

A more morally developed people would demand greater freedom 


gu 


(1) ‘*So long as the legislature determines to consider adultery the only ground for 
divorce, and attempts to place ‘ by law’ a stigma on certain conduct and certain acts, 
so long our marriage laws will continue in a vicious circle.’’— ‘‘ Marriage and Divorce,”’ 
Fortnightly Review, George H. Lewes, May, 1885. ‘‘ Yet our divorce court to-day is 
as savage and barbarous an institution ethically as the fixing up on spikes of the heads 
of criminals was in old days on London Bridge.”’ 

(2) This would be like the old Morgengabe or the Gerade, the first being the gift of 
the husband, consisting of flocks and herds and other valuable property, the latter 
being generally provided by the woman’s family, to be thereafter inherited by the 
women of the tribe, while the men have their Heergewiite—armour and wespons — 
handed down in the same way. 
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than could now be safely accorded ; the limitations under which the 
contracts would be drawn up would provide a sure check upon the 
unscrupulous and capricious, while the contract system would give 
relief in most cases where the union ought to be dissolved.’ 

The doubt and anxiety which people feel with regard to the 
children under a freer condition of society, ought to be transferred 
to their condition under our existing regime. If only for their 
sakes, the present marriage system stands condemned. 

The very existence of a large proportion of our children is a wrong 
to them and to their mothers; the continued union of their parents 
is another wrong, and the popular mode of training and education 
dependent on existing marriage ideals, is yet a third. This is initial, 
fundamental; nothing can atone for it completely. The wrongs of 
children are in their way, as great as those of men and women. Under a 


freer system—each child having been willingly brought into being— 


the responsibility of parents would be more deeply felt than it can 
be now, when a human creature is turned loose upon the world, 
as one might turn out a horse to grass. Freedom, more than 
anything else, fosters the sense of responsibility. The very house- 
maid ceases to feel responsible, if her mistress watches her every 
minute of the day. ‘The onus rests then with the mistress. The 
maid simply acts under compulsion, Responsibility vanishes. The 
State must when necessary protect its helpless members against 
neglect and ill-treatment; it must demand of the parents that 
they shall support and educate their children at all hazards; but 
surely, in order to provide for the exceptional cases in which neg- 
lect might happen, it is not necessary to hold an entire people in 
bondage, ruin innumerable lives, and create all the subtle, deep- 
reaching evils which a relationship that is enforced brings in its 
train. This method reminds one of the policy of people who keep 
their whole family in unventilated rooms, because now and then 
somebody in a weak state of health might take cold from an open 
window. The ordinary, everyday, necessary good is sacrificed to 
the possibility of an exceptional evil. It is surely childish to 
suppose that people in a free society who had full opportunity of 
forming suitable unions, who had willingly incurred the responsi- 
bility of children, would be perpetually breaking these ties, snapping 
all associations and affections, and flying off to other partners. There 
would be a public opinion then as now, that would discourage such 
tendencies, and society also has a way of adjusting its habits, after 
certain fashions, according to comfort and convenience, not to mention 

(1) In Germany divorce is allowed for incompatibility of temper, yet there are 
rather fewer divorces in that country than with us. In Ibsen’s Lady from the Sea, he 
depicts the morbid desires and uneasy longings created by a state of bondage, however 


good and amiable may be the person who holds the power. At the close of the play we 
see the wholesome, steadying effect of freedom. 
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the influence of ideals of character and conduct which never cease 
to exist. 

Granted, however, for the sake of argument, that a larger number 
of couples separated than is now the case. Remembering the 












































altered conditions and motives that are implied by the freedom to 
separate, what serious evil would result? The parents being un- 
happy together, or for some reason unsuitably matched, it is better for 
the children not to live in the home-atmosphere inevitable in such cir- 
cumstances. They need not necessarily be entirely separated from 
either parent (under present conditions, school-life separates them 
during the greater part of the year from /ofh), nor need they suffer 
more than is unavoidable in every case when parents are not com- 
pletely at one. The difficulties are almost entirely imaginary, and 
they take their very shaky stand on the unformulated assumption that 
the father and mother both have a large and constant part in their 
children’s education and training, that the parents continually live 
as central ornaments to a group of clustering offspring from whom 
they are unwillingly torn each evening when the unwelcome nurse- 
maid comes to distribute them among their respective cots. 

I have elsewhere stated at length why it seems to me that the 
mother has a moral right to final authority over her children, 
and not the father, so I will not touch upon this unpopular 
point here again, but that idea is essential to what appears to me a 
just arrangement in case of the separation of parents. The mother 
should be able to claim her children if she desires to exercise her 
rights to the full, and under new economic conditions, she would 
have no difficulty in supporting the one or two that she would be 
likely to have. More often, however, some compromise would be 
made, and there is no reason to suppose a greater separation from ‘ 
the parents than is now invariably necessary, through the practice of 
depriving children of home-influence during the most susceptible 
time of their lives, by sending them to public schools. Anything 
more astonishingly trustful than such conduct on the part of parents 
is difficult to conceive! Boys are plunged suddenly into a new and not 
exactly beautiful or moral world without guide or compass, without 
preparation, and Providence must decree what influences shall prevail 
upon the unformed spirit. Providence must have its hands full! 
Yet nobody objects, nobody says, ‘“‘ How sad for those boys to be 
deprived of the joint-guardianship of father and mother! How sad 
that the parents are not able to watch over their welfare!” If 
parental care from both sides is so essential, why is this system of 
exile from the home not condemned; if it is not essential, why is 
there so much horror at the partial separation from one of the 
parents? Were home-life less restrictive and dull—were its in- 
fluence extended much later in life than it now is, a child would 
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undeniably have a better chance of developing mentally and morally, 
than he now enjoys. If, in such a case, the father and mother were 
separated, still the child would have a home where he spent much of 
his time, during the years of education and development. The 
enormous importance that is given to the possession of two parents 
under the same roof, whether or not they live harmoniously and 
willingly, seems to savour very strongly of superstition. 

This problem of the children, however, touches on so many 
burning questions, offends so many rooted ideas, that every avail- 
able argument runs straight against an objection, old and stiff, and 
for the moment immovable. The kindred topic of educational 
methods affects the question also, but cannot be entered upon here. 

The chief, the essential point to consider in this question is the 
altered conception of life and morality which its development 
implies. That which has been held fair and beautiful is becoming 
unlovely ; that which was formerly a right will transform itself into 
an aggression; where there were claims there will be unrestraint ; 
while liberty and love will no longer be for either sex, the stern 
alternatives. A new endeavour takes the place of the old, and as the 
altered feeling tends to shape the thoughts and actions, even of those 
who are making no effort, but are merely breathing the mental 
atmosphere of their day, the conditions of life shift slowly but 
surely till a fresh horizon opens, and the race gathers strength in 
an interval of rest for the next discovery and conquest. 

It must not be forgotten, in considering this most complex 
of questions, that while there has been much evil from licentious 
excess on the one hand, there has been also suffering among those 
who have led a strictly single life on the other. The excess, carried 
on from generation to generation, probably partly explains the 
suffering of the self-controlled. 

Society demands this endurance from women but not from men: 
men hand on to the race exaggerated instincts to devastate other 
lives, and the brunt of those unsatisfied instincts must be allowed to 
destroy the health and sometimes the reason, because the sufferer 
belongs to the sex that has no choice in these matters. Duty or 
sin: stern, strict, savage, intolerable duty, or black, polluting, 
unforgivable sin! These are the woman’s alternatives! It is not 
true that we women reap what we sow: we reap what other people 
have sown for us! 

As if to aggravate this evil, so subtle and so difficult to deal with, 
there is the terrible monotony and greyness which Heine felt so 
oppressive in English life. At midnight, he says, as he “ passed 
the fatal window of Whitehall, I felt the humid, chilly prose of 
England’s modern life freezing my veins.” 

The emotional nature is starved, or stimulated in one sole direc- 
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tion ; the heart is half empty, ready to go forth at the first hope of 
something to fill the void. The interest and attraction which men 
feel for women and women for men have no complete and healthy 
opportunity. The satisfaction of the emotional nature must be 
purchased at the cost of a bondage that lasts for life, with all its 
responsibilities and risks. The most orthodox usually admit that it 
is bad to assume these responsibilities too young, but they do not 
admit that it is bad also to forego the society and the interests for 
which there is so strong a desire. 

If there are dangers in freedom, they are nothing more than the 
price that must be paid for everything that is worth having. We 
do not prevent people from falling in love by our restrictions ; we 
only prevent them from falling in love suitably. Fulness of life, 
mental and emotional, is calming and steadying to the judgment ; 
its dangers are greatest when it is enjoyed as a solitary privilege. 

There are worse things for society than the play of passion. 
We have those worse things now in the play of lust, cruel and cold, 
in sapless lives and pinched souls, in organisms that seem a sort of 
cross between a corpse and a lay figure. 

Experience tends to prove that freedom is the right and bene- 
ficent condition for all things human: there may be necessity for 
restraint, or for guidance which has power to become restraint, 
at times and seasons of development; but freedom invigorates, 
purifies, suggests, inspires; it promotes growth and makes room 
for it. Of it must be the atmosphere of Heaven. 

There are already individual souls in whom the spirit of a new 
freedom in social life is powerfully working. It has come to them 
as an inspiration, re-moulding their lives and characters down to the 
minutest fibres. This enthusiasm is infectious, for it belongs to the 
spirit of the age and harmonizes with all its vital movements. 
Through these scattered individuals the impossible becomes fact. 

We shall sooner or later have to consider whether our ideas of 
what we are pleased to call “high” and “pure” are precisely 
square with facts; whether those men and women who keep: most 
closely to the current models of the commendable are really the most 
joy-inspiring and beneficent people. If we accept the scientific view 
of morality—the school of Bentham, Mill, Herbert Spencer, Clifford 
—that is the test which must be applied. 

What, after all, is “‘ purity ” ? 

Does it not come very close to charity which “ vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up, seeketh not her own, thinketh no evil”? The 
“ purity’ that sits up aloft under the presidency of Mrs. Grundy 
vaunteth itself exceedingly, is puffed up very much indeed, seeketh 
her own, to the entire forgetfulness of the manner in which she 
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acquires it, and occupies all her leisure in thinking evil. This 
kind of purity has a beautiful sister, who unquestioningly adopts 
the elder’s rules, but obeys them in a devotional spirit, believing 
them to come straight from heaven, with the light of holiness still 
upon them. And for these she is ready to suffer—and often has to 
suffer—martyrdom. Both these forms of purity, noble and ignoble, 
begin to grate against fact. There is yet another kind. 

This purity came into being with the love of nature, the vivid 
modern sense of the splendour of life, the “ beauty of the world.” 
She is fostered by that passionate love of liberty, of health, sunlight, 
freshness, which is becoming one of the regenerative and moving 
forces of the century. She is fresh as a sea-breeze, full of the 
breath of life, open-eyed, straight of glance and utterly without 
fear. This is the purity (the name with its pale, cramped associa- 
tions seems to mock her!) of an age of science and the poetry of 
science, of an age which permits no roofs and domes to stand 
between itself and the light of truth, which finds its hope and its 
inspiration in the service of man. 

Mona Carrp. 















































THE LYRISM OF THE ENGLISH ROMANTIC DRAMA! 


THE most prominent feature of the English Romantic or Elizabe- 
than Drama is a predominance of high-strung poetry in all its parts. 
When we compare this drama with that of Italy or of France at the 
same epoch, or even with that of Athens in the classical period, its 
characteristic quality is found to be a diffusion of lyric.1 poetry 
through every fibre, vein, and tissue of its vital structure. 

The conception of character and the choice of situations in our 
drama are always poetical. Imagination never fails, even when the 
construction of the plot is lamentably defective. The playwright, in 
his diction, in his images and metaphors, in his rhetorical embroidery, 
in his handling of blank-verse, exhibits a poetic faculty which some- 
times conceals the poverty of his dramatic resources. It often 
happens that the effect of dialogue or soliloquy is dramatically weak- 
ened by the abundance of imagery and the wealth of fancy lavished 
by the poet. The tone of diction proper to dramatic utterance fre- 
quently exhales in lyrisms. These “lyrical interbreathings,” as 
Coleridge called them with admirable nicety of phrase, are exqui- 
sitely beautiful. To the student in his chamber they offer new 
delights at every turning of the page. They appeal to his imagina- 
tion; they stimulate his sense of beauty and of passion in the outer 
and the inner worlds of nature and mankind. But they tend to 
clog and interrupt the business of the scene. In the hands of 
playwrights of the second order, of Fletcher for example, these 
“lyrical interbreathings,” constantly repeated, degenerate into a 
kind of poetical rhetoric, which excuses or cloaks a want of dramatic 
sincerity, a feeble grasp on the essential conditions of character and 
action. 

The lyrical element, which I have attempted to describe, was not 
peculiar to the drama. It pervaded all species of poetry in the Eliza- 
bethan age. That was the time when music flourished in England. 
We had then a native school of composers, and needed not to borrow 
the melodies of other lands. Every house had its lute suspended on 
the parlour-wall. In every company of men and women part-songs 
could be sung. When poets sat down to write, music sounded in 
their ears. Their thoughts and rhythms moved instinctively to 
vocal tunes. Thus we find that the epical, narrative, and meditative 
verse of the period, no less than the dramatic, was penetrated with 

(1) This paper was written to be read, upon 5th March, before the “Elizabethan 
Literary Society ’’ of Toynbee Hall. 
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lyrism. Many of the finest passages in the Faery Queen seem written 
to be sung. The lyric cry is audible throughout Marlowe’s Hero 
and Leander ; not only in its high uplifted passion, but also in the 
tense and quivering movement of the lines. Shakespeare’s sonnets 
are lyrical, both in their structure and their tone. In this respect 
they differ from the sonnets of Milton, where the gnomic or reflec- 
tive element predominates. 

The dramatists, not unnaturally, felt this lyric impulse. It is the 
function of the drama in all ages to reflect the very form and pressure 
of the time in which it flourishes. The material conditions of the 
English theatre were also favourable to the development of a lyrical 
element in our drama. In the absence of scenery or stage-decorations 
appeal had to be made to the imagination of the spectators. That 
was done by raising the accent of poetic speech to such a pitch that 
the wildest flights of fancy emphasized the playwright’s meaning. 
There were only men and boys upon tho wooden platform of the 
stage. What these actors uttered had to bring distant scenes within 
the vision of the audience ; their lines interpreted subtle changes of 
emotion, sudden reverses of fortune, the flux and reflux of passion 
in human hearts; and all this had to be presented with nothing but 
a bare background, with the open sky above, with people in hats and 
trunk-hose sitting, smoking, jostling the players on the stage. 
That being so, it is not wonderful that the playwright used the lyric 
note, the note of high impassioned poetry, to stimulate the fancy of 
his audience, and to carry them away with him into the realm of the 
ideal. He could not act upon their sense of sight, as the modern 
playwright does. Unless he pierced their intellectual sense, he 
failed to rivet their attention. It is thus, at any rate, that I partly 
explain to myself the lyrism of the English drama. 

In plain words, the bias of poetical literature in England during 
the Elizabethan age was lyrical. The drama obeyed that bias. And 
the conditions of the London stage favoured a style of writing for 
the theatre which was eminently lyrical. 

We see this in Marlowe, the founder of our theatre. Those 
famous “lunes” of Tambur/ainc, those descants upon beauty, those 
apostrophes to divine Xenocraté, those fierce forth-stretchings after 
universal empire, are lyrical: lyrical not only in their tone and 
sentiment, but also in the form and exaltation of the verses which 
express them. The serious part of Faustus is a sustained lyric. The 
philosopher in his study evokes the image of— 

‘* Women, or unwedded maids, 
Shadowing more beauty in their airy brows 


Than have the white breasts of the queen of love.” 


He cries to the fiend who buys and sells him :— 
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‘* Had I as many souls as there be stars, 
I'd give them all for Mephistophilis.” 
When Helen appears to him in a vision, he exclaims :— 
‘* Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium ?— 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss.— 
QO, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars ; 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 
When he appeared to hapless Semelé ; 
More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusa’s azured arms; 
And none but thou shalt be my paramour! ” 


The lyrical accent here is unmistakable. Preserving the form of 
dramatic verse, keeping well to his decasyllabic metre, Marlowe 
soars aloft into that higher region of poetry where music is demanded. 
He does not rely upon the decoration or the business of the stage : 
that was nothing then: he forces the audience, by poetry, by the 
evocation of their sympathies, by a keen lyric cry, to comprehend 
the dramatic situation. 

If we abstracted the lyrical passages from Tamburlaine and Faustus 
there would be little left noteworthy in these plays. The case is 
different with Edward II. Here Marlowe constructs a tragedy, 
which would be forcibly dramatic without its lyrical element. The 
lyrism survives. It is particularly potent in the scene of Edward’s 
abdication. But the action and the passions move almost without its 
help. The lyric, which was nearly everything in Tamburlaine and 
Faustus, has become a subordinate quantity in Edward II. 

At the point which Marlowe reached in Edward II., Shakespeare 
took his art up. Shakespeare always regarded the dramatic move- 
ment of the play first. But he never neglected the lyrical element. 
He recognised this as a main point in the romantic drama, which he 
was born to perfect. And he has more than once or twice written 
plays which are purely lyrical in their construction. 

It will suffice to mention Romeo and Juliet. This isa lyrical poem, 
dramatically presented. Asa German critic has remarked, Romeo 
and Juliet combines the sonnet, the epithalium, and the aubade— 
three types of lyrical poetry—under one dramatic form. The whole 
play is a Chant d’ Amour—an exhalation of human love, in poetry 
assuming the dramatic mantle. All the incidents of action fall 
away and sink into their place before the simple fact that Romeo 
loves Juliet, and Juliet loves Romeo. This play is the lyric ery 
converted into drama. 
| I must not engage in detailed analysis upon this point, else I 
should like to show by copious illustrations how lyrically conceived 
and executed is the tragedy of Richard II. I should like to show 
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how Love’s Labour’s Lost falls short of being a good comedy by its 
dependence upon lyrical rhymed structures in the metre, and by its 
incongruous admixture of high lyric flights of passion—Biron’s 
ecstatic extravaganzas—with satirical humour and frank buffoonery. 
This play, in some respects one of the most charming of Shake- 
speare’s earliest efforts, closing as it does upon the note of one of his 
most genial and native songs, does not indeed deserve the name of a 
comedy, but rather that of some ethereal variety-entertainment, 
because of its imperfectly assimilated lyrism. I should like to point 
out how far more finely mingled are the elements of comedy and 
lyric in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, which is really a dramatic 
romance, interweaving three separate strains of poetry—the heroic 
in Theseus, the amorous in the two pairs of lovers, the fantastic in 
the fairies—with one strain of burlesque, toned exquisitely into 
keeping with the major parts. I should like lastly to demonstrate 
how The Tempest, a work of Shakespeare’s maturity, is a pure ideal 
lyric, converted by the master’s wonder-working wand into an 
effective drama for the stage, without the sacrifice of its dominant 
quality, but rather by the maintenance of the lyric note throughout. 
Descending to minor compositions, it would have been interesting 
to examine Dekker’s Old Fortunatus, Day’s Parliament of Bees, 
‘tetcher’s Fuithful Shepherdess, and some of the later romantic tragi- 
comedies, in which the lyrism of the English drama is most notice 
able. For the present, having suggested this point of view, I will 
leave it to the consideration of impartial students. 

Marlowe proved in Edward II. that a tragedy could be con- 
structed, which was not dependent on its lyrical element, but which 
used that only for purposes of occasional rhetoric and powerful 
appeal to the imagination of the audience. The type which he then 
fixed became the standard for his immediate successors. 

This brings us back to what Coleridge called the “lyrical inter- 
breathings’’ of the romantic drama, and necessitates a closer exami- 
nation of those portions of non-lyrical plays in which the dramatic 
style modulates into the lyric. 

The passages in Shakespeare’s tragedies and comedies where 
dialogue or soliloquy soars into the empyrean of impassioned poetry 
are so frequent, and some of them are so famous, that it is needless 
to do more than allude to them in passing. Macbeth’s declamation 
on the vanity of life, when he hears the news of the Queen’s death ; 
Perdita’s melodious enumeration of spring-flowers ; Claudio’s horror- 
stricken meditation on the state of disembodied spirits ; the narrative 
of Ophelia’s drowning; the last speeches of Antony and Cleopatra— 
especially that sublime cry of hers :— 


‘‘T am again for Cydnus, 
To meet Mark Antony !” — 
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all these illustrate what I mean by dramatic style transfigured, raised 
to lyrical intensity. So are some of those brief snatches which occur 
occasionally in almost unexpected places, as when Timon dismisses 
the Athenian senators :— 


**Come not to me again; but say to Athens 
Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beachéd verge of the salt flood ; 
Whom once a day with his embosséd froth 
The turbulent surge shall cover.” 


So, again, are those vignetted pictures, and freaks of roving fancy, 
which present an episode idealized, and strike the keynote of its 
purified emotion. A good instance of this is when Lorenzo and 
Jessica exchange their lovers’ thoughts by means of musical allusions 
—a sustained and measured dialogue in antiphonal descant—beneath 
the flooding moonlight in the Park at Belmont. 


Lor. In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea banks and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage. 

Jes. In such a night 
Medea gathered the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old Aeson.”’ 


This uplifting of dramatic into lyrical style in dialogue and 
soliloquy is common to all those of the Elizabethan playwrights who 
were gifted with a genuine poetic faculty. We find it everywhere in 
Fletcher’s romantic plays. I need not culi examples from The Faithful 
Shepherdess, for that is obviously lyrical throughout. I will rather allude 
in passing to Ordella’s panegyric onjdeath in Thierry and Theodoret ; 
to Memnon’s address to his young mistress in The Mad Lover; to 
Aspatia’s impassioned vision of Ariadne on the desert island in The 
Maid’s Tragedy. These are doubtless too familiar to call for quota- 
tion in full. But a passage may be selected from The Custom of the 
Country—that comedy which might be called a dung-heap strewn 
with pearls—to illustrate the specific quality of Fletcher’s lyrism :— 


‘*Strew all your withered flowers, your autumn sweets, 
By the hot sun ravished of bud and beauty, 
Thus round about her bride-bed; hang these blacks there, 
The emblems of her honour lost: all joy 
That leads a virgin to receive her lover, 
Keep from this place ; all fellow maids that bless her, 
And blushing do unloose her zone, keep from her ; 
No merry noise, nor lusty songs, be heard here, 
Nor full cups crowned with wine make the rooms giddy : 
This is no masque of mirth, but murdered honour. 
Sing mournfully that sad epithalamion 
I gave thee now; and, prithee, let thy lute weep.” 
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We note the same ascent to lyrism in Heywood. When Mr. 
Frankford, in A Woman Killed with Kindness, is approaching and 
leaving his wife’s bed-chamber, and again when he discovers the 
lute which she has left behind her in the desecrated home, he 
breaks into soliloquies ringing with a wounded heart-cry. The in- 
tensity of the situation changes the accent of the verse. One of these 
three passages will serve as an example :— 

**Q God! O God! that it were possible 
To undo things done ; to call back yesterday ! 
That time could turn up his swift sandy glass 
To untell the days, and to redeem these hours! 
Or that the sun 
Could, rising from the west, draw his coach backward ; 
Take from the account of time so many minutes, 
Till he had all these seasons called again, 
Those minutes, and those actions done in them, 
Even froin her first offence; that I might take her 
As spotless as an angel in my arms! 
But, oh! I talk of things impossible, 
And cast beyond the moon.” 

It is the same with Webster, with Dekker, with Ford, with 
Marston. Even Ben Jonson, that strict master of severity in style, 
indulges now and then in flights of lyrism. Lovel’s dissertation 
upon Platonic affection in The New Inn is an example; so too are 
the opening lines about Eariné in The Sad Shepherd. 

We have now seen that the characteristic note of the English 
romantic drama is a predominance of high-strung poetry in all its 
parts. This poetry, even in the blank-verse passages, assumes a 
lyrical quality. But the spirit of this poetry goes farther ; climbs 
higher ; and the final point to which it soars, claims our attention 
next. The lyrical element, on which I have been so long insisting 
as the very mainspring of English romantic art, culminates and finds 
free expression in the songs which are scattered up and down each 
play. These songs cannot be regarded as occasional ditties, inter- 
polated for the delectation of the audience. On the contrary they 
strike the keynote of the playwright’s style. They condense the 
particular emotion of the tragedy or comedy in a quintessential drop 
of melody. Mr. Pater has dwelt upon a single instance of this fact 
with his usual felicity of phrase. Speaking of the song of Mariana’s 
page in Measure for Measure, he remarks that in it “the kindling 
power and poetry of the whole play seems to pass for a moment into 
an actual strain of music.” The same might be said about the two 
songs in the second act of As You Like Jt, Ariel’s songs in Thi 
Tempest, and all the fairy lyrics of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
What painters call their accent, the highest value in their pictures, we 
find in these dramatic lyrics. It only requires a moment’s reflection 
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to perceive in how true a sense the little poems written by the 
dramatist for music at a certain point in his play, give the accent of 
his style, the highest value in his scheme of composition. This is 
very clear when we consider the dirges introduced by Webster into 
The Duchess of Maifi and Vittoria Corombona. The sombre genius of 
the poet, his sinister philosophy of life, the terrible gloom of his 
tragic motives, are epitomized in those funeral ditties. In like 
manner, the theme of Fletcher’s Valentinian is accentuated by the 
two songs of the second act; and the whole spirit of The Maid’s 
Tragedy lives in Aspatia’s dirge :— 


‘* Lay a garland on my hearse 
Of the dismal yew; 
Maidens, willow branches bear ; 
Say, I died true. 


My love was false, but I was firm 
From my hour of birth. 

Upon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth!” 


Ford, though he was not one of the best lyrists of this period, 
managed to sublimate the motive of his tragedy, The Broken Heart, in 
three songs, ‘ Can you paint a thought ?”’ “Oh, no more, no more, 
too late,” and ‘‘ Glories, pleasures, pomps, delights, and ease.” 

This is equally true of comedies or dramatized romances. Dekker’s 
lyrics in The Pleasant Comedy of Patient Grissell yield at once the 
purest accent of his own poetic quality and the highest value of the 
play in which they occur. Heywood’s song, “ Ye little birds that 
” is the culminating point of his Fair Maid of the 
Exchange. The spirit of the man and the spirit of the work of art 
are both extracted and etherealized in the four stanzas of that 
exquisitely transparent ditty. 


sit and sing, 


I have now made it clear in what way I think the songs which 
are scattered through our drama deserve to be carefully studied ; 
first as the ultimate expression of that lyrism to which the romantic 
species in England was always tending ; and secondly, as an index 
to the playwright’s specific quality as poet, 

Some of our dramatists were defective in the lyrical faculty. 
Their blank-verse lyrism is rather rhetorical than poetical; and 
their songs are mediocre. Massinger is of this sort; so, but in a 
less degree, is Middleton ; and Shirley might be classed with them, 
had he not bequeathed to us the two immortal odes upon the vanity 
of human power and glory, from Cupid and Death and The Conten- 
tion of Ajax. 

Ben Jonson rarely struck the note of genuine inevitable lyric 
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inspiration. None of the songs in his plays can be called perfect in 
their music. Beside being stiff through labour of the file, they are 
often awkward in some turn or other of expression. The best to my 
mind are the “ Hymn to Diana,” in Cynthia’s Revels, and the “Ode to 
Charis,” introduced from Underwoods into The Devil is an Ass. It 
may interest some of my readers to learn that the third stanza of 
this beautiful poem was parodied by Sir John Suckling in Zhe Sad 
One. Jonson had written :— 


‘** Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before rude hands have touched it ? 
Have marked but the fall of the snow 
Before the soil hath smutched it ? 
Have you felt the wool of the beaver, 
Or swan’s down ever ” 
Or have smelt o’ the bud of the brier, 
Or the nard in the fire ? 
Or have tasted the bag of the bee ? 
O so white, O so soft, O so sweet is she!”’ 


Suckling converted this to his own use as follows :— 


‘* Hast thou seen the down in the air, 
When wanton blasts have tossed it ? 
Or the ship on the sea, 
When ruder winds have crossed it ? 
Hast thou marked the crocodile’s weeping, 
Or the fox’s sleeping ? 
Or hast thou viewed the peacock in his pride, 
Or the dove by his bride, 
When he courts for his lechery ? 
Oh! so fickle, oh! so vain, oh! so false, so false is she! 


The execution of the lyric in Volpone, “Come, my Celia, let us 
prove,” is excellent. These couplets might be reckoned among 
Jonson’s successes, did they not challenge fatal comparison with the 
Ode of Catullus, from which they are in part borrowed, but of which 
they are in no true sense an adequate translation. The song from 
The Silent Woman, “Still to be neat, still to be drest,’ converted 
into English from the Latin of Jean Bonnefons, deserves honourable 
mention ; not only for its terseness and correction, but also because 
it plainly foreshadowed and probably helped to form the lyric style 
of the seventeenth century. If we may trust Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, Jonson thought highly of his drinking-song in The 
Poetaster. It does not find a place in the best anthologies of songs 
from the dramatists. I shall therefore produce it here; for it 
illustrates what I mean by Jonson’s awkwardness of phrase; and 
if he really set great store upon this little ode, it also illustrates his 
incapacity for just self-criticism :— 
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‘¢ Swell me a bowl with lusty wine, 
Till I may see the plump Lyzeus swim 
Above the brim: 
[I drink as I would write, 
In flowing measure filled with flame and sprite.” 

This is certainly inferior in poetry and rhythm to Fletcher’s “ God 
Lywus ever young,” and to Lyly’s “O for a bowl of fat canary,” 
which reappears improved in one of Middleton’s comedies. Beau- 
tiful lyrical extracts may be culled from Jonson’s Masques. But 
these are only fragments, scattered stanzas, occasional flights above 
the poet’s ordinary mood—like that fine passage from the Queen’s 
Masque, prefiguring the style of Dryden’s odes, which begins, ‘ So 
beauty on the waters stood ””—like the description of an ocean para- 
dise in The Fortunate Isles, ‘The winds are sweet and gently blow ” 
—like the dirge for withered spring-flowers in Pan’s Anniversary, 
“Drop, drop, you violets, change your hues.”* Indeed Jonson, with 
all his fine poetic feeling, was not sure of touch enough, nor exact- 
ing enough in his taste, to produce lyrics of a sustained excellence. 
The one absolutely faultless song he wrote, ‘‘ Drink to me only with 
thine eyes,” is absent from his dramatic works. 

One playwright of the highest eminence, and two of the second 
order, Marlowe, Cyril Tourneur, and Marston, have no songs printed 
in their plays. This does not prove, however, that they wrote none ; 
for publishers, at that period, were not always careful to retain the 
lyrics when they sent an author’s plays to press. It also appears 
that stage ditties were regarded as common property. In the case 
of Marston, stage directions are frequently given for the introduction 
of music and singing. But whether his own lyrics were used on those 
occasions cannot now be determined. Marlowe had the lyrical 
faculty in over-measure. I have already pointed out what a large 
part blank-verse lyrism plays in his tragedies. It must therefore 
be left to conjecture whether he chose to dispense with the element 
of song, or whether in the printing of his plays the lyrics were 
omitted. In the latter case, we have suffered grievous wrong from 
the publishers of his dramatic works. But I am inclined to believe, 
from the stage-business of Marlowe’s tragedies, that the detached 
lyric formed no portion of his scheme. Did we possess none but the 
original editions of Lyly’s comedies, we should have to mourn the 
loss of those charming songs, which form the best part of Lyly’s 
literary bequest to posterity. They were introduced by Edward 
Blount into the complete edition of 1632. With regard to Tourneur, 

(1) A Mad World, my Masters. 

(2) The text of the Masque gives ‘“‘ Drop, drop, your violets.’’ Since the violets are 
obviously addressed in the following lines, it seems to me that your must here be a mis- 
print for you. 
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there is no reason to suppose that he was incapable of writing songs 
superior to those of Ford, and not inferior to Webster’s. The lyrisms 
in his blank-verse are magnificently poignantly fantastic. 

Two collections of dramatic lyrics have been published in this 
century. The first, called Songs from the Dramatists, by Robert 
Bell, has long been out of print. The second, edited by Mr. A. H. 
Bullen, under the title of Lyrics from Elizabethan Dramatists, bears 
the date of 1889. These books, both of which are valuable, have a 
somewhat different scope and diverse merits. Mr. Bell begins 
earlier, and ends later. His first entries are the five lyrics from 
Ralph Roister Doister. His last are five songs from the comedies of 
Sheridan. Mr. Bullen starts with Lyly, and finishes with Jasper 
Mayne and Thomas Forde, contemporaries of Milton. Though Mr. 
Bell covers a larger ground, he is neither so complete nor so 
scholarly as Mr. Bullen. His anthology, delightful and useful as it 
is, bears the air of dilettante reading and caprice. Mr. Bullen is 
well-nigh exhaustive within the limits he has assigned to himself. 
He has also reproduced for the first time many interesting pieces 
which were known to few but specialists. I may mention, in parti- 
cular, the lyrics of Thomas Nash, all of which are well worth study ; 
of Peter Hausted, William Habington, and Richard Brome, whose 
charming spring ditty from The Jolly Beggars was unaccountably 
omitted by Mr. Bell. I must here express my hope that, when Mr. 
Bullen issues a new edition of his book, he will incorporate those 
earlier pieces, which we find in Bell’s anthology, adding perhaps 
the fresh and simple April song which opens the Morality of Lusty 
Juventus. No scholar in England is better fitted than Mr. Bullen 
to unlock all the treasuries of Elizabethan dramatic literature, and 
to present a thoroughly complete collection of its lyrics. 

This mention of Mr. Bullen’s recent publication calls to mind the 
splendid services he rendered to English literature by his publication 
of two volumesof Lyrics from Elizabethan Song Books, and by his edition 
of the works of Dr. Thomas Campion. These three books present 
us with a body of lyrical poetry, which was written expressly for 
music, but which had no connection with the drama. His fourth 
book, Lyrics from Elizabethan Dramatists, invites a comparison with 
the three preceding volumes.’ Surveying the whole mass of songs 
presented to us in these anthologies, we first observe the common 
note which marks them all out as the product of one period, the 
outcome of one national sensibility. The style throughout is the 
style of that Renaissance movement which took hold of England in 
the last quarter of the sixteenth century, and which spent its force 


(1) All the books edited by Mr. Bullen, to which I have called attention, are pub- 
lished by Mr. John C. Nimmo. 
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before the restoration of the Stuarts. There is no mistaking the 
similarity of tone and accent in all the lyrics written during that 
memorable space of somewhat more than fifty years. They have a 
spontaneity, a bird-like freshness, an irrecoverable facility of sing- 
ing, which has never been recaptured in the centuries which fol- 
lowed. This divine quality of careless inspiration they possess in 
common. But when we look closer, we find that the dramatic 
lyrics differ in important respects from those of the song-books. The 
latter are always more generic, vaguer, broader in their emotion. 
They were intended to be sung in every place where men and women 
met together for society and recreation. Consequently, their authors 
tuned them to what Browning called “the common chord,” “the 
C major of this life.’ The songs of the dramatists, on the other 
hand, cannot easily be detached from their context, from the situa- 
tions they were meant to accentuate. The playwrights wrote them, 
as I have attempted to prove, in order to give the highest value, to 
strike the keynote of their compositions. Perhaps we ought not to 
ascribe deliberate intention to the authors of these stage songs. But 
being penetrated with the dramatic situation, this forced them, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to a special treatment of the lays they 
wrote for it. Therefore, the emotion expressed is specific, definite, 
connected with the particular movement and motive of the plays 
where they occur. It follows that the dramatic song is more 
intense, high-pitched, and thrilling, than the lyric meant for 
chamber music. There is more concentrated stuff of thought and 
passion directed to a single psychological moment in its poetry. 

I do not wish to assert that this is invariably the case. Examples 
might be culled from the drama in which the song is only interpo- 
lated as a pleasing ditty. Examples, again, might be selected from 
Campion, in which the song seems to demand a dramatic set- 
ting. But, broadly speaking, I think that this distinction holds 
good. If the distinction appears paradoxical, its validity can be 
tested by a comparative study of the two kinds of lyrics. Paradoxes 
at any rate have this value, that they suggest new points of view, 
and stimulate the critical faculty. 

I have treated our romantic drama from the point of view of lyric 
poetry, and have tried to demonstrate its constant striving after 
lyrical expression in the handling of blank verse, and the culmina- 
tion of that effort in the songs written to illustrate certain leading 
motives or decisive situations of the action. 

This position is confirmed when we pass from the Elizabethan to 
the Restoration playwrights. The Comedy of the Restoration was 
essentially non-lyrical; and that is equally true of its tragedy. 
Even in Otway we do not discover the lyrical interbreathings 
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which were so marked a feature of Elizabethan literature. Dryden 
gives us plenty of robust declamation and sonorous rhetoric; but 
the note of his drama is not poetical. As might be expected, the 
songs of this period are defective in poetic feeling and fancy. Some 
of Congreve’s have an exquisite finish, a sparkling brilliancy ; but 
their finish and their sparkle are those of a paste diamond. Dryden 
wrote rough, commonplace, and tawdry lyrics for the stage. I will 
quote a stanza from The Spanish Friar, which deserves attention, not 
only because it illustrates the extraordinary want of charm in Dry- 
den’s stage-songs, but also because it first exemplified the metrical 
scheme which Swinburne adopted for his Garden of Proserpine :— 


‘¢ Farewell, ungrateful traitor, 
Farewell, my perjured swain! 
Let never injured creature 
Believe a man again. 
The pleasure of possessing 
Surpasses all expressing: 
But ’tis too short a blessing, 
And love too long a pain.” 


Mr. Swinburne deserves credit for having perceived the capacities 
of this stanza, and for constructing the silk purse of his immortal 
poem out of such a veritable sow’s ear. 

Joun Appinetron SymMonps. 
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In commencing a few remarks on a subject of the very greatest 
importance to all in any way connected with, or interested in the 
turf, I think it may be laid down that nothing can be done to 
mitigate the evils of betting unless the civil authorities can be 
induced to institute repressive measures. Those entrusted with the 
maintenance of order have sufficient powers for this purpose, if they 
will only use them. They may go on, as at present, allowing the evil 
to increase, by doing nothing to prevent it, or they may, if they only 
will, abolish its worst features very quickly and decisively. 

The ready-money bettors have been condemned by law, while 
racing authorities have everywhere spoken against the pernicious 
system now carried on; yet, at Newmarket, the ready-money bettor 
may be seen plying his trade without fear of molestation. What 
does this mean but that there is open admission of his right to break 
the law, and to rob any and every man who comes within the 
influence of his power? Like many other racecourses, Newmarket 
is private property, and those who attend the meetings must con- 
form to the rules and regulations laid down for racing guidance. 
The suppression of robberies, vice, and infamy can, it is presumed, 
be left to the police; but still the betting evil remains rampant as 
before. If the class of men I allude to were refused admittance 
to the stand and its enclosure, where they actually swarm, as they 
also may be seen in great numbers on other parts of the course, and 
were to be taken into custody by the police, they would soon learn 
to obey the law, though they might not admire its enactments. 
Racing officials at every other meeting would then of necessity follow 
the examples set by the turf oracles, and co-operating with the 
police, by their moral influence, this nuisance would certainly be at 
once and for ever abolished, at any rate in this generation. This 
is a simple matter, easily effected, and I trust the good sense and 
honourable intentions of all racing officials will, with the aid of the 
police, eventually carry it to a successful issue. 

The racing scason of 1889, which closed in November last, was 
certainly one of great success, and will be long remembered beyond 
its predecessor, for the introduction of some useful reforms that 
have improved the morals of the turf, and increased sport. For all 
good results, the authorities who preside over its destinies may 
well be congratulated. But reforms might have been carried 
further with increased advantage. Let us hope the Spring Meeting 
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at Lincoln, which opens on the 24th instant, will prove an auspicious 
commencement of the racing year, and that that may be even more 
successful than the last, which began the reforming campaign under 
such favourable circumstances. 

A few remarks on things that previously occurred, which may, if 
warning be not taken, occur again with the same pernicious effect, 
seems to me necessary in alluding to the great and growing evil in 
our midst, that is sapping the best interests of the turf, and will, in 
time, if permitted to remain unchecked and un-abolished, ruin it. 
Let us not think because reform is begun it is also finished, that the 
Augean stable is cleansed, and that Hercules may rest on his laurels. 
No. The evil that remains untouched, is hydra-headed and mon- 
strous, and nothing but the combined and well-sustained efforts of 
racing authorities, will ever abolish it. If they relax their efforts 
before attaining their object, to what purpose have they laboured, 
but in vain ? 

The new rules on racing that came into operation at the com- 
mencement of the present year have been instituted, and the old 
ones have been revised, with much care, by able and conscientious 
men, who are, however, like other people, fallible, and have either 
overlooked or, for some cause, left unnoticed one of the greatest 
evils of the day. A growing and monstrous mischief is this, so 
palpably dishonest, and so injuriously affecting the morals and com- 
fort of the lower classes, that its repression is demanded by every 
well-conducted member of society, as well as by the philanthropists 
and benefactors of the many. I criticise nothing that has been done. 
I attribute to the framers of these new laws nothing but an ardent 
desire to disinterestedly and faithfully perform an onerous duty for 
the good of the turf—present and future. And as far as they have 
gone, their work deserves the thanks of the racing community. I 
only regret they have not gone a step farther, and “ bearded the lion 
in his den,” by grappling with the greatest pest of society, the cur- 
rent evil of the day, namely, the practice of ready-money betting, 
whose continued existence is a blot on the nationality of every 
Englishman. So itis not what has been done, but what has been left 
undone—ought, I consider, to have been done—that I comment on. 

In the pages of Zhe Fortnight/y I have before now taken the liberty 
of pointing out the injury that is done to the turf by the vacillating 
practice of the Jockey Club in not upholding the laws of the land 
and supporting the authorities in the execution of their duty, in not 
insisting on their doing it at Newmarket as well as seeing it enforced 
on every racecourse, where they hold supreme jurisdiction. But, 
since then, the nuisance has increased and is still increasing with 
results which are manifest, as was feared, and could only be ex- 
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pected, and with distressing effects on the morals of all classes of 
society. It has driven thousands of well-disposed men and delicate 
women from the nauseating scene, and has probably worked more 
mischief to the turf than any other practice, that is, or has ever been 
permitted to exist. Since then I am also able to add other evidence 
from the lips and writings of people who are no mean authorities 
on this important subject. These gentlemen, with one accord, 
condemn the nuisance and unfairness of ready-money betting, and 
require this occupation to be no more tolerated, no, not for a 
moment. ‘To me it seems no fitter opportunity could be seized 
than the present, no means so good as this review for bringing the 
matter more prominently before the notice of the public, and of 
those parties whom it may more particularly concern. I do this 
with the hope of stimulating the authorities to remove the ready- 
money bettors from every racecourse in the Kingdom; and I wish 
to show how easily and effectively this may be done by the appli- 
cation of such proper means as are at command. It is a theme 
that has been discussed by the clergy as well as by the laity, by 
high and low alike, and has been condemned by able and conscien- 
tious writers. Practical men of great ability have spoken against 
its rascality, but from want of action have left the nuisance unabated. 

Betting is not illegal, though strictly speaking you cannot compel 
a man to pay you a bet he has made and lost, which is bad enough. 
But when you bet with dishonest men, who never intend to pay if 
they lose, it is ten times worse, and this is the abominable class 
we now meet with in swarms on every racecourse. On the laws 
and regulations that are supposed to govern the actions of book- 
makers I will now say something. The legitimate and respectable 
bookmakers, of whom we have many, are as a body wealthy, 
but in olden times of more service to racing than they are now, 
while the rest of the fraternity are positively the curse of the turf. 
I am writing on broad principles from a national peint of view, for 
the improvement and increase of our horses, the enlargement of sport, 
as well as the morality and benefit of the turf, which I hope these 
and following suggestions will in some way assist in bringing about. 
The system that but a few years ago was found so baneful to sport, 
and to the moral condition of the people, that it had to be put down 
by the strong arm of the law, has been revived, and now reigns 
unchecked over the length and breadth of the land, from John 
o’ Groat’s to Land’s End, injuriously affecting the well-being of 
society. 

Bookmakers now lay you unfair odds, to their own injury, for the 
practice has induced thousands of other “pencillers” to join the 
laying circle, and so partake of a part of the spoil, which was 
VOL, XLVII. N.S, BB 
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formerly divided among the genuine bettors. This latter reason may 
or may not be the cause, as is asserted, of bookmakers laying such 
extremely short odds. But whatever the cause the effect is pro- 
nounced and certain, and half the odds you could once get for the 
asking is not obtainable now, under any circumstances. There is an 
increase of betting in a diversity of ways, such as were never known 
before, tempting men to bet to a greater extent and not so fairly. 

As betting is now very commonly conducted, it is to many 
bookmakers what in olden days hazard was to those who kept 
gaming-houses, and the result is as disastrous to those who dabble 
in the one insinuating amusement as it was to those who dabbled 
in the other, except to those that have very long purses. For it is 
practically heads they win, tails you lose. Happily hazard has had 
its day, thanks to the Legislature, and is now known only by name 
to the rising generation. Betting, to some rich owners, is of 
little, and to others of no, consequence whatever. In fact, some 
gentlemen would rather see their horses start at two to one than 
at twenty or thirty to one. But to gentlemen with fixed incomes, 
barely sufficient to enable them to keep a small stud, it is a very 
different matter; and to such, as to many others, it is of vital 
importance that they should have the legitimate market price, what- 
ever that may be. This would enable them to meet the continuous 
and heavy expenses that racing entails on all lovers of sport who 
indulge in keeping a few horses; and would even enable them to 
increase the number in their stables. Otherwise, as a natural con- 
sequence, the turf must suffer from the loss of supporters that are 
no longer able to hold their own with the bookmakers of the present 
day. 

Here, so far, the evil is plain, and the remedy, if properly applied, 
is simple and effective. Seeing that it is, as I have shown, 
impossible to obtain a fair price about any horse that you may wish 
to back, let us provide ourselves with a better mode of wagering than 
the present. By the existing system, only a class that is no good to 
racing is enriched, and racing men have to suffer; consequently, the 
decline of sport must follow. Now, for the purpose of suggesting 
a mode of reform, let me refer at some length to what has been so 
effectively done in other countries by mechanical appliances. To 
allude to a few of the many advantages these have over the loose 
mode of wagering at present practised might not satisfy the scep- 
tical, though they may be, and are, easily understood. Therefore, 
I shall endeavour to prove, beyond doubt, the excellence of such 
instruments, as well as the urgent necessity for their adoption on 
every racecourse in the United Kingdom. Thereare several betting 
machines, I believe, in full work in many parts of Australia, India, 
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America, France, and perhaps a dozen other countries, bearing 
different appellations, and all working effectively, for the benefit 
of backers, to the discomfort of bookmakers. This mode of 
betting is known on the Continent and in America by the name 
of the pari-mutuc/. ‘Totalizator” is the term applied to the 
instruments in Australia. I will give a few instances of what these 
instruments have done for the morals of the turf, the increase of 
sport, and the welfare of racing men and others that support racing 
in the latter country, and show by comparison what wonders they 
may be expected to do when properly worked, in this, the home of 
the racer. jut first let me mentior the objections to the use of 
such an instrument, which may easily and effectively be dealt with at 
no great length. 

I shall be told at the very outset that the system has been tried 
here unsuccessfully, and has been condemned by law. Some people 
have said so, but the facts admit of no such construction; it is a 
mistaken idea and not worthy of the slightest credence. Many 
years ago a primitive and inferior automatic instrument, somewhat 
resembling those now in use elsewhere, known by such or a similar 
name, was used in this country for a short time. That it was 
soon and very properly put down is equally true. When it became 
known that this imperfect, crude, and spurious instrument could be 
unfairly manipulated and worked for the benefit of the operators to 
the injury of the depositors, then, of course, the remedy became worse 
than the evil it was designed to correct. But this argues nothing 





against the use of a mechanical instrument which science has brought 
to perfection, and which cannot be tampered with, and thus prevents 
the possibility of fraud. No, I repeat, no such instrument has yet 
been tried in this country, though in almost every other such instru- 
ments have been used for years, and still continue to be used with 
most complete success and satisfaction to every individual fond of 
racing. In corroboration of these statements I may quote a sport- 
ing organ in reference to the totalizator :—‘I have heard it stated 
that it has been tried and failed in England. But where was it 
tried?” ‘The totalizator banishes the bookmakers off the face 
of the earth.” Again, “In the only country in the world (Australia) 
where things are properly managed, where ladies can go to race- 
meetings without being forced to come into contact with discreditable 
beings and listen to the filthiest of language, which is the common 
lot in grand stands in cultivated England, the totalizator is a recog- 
nised institution.” Further, “In India it is an acknowledged 
medium of speculation, and to the great majority it must be appa- 
rent that only by its use can strict justice be dispensed.” So having 
disposed of one of the objections raised against the employment of 
BB2 
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the totalizator in this country, let me refer to another equally 
puerile, and easily disproved. By its enemies, the bookmakers, 
we are told that in using such instruments you never know till after 
the race the exact odds you are taking. Though this may be partly 
true, yet you may know near enough to influence your proceedings, 
and in most cases the actual odds may be known to a fraction, and 
in any and every case you must and do get the fair mechanical odds, 
whether little or much. 

But the objection is equally true as regards the bookmaker. For 
whatever price he may give you at one minute is often not obtainable 
at another, and presently you may get double as much, or perhaps not 
get taken at all. Therefore it is impossible for you to determine at 
what period it is most advantageous for you to bet, whether at the 
beginning, middle, or end of the market. It is just a matter of 
chance in one case as in the other, regulated in both instances by 
the weight of money an animal may be backed for. 

These important facts show the indisputable advantages of the 
pari-mutuel system, which surely ought not to be overlooked by 
backers and owners of horses who have their own interests and 
those of the turf at heart. We all know that the more money a 
horse is backed for the greater the favourite he will be. That is 
obvious enough, and must be the case in any system of betting. 

It is, and must be so with the totalizator. But with this there is 
an additional advantage, namely, that you always get the exact odds, 
whether short or long, against any and every animal that runs in 
the race, to which is further added the overwhelming benefit to 
backers, that if no one backs the winner, no one loses more than five 
per cent. on the sum invested, deducted for the use of the instru- 
ment. On the other hand, in betting with the bookmakers you lose 
all, whether it be £1 or £1,000. Here, then, is a distinct advantage 
gained by the use of the instrument, that ought alone to secure its 
adoption. On Free Trade principles, as everything is arranged now, 
let the totalizator be tried by the side of the legitimate bookmaker, 
and let the best mode of wagering be adopted ; or, if necessary, let 
both systems be continued. Even this would do away with the 
ready-money bettor. If the bookmakers can afford to, and will, lay 
you longer odds than you can get by the machine, if you don’t mind 
waiting for your money, and running the risk of losing it altogether, 
as hundreds have done before, in preference to having it for certain 
at once, and having the legitimate price paid you, by using the 
machine ; why, then, deal with the bookmaker. 

But such a thing is not likely, for who ever heard of such lavish 
liberality on the part of bookmakers as it is asserted, was seen at 
a late Parisian meeting, when the odds returned by the instruments 
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on the two great events of the meeting, were 270 tol! But what, 
after all, is 200 or 300 to 1, when it appears from results that double 
and treble that sum might have often been won in our country, from 
investments, conducted on this principle? By none would the intro- 
duction of such instruments be so thoroughly welcomed as by the 
poorer classes of society, who are now ruthlessly robbed and abused 
by ready-money bettors and welshers, the only means they have 
through which to stake their crowns or pounds. And if no other 
reason could be given for its introduction than the protection of the 
simple against the rapacity of the greedy scum of the earth, for that 
reason alone it should richly deserve the support of every individual 
who wishes well to the community at large. The totalizator would, 
moreover, suit a class of backers, whose paradoxical objections to it run 
thus. In abusing the principles of the par/-muéuel betting, ready- 
money speculators urge that through it people have no inducement to 
bet more money than they can afford to pay, and have by them. 
Whereas, in dealing with bookmakers they are often beguiled to lay 
out more money than they may find it convenient to pay on the 
following Monday, or the next settling day, if they lose. 

Now if these means had been in vogue probably the late Captain 
Scott might not have dissipated his fortune in the reckless way he 
did, and Mr. Benzon might be now with us continuing to take his 
amusement in moderate betting. For no one would think of going 
to unscrupulous moneylenders for £1,000 which the borrower, after 
obtaining at perhaps a hundred per cent., might lose the next 
minute in a machine. No; here would be a bar, a stop, to reckless 
speculation. For so long as a man can go into the “ring” and bet 
his untold thousands upon race after race, not having as many 
hundreds to pay his losses with, so long as he can find usurers to 
supply him with the needful, to be paid on the Monday after, then so 
long, too, will he continue to bet, little caring what he pays for the 
convenience. As things are he is compelled to raise funds to save 
his credit and his respect among his aristocratic associates. But in the 
other case there would not be such pressing necessity for him to have 
the money. But the ready-money bettor, above all other nuisances 
on the course, is the greatest. The very fact of touts and assistants 
running continually from one betting “ ring ”’ to another, at the oppo- 
site side of the stand in the enclosure, to keep their employers well 
posted as to the favourite and the odds against other horses in the 
race, as well as to get a glimpse of the probable starters before their 
numbers are exhibited on the telegraph boards, is positively unbear- 
able. Nay, the nuisance is often attended with some risk, from 
their running against you if you don’t happen to see them coming, 
and then they turn round and loudly abuse you for being in their way. 
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Besides that there is the disturbance created by their shouting, at 
the top of their stentorian voices, any change they may have heard 
that had lately taken place in the betting. But so long as ready- 
money bettors are allowed on the course so long will their efforts be 
exerted to the annoyance of everyone. For not only these but their 
touts and agents continually pester you to back something, and abuse 
you if you don’t. 

“In the totalizator there are no false favourites, short odds for 
rank outsiders, or welshers. The odds on or against a horse are 
regulated plainly according to the money invested on each com- 
petitor by the backer.” How these trenchant and most expressive 
words, which I quote from a sporting journal, corroborate what I 
have said in favour of the totalizator! But let us hear what the 
same authority goes on to say on this interesting subject : 


‘*In the case of the totalizator, the whole of the money invested on any par- 
ticular race—minus a small working percentage—goes to the backer of the 
winner, there being no one to pocket the surplus, as in the case of the book- 
maker; when no one has backed the winner, the bookmaker ‘ skins the lamb,’ 
and so pockets everything. But in the case of the totalizator, if no money is 
invested on the winner, those who have backed other horses in the race simply 
receive their money back.” 


Here is one more reason in addition to the many already noticed 
for the introduction of such an instrument. Others remain quite 
as cogent, which I will now go on to explain. 

In case of an objection being laid against the winner at the 
scales, the money would be refained, until the matter in dispute was 
settled, in much the same way that objections are raised and settled 
now. Again, in order to keep the “ring”’ a little more select than 
it is now, a suggestion has been made that the bookmakers should 
pay a yearly tax of £50 or £100 each, to go to the support of 
racing generally. The idea is not new, as it was broached some 
twenty or twenty-five years ago by the late Mr. J. B. Morris, who 
said he would willingly give the latter sum if it was made a com- 
pulsory rule among all members of Tattersall’s, adding that it would 
be much better for bookmakers, by making the body more select, 
and freeing it from many of its most objectionable members. But 
though the proposition found favour with many, there were yet 
more opposed to it, and so the matter was dropped. But suppos- 
ing it had been carried, and each of the members of Tattersall’s 
paid £100 each, or a grand total of something like £200,000 a year, 
for the support of racing, this would be “ little more than a drop in 
the sea” in magnitude, compared to the enormous sum that general 
use of the totalizator would bring to the clerks of the courses, and 
the ruling powers of all race-meetings, for the benefit of sport, as 
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well as for the breeding of racehorses. It would be a national 
gain, and greatly to the advantage of owners. It would, moreover, 
cause the revival of a number of race-meetings that have unfor- 
tunately been allowed to drop, not for the want of support on the 
part of owners or of the people of the neighbourhood, but simply 
from the lack of funds to enable the officials to form their pro- 
gramme according to the existing rules and regulations, one of 
which is that they must provide £300 to be run for each day of the 
meeting. 

Some people, not puritanically inclined, may even think we have 
race-meetings enough now, and that to have more would be a great 
mistake. But this, of course, is, and must be, a matter on which 
many people will seriously differ. Those that have the control of 
meetings will in their own interest consider there are plenty 
already, and more would be an injury to racing; but those that 
once had the management of race-meetings, who are now deprived of 
their office, whilst having every convenience for holding a meeting, 
will certainly think otherwise, and require better argument than that 
given to convince themselves, as well as the sporting world and 
sight-seers in their neighbourhood, of the justice of doing away with 
once popular and old-fashioned places of sport. But many such are 
gone, never to be revived so long as present rules are in existence. 
By the introduction of mechanical contrivances for betting, a 
means will be found for supplying the officials with resources for 
carrying out their meetings under the conditions required by rac- 
ing laws, and will more than double their gains, and, as a natural 
consequence, be an aid to racing. The introduction of the totali- 
zator, I think, would be no small matter for congratulation, as 
it would also entirely suppress the list nuisance, that the police, with 
all their vigilance, tact, and ability have been unable to cope with, 
leaving incorrigible law-breakers, with the welshers and ready- 
money bettors, masters of the field, able to ride roughshod over every 
peaceable person attending a meeting. It is no use to blink the 
detestable facts ; to meet them is the only way to overcome the evil. 
I venture to say, well knowing no man can contradict me, that for 
these last fifty years our turf has not been in such an unsatisfactory 
state as regards this disgusting nuisance as it is at the present 
moment ; and with, as yet, no prospect of the nuisance being 
abated. 

In the palmy days of the fistic art, when ruffianism was rampant 
throughout the land, there was no such blackguardism known on the 
racecourse as may be seen there at the present day by anyone who 
is not wilfully blind or anxious to wink at the scandal <A few facts 
will go towards illustrating this contention. Salisbury races (1889), 
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by common consent, were said to have been infested with more thieves, 

listmen, ticket-snatchers, and ready-money bettors than were ever 
known there before. I witnessed some of the disreputable scenes, 
and sincerely believe the assumption is correct. These desperadoes 
were not satisfied to ply their nefarious tricks and welshing on the 
course, but carried their robberies with violence into the town, 
and even into the villages also. In the town three of these ruffians 
entered a respectable hotel and ordered dinner, and after partaking 
of it, and copiously refreshing themselves with drink, were joined by 
two of their companions, who called for some liquor. With this 
the party found fault, broke the glasses, and filthily abused the 
landlord to his face, who, in trying to eject these cowards, was 
roughly handled in the fight, became insensible, and, of course, lost 
his gold watch and chain. After which exploit the fellows made 
good their escape, and perhaps the next day might have been at 
another meeting, engaging in similar feats. The village public- 
houses, in many cases, were scenes of robbery perpetrated by these 
violent rascals. 

Again, it was but a few weeks before the close of the season that 
the following disgraceful incident took place at a gate meeting near 
London. A gentleman in Tattersall’s “ring” had won of a ready- 
money bettor £18, and of course was paid in sovereigns (good or bad). 
Before he could put them into his pocket they were knocked out of 
his hand, and a free scramble took place for the whole between a 
dozen or fifteen roughs, hired by a gang of these ready-money bettors 






















for the purpose. The rightful owner, being hustled by others falling 
on him, got but a few of the sovereigns, and on charging an assailant 
with assault, was immediately felled to the ground by a terrific blow 
on the mouth. This happened in Tattersall’s “ring,” in front of the 
stand, and before hundreds of people, in broad daylight, yet no one 
dared to arrest the scoundrel. Was ever a pugilist, the very roughest 
of the crew, guilty of greater atrocities on a racecourse ? I think not. 
These disgraceful bettors have now ingeniously introduced another 
novelty into the “ring,” by passing, in all cases where they can do 
so, bad notes and base coin. Bad notes are most favoured, because 
they often succeed in getting a few sovereigns in exchange for a 
‘ spurious note tendered in payment for a bet. On this same race- 
course, not long since, one was caught red-handed ; and when he was 
searched lots of both good and bad notes were found on him. No 
doubt the good ones had been taken in exchange for such as were 
worthless. Such men swarm on every racecourse in England at the 
present day, and have found their way into every part of the course, 
into Tattersall’s and the saddling paddocks, as well as into the grand 
stand, where the nuisance they create among the visitors, by shout- 
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ing out the odds, is intolerable, for they are always on the look out 
for people whom they may plunder and abuse. These and similar 
things that daily occur at most meetings cannot be unknown to any 
of the race officials, and are doubtless much regretted by them, 
though no attempt has been made to put them down. 

“Coming events cast their shadows before.” And to see so 
many sporting papers, the best exponents of racing matters, con- 
tinually advocating the use of mechanical appliances as the only 
remedy for these never-ceasing evils is significant. Surely action 
must sooner or later be taken to abolish such ruffianism, whenever or 
wherever it is found. These opinions are not confined to this set 
of writers or to that, nor are they more strongly insisted on in one 
country than in others. The disease is neither fleeting nor local, 
but, is general and chronic. In illustration of this a sporting paper, 
The South American, says :— 

‘There are no genuine bookmakers here in the Argentine; no ‘two to one 

bar a couple, the field a pony,’ but instead,” goes on the writer, ‘‘ by the use 
of the totalizator the executive—after deducting from the total on each race the 
modest sum of ten per cent. to defray expenses, with seven races a day, and 
from 50,000 to 80,000 dols. betted on each race on Tuesdays, and two Thursdays 
in each month—does very well. Often enormous sums are won by laying out a 
few dollars.”’ 
And here the writer mentions one or two particular cases that 
should have our thoughful consideration. Two hundred dollars 
realised just over 25,000 dollars, or 125 to 1 to the owner; and 
another won 1,570 dollars by risking 8 dollars, or nearly 2,000 to 1. 
There they cun do without bookmakers, with the most satisfactory 
results. Then what are they wanted for here? That is a question 
which may well be asked, and if such sums can be gained in South 
America by the use of the totalizator, what might not be expected 
here where there is fifty times more betting, and a hundred times 
more racing. 

Another sporting paper, likely to be well informed, says that at a 
Parisian meeting lately held, the odds returned by the mechanical 
betting appliances over the two great stakes of the meeting were 
260 to land 170 to 1 respectively, as paid to the backer of the 
winning horses of those races. At about the date of writing, I find 
it recorded in the Sporting Life of January 28th, 1890, that in 
South Africa near Natal, when Tracker was the winner of the 
Johannesberg Handicap the totalizator returned all his backers over 
156 to 1, whilst the owner had been content to take the bookmakers’ 
price down to 20 to 1 and probably for the most part that price, or a 
little over. In reply to a question I asked, some time ago, a gentle- 
man wrote to me as follows, from Yatala, Queensland :—“ As to 
betting, we have bookmakers here, but the totalizators are by far 
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the most patronised.” After the above account I should think so 
too, and the wonder is that anyone should be foolish enough to wager 
on less profitable terms. Again, another authority, equally well- 
informed and trustworthy, adds that— 

‘* At Baden-Baden Meeting last year the bookmakers were prevented by the 
authorities from shouting the odds in the ring, and all betting was done by the 
machine, which in most cases gave long odds. This interference with the rights 
of betting men was not well liked by the bookies, but they were poweriess, and 
had to submit to the rules and regulations that governed the meeting.” 

If these things are done in one country, what but shameful 
supineness, or total indifference, puts it beyond the power of th 
executive to do the like in this?’ On my former strenuous 
advocacy in these pages of the use of such instruments, the daily 
press further remarks: “The idea is excellent, and we hope will be 
reduced to practice; we believe Mr. Day, and in that belief ear- 
nestly commend the consideration of this valuable paper to the notice 
of the famous club so pointedly referred to.” Again, says another 
authority— 

‘This instrument would confer a great benefit to the betting community at 
large, and cleanse the ‘ ring’ of welshers, ticket-snatchers, tipsters, et hoc genus 
omne. The betting question has been such a burning one that we hope, sooner 
or later, Mr. Day’s views with regard to the totalizator will be adopted in this 
country.” 

One more notice only on the subject, as taken from the papers, will 
I advert to :— 

«He (Mr. Day) is greatly in favour of some mechanical betting contrivance, 
which has been adopted by other nations, and we agree with him, that were a 
method of that kind recognised by our Legislature, 1t would materially help to 
do away with the present evil system of wagering, and go a long way towards 
cleansing the turf of its many abuses.’ 

If such weighty opinions, to which hundreds more could be 
added, do not awake the dormant sensibilities of our race officials, 
and show them the golden chances they are throwing away for 
improving our race meetings, strengthening their own position, 
and doing good to everything that relates to racing and to the 
good of the turf, I shall be much surprised. Let me, however, also 
quote the opinions of a gentleman who has kindly given me the 
benefit of his experience as to the use of the totalizator. This most 
interesting account was forwarded to me by a naval officer in Her 
Majesty’s service, on his return last year from India, and I attach to 
it much importance, he having been an honorary secretary for 
several years to one of the largest meetings in Western India. “In 
India,” he observed, ‘‘ the totalizator machine is becoming general,” 
and after explaining its workings, which he does very lucidly in 


detail, he adds :— 
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“T think the totalizators are first-rate things; they do away with nearly all 
the account keeping, etc. Directly the race is over all to be done is to deduct five 
per cent. for the funds, and divide the rest among the winning tickets. Can 
anything be more simple ? Of course the funds benefit largely by them. I have 
several times seen the winner unbacked, and then the fund takes the whole of 
the money. I have also several times seen one person capture the lot, and the 
fund gets its five per cent anyhow.” 

After noticing that there are only two well-known firms of book- 
makers in India, to which he attributes the starvation price that 
they lay, he further adds: “Calcutta, which has the largest 
attendance of any meeting in India, is going in for several totali- 
zators, I believe, on account of the bad prices laid by bookmakers at 
the last meeting.’”’ So bookmakers there are at a great discount, 
being nearly driven off the “field” by the totalizator, there being 
only two left, according to this gentleman’s account. In conclusion 
he remarks :— 

‘‘T do not think there is much chance of a machine being swindled. Of 
course, out in India, the attendance and the amount of money that changes 
hands is absurdly small compared to England—but there is no doubt that the 
totalizator is successful there. I do not see why it should not succeed here, 
where it ought to have a better chance.”’ 

Ile finishes his interesting letter by saying that, at Epsom, in 
Tattersall’s “ring,” on the Derby day, he was grossly insulted by one 
of the bookmakers for having accidentally trodden on his coat, which 
was doing duty for a stool, and on which he stood when betting, and 

yas glad to escape without blows and to get into the saddling enclo- 
sure, out of which he never came till the conclusion of the day’s 
racing, and did not visit the meeting after. This is but one of hun- 
dreds of similar cases that one meets with now in Tattersall’s “ring” 
and other parts of the grand stand. Would such men be tolerated 
in any society but their own? Wesec the totalizators worked in 
India, Germany, France, Africa, America, and Austria, with the 
greatest success, being patronised by most backers, instead of the 
old-fashioned system of wagering with the bookmaker who, it 
appears in almost every country but England, has become almost 
extinct. Surely, after such revelations, we must, indeed, be 
wilfully blind to our own interest if we still obstinately refuse to 
use such an excellent system for the good of racing and all connected 
with it, bookmakers only excepted. And blinder still and more 
unpardonably negligent must the managers of meetings be to what 
concerns their true interest and the good of those they cater for, the 
owners of horses, and, indeed, any and everybody who bets little or 
much, if they wait any longer to embrace the advantages that every- 
where else the totalizator offers for their acceptance ! 

I have cited the opinions of several sporting authorities likely to 
be well informed, all of whom agree with the principle an1 would 
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like to see betting by the machines universally adopted. As to its 
legality there may be and is some difference of opinion. But as no 
one seems really to know whether it is or is not legal, surely this 
point could soon be tried; a test case would make the matter clear. 
If it is illegal, let all legitimate influence be brought to bear on 
racing officials and others connected with the sport to bring the 
matter before Parliament, and so to render it lawful. It is the 
bounden duty of every moralist to help to bring to pass this desir- 
able object. For my part I believe that administrators of the law 
would only be too glad of the assistance of anything or anyone that 
would assist in driving their natural enemies—the ticket-snatcher, 
list-keeper, and ready-money bettors—off the course. For these 
engage in an unlawful calling with barefaced intent to rob everyone 
who has dealings with them. Their lawless proceedings are witnessed 
by scores of policemen, inspectors, and detectives, hundreds of times 
a day, and yet these miscreants are allowed to rob on with impunity ; 
whilst some poor unfortunate outcast, perhaps in want of a meal, if 
tempted to steal a pocket-handkerchief or a small coin, is seized on by 
half-a-dozen policemen, handcuffed, and led off in triumph to gaol 
to await his trial for the offence. 

Is this even-handed justice ? Is this serving all culprits and 
suspected men alike? Is it not rather partial administration of 
the law, defeating the ends of justice and bringing no credit to 
those empowered and sworn to do justice to all alike without respect 
of persons? Bring the totalizator into general use and you will 
get rid of a large and most objectionable section of the community ; 
then there will be less need of policemen to look after the safety of 
others who molest no one. 

On this subject I have had several letters from officers in Her 
Majesty’s Service, gentlemen of standing, both lay and clerical, but 
to one of which only need I refer. 

“‘I read your article on ‘Turf Reform’ in the Fortnightly Review,” says a 
Rural Dean, ‘“‘ with the deepest interest; and your having handled the subject 
in the way you have induces me to venture to write to you on a matter which 
is causing much anxiety to the well-wishers of the people in these parts—viz., 
betting and gambling. The extent to which the evil is carried on in the large 
and most important towns (of ——, with over 50,000 inhabitants, and ——, 
containing over 76,000) is almost incredible, and is dcing terrible injury, not 
only to the men, but to the women and children of these places, who, if they 
cannot obtain the wherewithal to indulge in this evil by honest means, only too 
often resort to dishonest means. A committee is on the point of being formed, 
with the object of devising, if possible, some way of at least mitigating this 
evil; and my object in writing to you is to ask you if you can suggest what 
steps might be taken for the obtaining of this object? Can any pressure be 
brought on the Legislature? Can we hope to influence the authorities of the 


race-meeting, with the view of their forbidding the presence of the book- 
makers ?” 
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These various and weighty opinions ought to show plainly the 
many ramifications and the extent of the evil which has taken such 
a hold of the masses. I do not doubt that for their protection, sooner 
or later, it will have to be suppressed by the strong arm of the law 
or by the means I have so often suggested. The pernicious effect of 
betting, when it is carried to excess and becomes gambling, is 
intolerable. The desire of speculation is general, and one class of 
society is as much given to it as another, though all do not carry it 
to excessive lengths. But unfortunately it always presses more 
severely on the poorer than on the richer speculators. When 
moderately indulged in it is an amusement that seldom hurts either 
one class of society or the other. Wherefore the evil, as it now 
stands, must be removed, and I hold it to be the bounden duty of 
every well-wisher of our species to try and do away with excessive 
betting. 

The first step in this direction, as I have already said, must be 
taken against the ready-money bettor. From this source flows the 
evil, which so many people, with righteous indignation, bitterly 
complain of, and would gladly see redressed. Jl or its suppression 
the law has devised ample means, and all that is wanted is that 
earnest men shall see that these are carried out to insure its total 
extinction. Why, we may well ask with astonishment, has not this 
already been done ? 

Another, and perhaps not less potent evil, is to be found in the 
public-houses where bettors are encouraged to meet and gambling 
allowed to be carried on in open defiance of the law I have before 
alluded to this pest of racing, but as the mischief is increasing, and 
leading to the ruin of thousands, to refer to it again rapidly may 
not be thought “stale, dull, or unprofitable.” Laxity of purpose 
renders the law of no effect, in spite of the Legislature, and of those 
empowered to see its mandates obeyed, and the result is the moral 
degradation of society, and the ruin of those that are cajoled 
and entrapped into such destructive haunts, male and female, young 
and old. Do away with these “flash” houses, and many of the 
evils of the turf will also disappear with surprising rapidity. 
For the tipster and his lying advertisement, his many touts and 
unscrupulous agents, will find the money supply not forthcoming in 
such profusion as before, and he will die a natural death from the 
collapse of funds ; for it is chiefly through the agency of these un- 
scrupulous publicans that the poorer classes have afforded to them 
the opportunity of following the “advice” of the wretched crew of 
tipsters. They have no other means of doing so with ease, and when 
the opportunities for laying out money by betting are decreased, the 
desire to bet will not be so insatiable. To these irrefutable argu- 
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ments for ridding society of one of its greatest pests at the present 
day, and for rendering the race-course an exhilarating scene of 
honest amusement and spirited rivalry, which all classes of the 
community may enjoy alike without fear of molestation or insult, or 
having their finer feelings shocked by the sight of much that is 
unseemly and bad, surely there can be no contradiction. 

It is not that an innocent game of cards is hurtful when both 
players play fairly, nor if played every day in the week and year, 
would the effect be seriously felt by one player or the other. ne 


player may win to-day, and lose the next day, but if one plays 


dishonestly, he is sure to ruin an opponent who plays as other honest 
people do. Gambling was in itself not ‘so disastrous as it was 
once thought by many to be, and but for false or loaded dice, and 
other ways of cheating, it might even have been permitted to 
the present day; but I am glad it is not. It is precisely the same 
with betting as we now have it amongst us. A man who bets his 
sovereign, when he has a fancy for betting, or one that lays his 
hundreds, will find at the end of the year, he will have but little 
increased or diminished his store; for what he wins one time, he 
will lose another, and vice versd. Yet it is quite certain all would 
not win or lose in like proportions; some men would have better 
reasons for backing number one than another could have for backing 
numbers two, three, or four, though they all got a fair chance alike. 

As things are, all those that bet are called on to keep, and do 
keep, numbers of idle and depraved people, whose only object 
is to deceive and ruin all those that have to do with them. The 
remedy is, as I have before pointed out, simply to make the totali- 
zator the medium of speculation. It costs but little, 5 per cent. 
on your winnings, which all can afford, and would, I should think, 
gladly pay for its use. It advantageously can and will supply 
the place of all the ready-money bettors, tipsters, list-keepers, 
welshers, and every other “‘penciller,” their helpers and spies, that 
backers are now feeding every day on the daintiest fare. I don’t 
say that time may not be more profitably spent than in the practice 
of either betting or card playing, hunting or shooting; but that is 
not the question. A man who plays cards may do so to while away 
the time, and another does it because he thinks he is a better player 
than his opponent, and stakes his money on his judgment. On the 
same principle a man makes a bet, little or much, on a horse-race, 
imagining his opinion more likely to be right than the person’s with 
whom he bets. Of the late Lord Falmouth it is said, that he never 
made a bet but once, and that for sixpence, which he lost. But he 
was thus a bettor, as much as a man that betted a hundred pounds. 
He enjoyed the sport without betting, except in that case, but others 
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enjoy it merely for the sake of wagering. Here is one; the late 
Earl of Dudley is said only to have betted once a year, and then 
with but one bookmaker. At Epsom he usually backed the favourite 
for the Derby, and if the betting was 9 to 4, or 2 to 1, he would 
invariably take £6,000 to £4,000, perhaps twice, or even a less price, 
after being assured that it was a good one. After this he often saw 
the defeat of the favourite with composure. But after losing con- 
siderably more than his accustomed amount on the Derby one year, 

he went to Ascot, and there tried to regain what he had lost and 
wreak vengeance on the “ring,” by launching out a little in excess 
of his former limits. But he fared badly, losing heavily on 
The Queen’s Vase, and again on The Cup, where he had to lay 
£10,000 to £5,000 on the favourite, the race being looked on as a 
good thing for backers, but like many others he did not win. After 
two other unsuccessful attempts to win back his lost thousands, he 
plunged on the last day, and again he was equally unfortunate. So 
when his lordship looked over his losses on the two meetings, he was 
resolved to have no more 6 to 4, or 2 to 1 betting, and I believe he 
was never seen on the racecourse again. A sensibleman. However, 
had he got fair odds, as he would have done by the use of the totali- 
zator, he would certainly have been able to continue longer, losing 
less when he lost, and gaining more when he won. 

There is no doubt had his lordship continued to bet, and attended 
most meetings, and kept on betting after such a fashion as he did, he 
would probably have soon been like Mr. Benzon, minus a few 
hundred thousand pounds, and even shortly might have jeopardized 
his whole princely fortune. A hunter ora fisherman or a yachtsman 
who spends large sums annually on his amusements, is no more 
to be commended than a gentleman who keeps race-horses for the 
same purpose, his amusement, and backs them when all is fair and 
above board. And surely all are more to be lauded than the 
wretched miser, who hoards for no one’s benefit, but for his own 
injury and that of others. So in reality, like many other things, 
betting is not in itself evil, but it is the abuse of it in gamblers’ 
hands, who carry it to excess, that in no light can be justified. The 
gist of the whole matter is, either the ready-money bettor or racing 
must ‘‘ go to the wall,”’ both cannot exist together much longer, for 
their interests are wholly antagonistic, and if the country demands 
the extinction of the former, its behest must and will be obeyed ; 
for he is an unnecessary and intriguing intruder, a crying evil, 
the extent of whose mischievousness cannot be estimated. Racing, 
on the other hand, is a blessing to thousands; it is our national 
sport, and deserves the support of the Government. for any 
source of industry, honestly pursued, benefits the community, and 
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is deserving of every encouragement. The immense advantages that 
arise from racing, in various ways, can be maintained only by mul- 
tiplying the number and increasing the value of our blood-stock. 
Lessen either of them, directly or indirectly, and you shake the fabric 
to the foundation, on which the prosperity of racing has been so 
securely built. Therefore, I say, whosoever will in any way contri- 
bute to lessen the number of these malignant impostors, or mitigate 
the growing evil of public-house betting, which is now throughout 
the kingdom demoralizing the lower orders of the community, and 
rendering their homes for themselves and their families scenes of 
wretchedness and brutality, deserves well of his country, and the 
thanks of his fellow men should be freely accorded to him. 
WirrraM Day. 











MISTAKEN IDENTITY AND POLICE ANTHROPOMETRY. 


Few subjects have more hold on the public mind than mistaken 
identity. It has a bewitching charm in the real and in the ideal 
world. Within twenty years we have seen our country more equally 
stirred over one such cause than over any imperial question. What 
are Home Rule and the Eastern Question to the Tichborne case ? 
In fiction and on the stage mistaken identity is a subject ever at 
hand, a more certain hit than any other. Our great dramatist, 
who knew all things, and his public above all else, has triumphantly 
played the popular tune. What is more mirth-provoking than the 
Comedy of Errors, more sweetly pathetic than Twelfth Night ? 
Whether in comedy or tragedy, mistaken identity is still the “ cor- 
rect card” to win the popular stakes. When Mr. Irving is in doubt 
he plays the Lyons Mail; the Lyceum fills from floor to ceiling. At 
the first London production of A Celebrated Case, three leading 
actors had to take a turn before the attraction weakened, and a revi- 
val, even under depressing conditions, is sure to be a draw. 

However attractive mistaken identity may be in the abstract, one 
phase of it is likely to be very repulsive—to wit, when, with familiar 
shoulder tap, some “ fell sergeant” of the law, altogether too “ swift 
in his arrest,” informs us that we are “wanted” for the offence of 
another. Mistaken identity now becomes a nuisance and a danger. 
This annoyance was the theme of a most popular comic song of 
a quarter of a century since. But “the fellow who looks like me” 
is by no means a mythical personage. Cases of mistaken identity 
are of daily occurrence. When it is only an affair of blush, stam- 
mer, and “ Beg your pardon, sir,’ no harm is done; but the police- 
man is not so easily persuaded, and his annoyance is far more deeply 
felt. The real danger is in a state of society where actual offenders 
are enabled to escape by wholesale with impunity, where it is a by- 
word that the baffled and nettled police “ must have somebody,” and 
possessing no effectual means of absolute identification, in their blind 
gropings in the dark, hit out right and left, to the alarm of all. A 
long-suffering public, unable to protect itself, is now indebted to the 
police themselves for the remedy of a long-standing evil. The 
police have reasons of their own for making identification a matter 
absolutely beyond doubt. Firstly, professional pride demands that 
any old offenders once in their hands shall never escape recognition. 
Secondly, to avoid the public odium attached to a discovery of inno- 
cence after mistaken identity has sent the wrong person to prison, 
perhaps to the gallows. 

VOL, XLVII. N.S. cc 
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As France is the cradle of the police system, so to France we look 
for fresh developments in the science of crime and its treatment. 
Of course it is the Paris police who have applied and perfected the 
new system of police anthropometry (making obsolete all mistaken 
identity in criminal administration), its conception being due toa 
brilliant young scientist of Paris. As other countries must soon 
follow suit, and foolish international jealousies have a little delayed 
this desirable movement, it is interesting to note the queer freak of 
fate by which we owe the main idea of anthropometry itself to one 
of the hated Prussian race, a certain ‘learned doctor of Padua,” 
John Sigismund Elsholtz, afterwards court physician to his princely 
namesake’s grandson, the Great Elector of Brandenburg.’ Elsholtz, 
a great botanist as well as anatomist (in fact, a scientific jack-of-all- 
trades), may have been inspired by a far greater, far more universal 
genius, Leonardo da Vinci, whose famous Treatise on Painting gives 
some outlines of the subject. Naturally enough, painters and 
sculptors have ever been more or less adepts in anthropometry; 
quite a number have written about it, including Poussin, Rubens, 
Diirer, and Reynolds, while many art critics have touched upon it, 
including the greatest of all, Winckelmann. 

Only during the past half-century, however, has anthropometry 
been applied to the science of classification of the human race. 
Here in England it has had the enthusiastic support of Dr. Beddoe * 
and Messrs. Galton * and Roberts.* In the United States, by strange 
luck, it was the peculiar hobby of Surgeon Baxter, the official 
charged with the medical arrangements of the recruiting service of 
the Northern Army during the Civil War, and in two giant volumes 
he analyses upon anthropometric lines over a million of recruits, by 
far the largest field yet surveyed.® On the Continent, although 


(1) The first edition of Elsholtz’s Anthropometria (a thin, small quarto of 100 pages), 
printed at Padua in 1654, is dedicated to Frederick William, and contains commen- 
datory verses from English, Italian, and German comrades. The book was reprinted 
in 1663 (a beautiful little 16mo), at Elsholtz’s native Frankfort-on-the-Oder, being 
excellently illustrated. Several editions followed in Western Europe, though it was 
long before the name was adopted, while in England the first work (by W. 8S. Stevens, 
in 1806) altered it into the hybrid phrase, ‘‘ Homographia.”’ 

(2) See Memoirs of the Anthropological Society, and the Anthropological Review (con- 
tinued as the Journal of Anthropology and Journal of the Anthropological Institute), partly 
edited by Dr. John Beddoe for many papers since 1863. 

(3) Galton (Francis): Record of Family Faculties (London, 1884). Descriptive List of 
Anthropometric Instruments (Cambridge, Mass., 1887) ; Fortnightly Review, N.S. XXXI. 
pp. 332-338, &c., &e. 

(4) Roberts (Charles) ; Manual of Anthropometry (London, 1878). St. George’s Hos- 
pital Reports, Vol. VIII. pp. 1-45. 

(5) Statistics Medical and Anthropological of the Provost-Marshal General's Bureau; 
derived from records of the examination for military service in the armies of the United 
States, during the late war of rebellion, from over a million recruits, and compiled 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, by J. N. Baxter, A.M., M.D., Colonel and 
Chief Medical Purveyor U.S. Army (Washington, 1875) ; 2 vols. 4to, 1450 pp. (over 50 
charts) ; an excellent bibliography of anthropometry is given. 
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Drs. Scherzer and Schwartz’ made an important racial study on 
anthropometric plans in the Austrian ‘ Novara”’ expedition of 
1857-59, most attention to the subject is confined to French (in- 
cluding Belgian) literature. The works of Broca, Quatrefages, 
Quételet, Bertillon, and Topinard may be said to have worked a 
scientific revolution.” 

With anthropometry generally it is not my task to deal. To one 
particular application of anthropometry, its use in identification of 
persons in criminal administration, what we may call police anthro- 
pometry—to this I desire to direct attention. Others have applied 
measurements of the human frame to the identification of races; it 
remained for M. Alphonse Bertillon (son of the late distinguished 
Dr. Louis Adolphe Bertillon above alluded to) to develop a scheme 
whereby anthropometry, or frame measurements and bodily descrip- 
tions, can be used to immediately recognise any person who has 
ever before been subject to examination. By M. Bertillon himself 
the system has been set in action through the agency of the Paris 
police. He is at once director and instructor. So I cannot do 
better than quote his own introduction to the subject : 


“The subject we are about to consider is a method by which habitual 
criminals giving a false name, &c., may be identified. This method is based on 
a system of anthropometrical descriptions—that is to say, the indications 
depend essentially on a knowledge of the lengths, &c., of certain bony parts of 
the human frame, such as the length and width of the head, the height, 
the length of the middle finger ascertained by actual measurement of 
the individual examined. Before entering into the details of the process, it will 
be well to point out briefly the general advantages attached to this question of 
identity. An old offender once more in the hands of justice to answer for some 
fresh offence that he has committed has every reason for wishing to conceal his 
real name or the name under which he has been previously convicted. He may 
even, if he has taken the necessary precautions, assume the name, &c., of a person 
who has never even been accused of any offence. He thus escapes the heavier 
punishment, which more or less in all countries, either by the strict prescription 
of the law or by the latitude allowed to the judge, follows a second conviction. 
A large number of these professional criminals, moreover, are wanted for other 
offences besides those for which they are actually in custody; either for convic- 
tions per contumacium or for infractions of military service, or what amounts to 
precisely the same thing, they have very sufficient reasons for thinking that 
they are wanted by the police for some previous offence of which they have been 
guilty. In these circumstances we may be sure that a prisoner of this class will 
submit to many a month of detention before he will voluntarily confess his real 
name, and thus by his own act expose himself to fresh judicial proceedings. 
The fact of the name given being on the register of ‘ Etats Civil’ is evidence 





(1) While calling at Sydney the two Austrians printed an excellent pamphlet on 
Measurements as a Diagnostic Means for Distinguishing the Human Races, as a sort of 
preface to their reports after returning to Vienna. 

(2) The works of Paul Broca are numbered by the score. He was the fertile seed 
of infinite developments of anthropology. M. Quételet’s Anthropometric (Brussels, 1870) 
is an index to human development multum in parvo. MM. Topinard and Quatrefages 
treat of the general subject of anthropology, while Dr. Bertillon has written extensively 
upon this subject. 
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that such an ‘ Etat Civil’ exists, but it by no means proves that it is the namo 
of the person who is in custody and who has given it as his own. Criminals 
do not scruple to interchange names amongst themselves, though by preference 
they assume those of honest men. We have had cases where men when re- 
arrested have not hesitated to assume the names of persons they had at some 
previous time robbed, and whose exact position they had learned through the 
evidence given before the courts by their victims themselves. International 
criminals arrested in foreign countries or persons giving themselves out to be 
foreigners have still greater facilities for deceiving and have no need to have 
recourse to these tricks. Whatever name they may choose to adopt must of neces- 
sity be accepted as correct, as there is no means whatever of proving or disproving 
its authenticity. There can be but little doubt but that in these cases the inter- 
national exchange of judicial records would be a step in the right direction ; but 
even that would be insufficient. What useful information would be obtained 
from such records with reference to an habitual criminal who had taken the pre- 
caution not to give his own but some false name? We do not allude to the 
usual description which generally accompanies these papers—‘ Chin round, face 
oval, eyes grey,’ &c.—which have never led to the recognition of criminals, 
save in the realms of romance. A trained anthropologist alone would be able to 
deal suitably with these descriptions. Photographs are certainly preferable to 
descriptions of any kind, but photography solves only a part of our problem. 
‘The experiment tried in Paris has clearly demonstrated this. In the course of 
ten years the police had made a collection of the photographs of 100,000 
persons. Is it possible to search through these 100,000 photographs whenever 
an arrest is made? Olearly not. The use of photography, therefore, has not 
tendered the services anticipated, and the most guilty and most cunning of 
habitual criminals continued to obtain the same privileges and the same indul- 
gence which the law and prison regulations extend to a first offence. Inspectors 
of police and superintendents of houses of correction did, indeed, recognise a 
certain number of these men, on an average about twenty per month in Paris 
alone, and such recognitions were at once communicated by them to the proper 
authorities. The adoption of the anthropometrical system of descriptions has 
entirely altered these figures. A great number of criminals have given up 
changing their names because they have found it useless as a means of con- 
cealing their identity, and the warders of houses of correction do not now find 
out more than two or three per month. The only criminals who now do it are 
those who have been long absent from Paris, or those who have some very 
epecial reason for trying their chance of escaping detection. By the new system 
about forty per month are recognised.” ! 

Next M. Bertillon goes on te describe the way in which his 
authropometrical data are compiled. Later on I shall refer to the 
method of measurement in each individual case. Here the speaker 
deals with them in bulk, and shows how a sort of general survey, a 
regular Doomsday Book of the field of crime, is compiled and 
arranged. He takes his 100,000 cases, for instance, and reduces them 
to 60,000, as the number of adult males, then these are divided into 
thirds by stature, short, medium, tall; then by two head measure- 
ments of three classes, each to 6,000 and 2,000, and so on by other 
measurements until the whole 100,000 are in groups of about 10 per- 

(1) ‘* The Identification of the Criminal Classes by the Anthropometric Method:’’ an 
address delivered at the International Penitentiary Congress at Rome, on November 
22nd, 1885, by M. Alphonse Bertillon, and speech of M. Louis Herbette, Conseiller 


d’Etat, Director-general of Prisons in France, translated from the French by E. R. 
Spearman, 1889, p. 5. 
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sonsonly. Thus we have a cabinet of criminals, not a great drawer 
full of a hundred thousand specimens, higgledy-piggledy, useful to no 
one, but a neat assortment capable of being resorted to for information 
by any one. Ifere is how M. Bertillon graphically describes the 
process :— 


‘* Let us take the case of a man in custoly who declines to give his name. 
How shall we ascertain if he has been already measured or photographed? Our 
first step will be to accurately measure his height, and we shall see in which 
series of drawers we are to look for his portrait. The length of his head 
will give us a still more direct indication as to the drawer in the series, and 
finally the width of his head, the length of his foot, of his arms outstretched, 
and the colour of his eyes will bring us to the exact spot where his photograph 
should be. It may be said, however, where will you place the photograph of a 
man whose measurements exuctly coincide with the limits of one of your 
classes—such a case, for instance, as that of a man of 1m. 68? If you place 
him amongst the tall men—that is to say, from 1m. 68 upwards—may it not 
happen that when you measure him some years afterwards you may find that 
he is only 1m. 67, his height being reduced lcm. by the effects of age? and 
thus you may search for him not amongst the tall men, but amongst those of 
medium height. It will be necessary in this case, and indeed in all cases where 
a measurement approaches near enough to the limits of a. class to give rise to 
any subsequent error, that search should be made in each of the adjoining 
divisions, precisely as you seek for a word in a dictionary when you are not 
quite sure as to how it is spelt. Nothing is simpler than the taking of these 
measurements, nor can anything be more quickly accomplished. It is an 
operation which requires from two to three minutes, and the intelligence of an 
ordinary constable. Whilst the hatter has in his shop thirty-two sizes for his 
hats, and the shoemaker twenty for his shoes, we have but three categories— 
‘the large,’ ‘the medium,’ and ‘the small’; and our mode of taking each 
measurement is calculated in such manner that it is impossible for the operator 
to make a mistake, or for the person operated upon to deceive the operator.” ! 

Of course M. Bertillon talks as a policeman of merely police 
procedure, but the subject cannot fail to be of interest to all, and a 
wide field of reflection is suggested. The familiar dictum that no 
two things in nature are exactly alike is pre-eminently true of human 
units. Though dauntless Stanleys succeed in numbering all the 
children of men, more dauntless Science can sort and identify each 
unit. True it is, chemically speaking, as one interesting gossip on 
mistaken identity” has premised, our bodies change from day to day, 
but there is a certain fixed rule of proportion in the frame of the 
adult which never varies to any appreciable degree. Although another 
writer on the subject ends his ‘‘ modern instances ”’ with the pertinent 
remark that “it is not pleasant, especially if you pride yourself on 
your personal appearance, to think there is an individual going about 
who is so like you, even in the matter of scars and pimples, that your 
wife might be deceived, and for whom, should he take to murder, you 
might be hanged,’* we must remember that all these, even wife- 
deceiving cases, are merely superficial appearances, and that, anatomi- 
(1) Address of M. Bertillon, page 4. 

2) 


(2) Ali the Year Round, N.S. iii. p. 611. 
(3) The Theatre, 1883, ii. p. 20. 
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cally investigated, most cases of mistaken identity would be very 
likely found to relate to persons not at all similar below the surface. 
‘*The world is still deceived by ornament—” 


but the policeman must cease to be taken in by such puerilities, 
When he learns to trust nothing to the eye, and relies upon the 
inflexible laws of mathematics to decide for him, then cases of 
mistaken identity will be restricted to non-official circles and the 
realms of imagination, where they can only serve the useful purpose 
of temporary amusement. 
As nothing is so interesting to ourselves as ourselves :— 
‘*The proper study of mankind is man—” 

it may be well for me to give a summary of the bodily measurements 
considered the most crucial, and the method of measuring used in 
the French anthropometric system. I quote from a sketch lately 
prepared by myself :— 


‘These measurements are height of frame, length and width of head, length 
of left middle and little fingers, forearm and foot, full stretch of arms, and 
length and breadth of right ear. The size and nature of all marks and scars 
on the face, arms, hands and bust, and their exact position with reference to 
two given points, as well as the colour of the eyes and hair, are also accurately 
recorded ; nothing is easier than to describe the exact position of a mark or 
scar. On the back it must be a certain distance from the spinal column, and 
above or below the seventh vertebra; on the face we have the nostrils and the 
bridge of the nose, the corners of the mouth, eyes, eyebrows, &c., and on the 
breast, the median line, the nipples, and the sternum, us we have the shoulder, 
the elbow and the wrist for the arm, and phalanges and articulations for the 
fingers. The arms, &c., have anterior, posterior, internal and external sides. 
By also invariably examining each subject in the position of a soldier at atten- 
tion without arms, no confusion can possibly arise as to the position of the mark 
described. 

‘The instruments used, caliper compasses and graduated rules, though in- 
expensive (about £1 the set), are so exact that the diameters of the head and 
the length of the fingers can be measured to within one millimétre, and that 
of the foot to within two millimétres. The height is taken in the usual manner, 
but with greater accuracy. 

‘* To measure the head one point of the compasses is placed in the concavity 
above the bridge of the nose, and with the other point the maximum length to 
the occipital bone is ascertained. The opening in the compasses is then fixed 
by a set screw, and the correctness of the measurement checked by remeasuring. 
If the compasses have been opened one millimétre too much, both points will 
not touch the skull ; if, on the contrary, they have been opened one millimétre 
too little the points will not pass. The width of the head is taken in a similar 
manner, from one parietal bone to the other. The lengths of the left middle 
and little fingers are measured to within one millimétre by the graduated rule, 
if care is taken to bend the fingers at right angle with the back of the hand. 
The length of the left foot is taken to within two millimétres, the subject 
standing on the left foot only with knee bent, so that the whole weight of the 
body is on that foot. The colour of the eyes is divided into seven classes. 
Experience gathered from the measurement of nearly 130,000 subjects shows 
that in no two cases do all the measurements agree. It is very rare to find 
precisely the same mark in the same position on two persons, but exact 
duplicates of three or four marks on different individuals haye never been 
found. It is these marks that are the most reliable means of identification, 
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but there is no way of classifying them ; the measurements have therefore to be 
resorted to for that purpose.” 

This anthropometric system of M. Bertillon was adopted by the 
French authorities in 1882 for Paris. It will be seen to deal with 
certain bony parts of the human frame which do not alter with any 
change which age, or accident, or device may make in the muscular 
tissue. Allowance would doubtless have to be made in case of youth. 
But the adult is the material of which the old jail bird and expert 
personator of innocence is formed. The anthropologists are agreed 
on the fact that the bony structure of the adult never materially alters 
in size. Dr. Paul Topinard, treating of the cranium, fixes adult age 
at the time of the ossification of the occipital suture, which he places 
between eighteen and twenty-two years of age.’ 

As the cranium is the mainstay of all anthropometrical data, the 
almost immutable character of the human head is of the utmost 
moment in this regard. The head is the first to form and the last 
to disappear. ven before birth its early approximation to its per- 
manent shape and size causes most of the labour and pains of 
maternity, and puts an iron-bound limit to racial development—long 
after death, it is the flesh-denuded skull which is the last to be 
“‘ jowled ” by some First Gravedigger, after all other bones are dust. 
The permanent character of these bone measurements must be 
always kept in view, since a flippant journalist lately won an easy 
laugh from the unthinking by disposing of anthropometry to his own 
satisfaction by suggesting that the same man might be fat and lean 
at different epochs. Scientific anthropometry (and especially police 
anthropometry) has nothing to do with fat men or lean men. It 
deals with certain of men’s bones which cannot change. Whatever 
Mr. Barnum may have to relate about job-hunting giants who try to 
belie the Sermon on the Mount, and add at least a part of a cubit to 
their stature, neither giant nor pigmy can lengthen any separate 
bone by an hair’s breadth. 

Mistaken identity has much to answer for. When we consider 
the waste of treasure and passion, public and private, of a few years 
back, the aftermath of blasted reputations, the bitterness and public 
distrust, the danger from insidiously spread ideas of corruption and 
perverted justice, and then reflect that all this could have been 
avoided had a certain officer of Her Majesty’s 6th Dragoon Guards 
been properly measured some forty years since, that simple anthro- 
pometry could have rendered the historic Claimant an impossibility, the 
importance of the question is suggested tous. Army and Navy should 
find in it a solution of long-standing difficulties. In warlike ranks 

(1) Although anthropologists vary somewhat in the details of the history of bony 
structure, in the skull especially, these variations are confined to internal changes and 
not to shape and size. Growth of the skull is a thing of youth alone. An interesting 


little book, entitled Growth of the Recruit, published in 1862 by Dr. William Aitkins, 
gives a valuable table of the average limit of growth in each part of the frame. 
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identity is a subject of the utmost importance. It may be said to be 
both a live and a dead question. Under present arrangements deser- 
tions and fraudulent re-enlistments flourish almost unchecked, whilst 
ascertained and rejected worthlessness, not even “ food for powder,” is 
enabled to slip in at another door of the service to cause more expense 
and annoyance. Again, in cases of death in action, there is nothing 
the warrior so dreads as the nameless burial of the battlefield, wkere 
room for doubt is left about his personal share in the strife. With 
anthropometric methods even Waterloo need have no nameless corpse. 
Doubts could be solved years after death. It is wrong to suppose the 
Tichborne Case was at all unprecedented. Paris and New York had 
each experienced long before just such public puzzle pictures in mis- 
taken identity. The Paris case of three centuries since,‘ relating toa 
successful “claimant” (though ultimately executed for the imposture), 
was quoted during the Tichborne litigation by Sir John Duke 
Coleridge, the Attorney-General (now Lord Chief Justice). The 
New York case of a hundred years ago” showed justice herself as 
claimant for the person of a man charged with deserting his estate 
and committing felony in a mysterious manner, a mystery never since 
solved. All such cases would never worry the legal machinery 
under the rule of anthropometry. Not only national but inter- 
national broils have been bred by mistaken identity. The bitter war 
between the United States and Great Britain, a war fruitful of new 
snarls even yet, would have never occurred if anthropometry had 
been in vogue. The British captains who claimed their deserters, 
the American captains who disputed the identification, were un- 
doubtedly honest, but could have had no honest quarrel if anthro- 
pometry had been the means of settling differences. Many 
another dispute between nations, as between individuals, would be 
avoided if mistakes of identity are avoided. 

Interesting as is the general subject, I must return to the police, 
and in police affairs the real extent of the scientific revolution is 
fully illustrated. Anthropometry is destined to have far-reaching 
effects, not second to photography, for which we were alike indebted to 
Paris, a generation or two since. The sun picture is after all but a 
perishable affair; the archives of anthropometry are as lasting as 
aught human can ever be. We could make the outward form of 
great Cesar himself walk the earth as in life, if only a competent 
anthropometrician had recorded the record. Limited as is the power 
of photography to keep intact the ancestral form and feature, still 
more limited is its scope in the field of which I treat. From the 
first the photograph has been hailed as the great ally of the police: 

(1) See the case of Martin Guerre, related at length in Dublin University Maguzine 
for July, 1873. 


(2) See the case of Joseph Parker and Thomas Hoag, given in Chamlers's Journal, vol. 
xvii., pp 310—315. 
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yet, as M. Bertillon explains, it has sadly failed in hour of need. 
The photograph has now been as suddenly deposed from its high 
position as originally installed therein. Though by no means dis- 
carded, the photograph is now given its proper place as merely the 
servant and helpmate of a far more effective agent of criminal iden- 
tification. How swift and complete has been this great change, and 
the way in which the new police anthropometry is carried on has 
thus been described by M. Bertillon himself within the last few 
months :— 

“The following figures give the total annual number of individuals ex- 
amined since the creation of the service to December, 1888, and the correspond- 
ing number of individuals recognized as having been examined previously under 
another name, showing the growing extent of the operations of this service :— 


Number of old oficnders 


Number of subjects . A 
recognized uuder 


Years. 


examined. false names. 
1882 225 — 
1883 7,336 49 
1884 10,398 241 
1885 14,965 424 
1886 15,7038 352 
1887 19,150 472 
1888 31,849 615 





“ This figure 31,849 in the year 1888 represents nearly ull the persons arrested 
during the year for common law offences who passed through the depédt. The 
effective staff allowed for the service enables the anthropometric descriptions to 
be taken of the hundred average prisoners passing through the depdét each day. 

‘To proceed rapidly, it is indispensable that the officer who measures should 
have an assistant to whom he can dictate the figures without leaving his measur- 
ing instruments. 

“Thus practised with two, the complete measurement of an individual occu- 
pies two minutes; search for scars, peculiar marks, tattooing, &c., three 
minutes; entry of names and surnames according to prisoner’s account, two 
minutes ; total for the entire operation, seven minutes. About eight persons 
are thus examined inan hour. The result is that two officers, proceeding with- 
out interruption from 9 o’clock until noon, can take twenty-four descriptions 
(8x 324). 

** Four squads of two officers suffice, therefore, for taking up 100 descriptions 
before noon. It is important not to interfere with the course of judicial opera- 
tions, and that all prisoners be examined before the opening of the police-courts 
and correctional tribunals. 

‘* Asto the afternoon, it is sufficiently occupied in copying and classification 
of new documents, by searches in the pigeon-holes, by answers to the enquiries 
from public prosecutors in Paris and in the provinces. 

* * * % * * % ca 4% * 

‘*Professional criminals have already learned by personal experience, 
or by prison gossip, that the time for change of name has gone by. Now 
it often happens that prisoners detained under false names, and previously 
measured, rectify their descriptions themselyes when they find that they are 
ordered to the measuring room; so that we have considered it useful to add a 
red entry for this kind of rectification—Person known to have been measured 
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under same name. Their number actually exceeds the recognitions proper. 
Prevention is better than cure. Itis also an advantage when prisoners are not 
examined until the morrow of their incarceration, after they have had a whole 
night to reflect on their situation, and to correct their descriptions at the registry 
if they think fit. 

“It can therefore be said that the recognitions per month by this 
identification service could not have been made by any other process, and 
correspond to the number of persons who before its establishment succeeded in 
passing before the courts under false descriptions (a state of things much com- 
mented upon by magistrates) ; but enquiries could not be made without expense 
and considerable delay. 

‘* Another proof of the efficacy of the anthropometric system is the complete 
disappearance of concealment of identity in prisons as well as in the depdt. 

** Whilst in 1884 and 1885 the recognitions made in prisons after conviction 
were between two and three hundred a year, the number of such recognitions 
in the whole of 1888 was fourteen, of whom ten referred to persons who, never 
having been measured, would not be recognised by the service ; this leaves four 


m1 


failures out of 31,000 persons examined in the year! 


M. Bertillon further states that there has been no case of mistaken 
identity since this system was adopted. No new system ever had 
a speedier or a more complete triumph. Even the insignificant 
number of errors above would probably have been avoided later on 
when slight initial imperfections had been rectified. Yet it may 
almost be said to be perfect from the start. The mechanical part is 
grasped at once by the most ordinary intellect on being shown the 
almost self-acting instruments in operation. Of course the use of the 
French metric system is desirable; but it is fixed measurements and 
comparisons which are dealt with, not mere names—any data 
could be translated as the occasion required. After the mechanical 
comes, of course, the scientific part of the system. Any one 
acquainted with the property of numbers easily understands how M. 
Bertillon can divide his subjects into myriads of classes even from a 
few measurements, by the law of geometrical progression, so that 
each class contains but a few subjects, where search at once discloses 
any one sought. He divides 100,000 quickly into groups of only 10, 
but all the inhabitants of Great Britain could as rapidly be classified 
into minute categories. M. Bertillon holds it advisable to make only 
three divisions of each class of measurement (the large, the medium, 
and the small), for simplicity of use by non-expert agents. He can 
easily provide this when a simple additional measurement adds 
thousands to the number of classes, and anthropometric measure- 
ments of reliable nature are almost infinite. 

M. Herbette, the Director-General of French Prisons, has already 
applied the system to the whole of France and Algeria, and is quite 
ardent in impressing upon all his subordinates the importance he atta- 

(1) ‘‘ Notice sur le fonctionnement du service d’identification de la Préfecture de 
Police, suivie de tableaux numériques résumant les documents anthropométriques 


accumulés dans les archives de ce service.”’ Par Alphonse Bertillon, Chef du service 
d’ identification. Paris, 1889. 
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ches to police anthropometry. But he is also alive to the fact (and still 
more M. Bertillon) that only by an international application can the 
full benefit of the new idea be made evident. M. Bertillon congratu- 
lates himself by the way in which he has blocked the game of the 
English pickpockets who try Paris a second time. The humiliating 
fact remains that England is to-day the safe haven of continental male- 
factors. A man who has committed a serious crime can find no more 
secure place than an English prison, to which he can get himself 
committed for some slight offence, and lie quiet until the hue and cry 
is over, the minor issue (coupled with the present prison methods), 
purging him of the serious accusation.’ 

The inventor of police anthropometry is something besides a mere 
official. He is a scholar and a philosopher. Even in the very brief 
report just quoted he finds occasion to explain with acumen the philo- 
sophy of wilful falsifications of identity, and shows how small can be 
our sympathy with such practices. Even crime has its code of honour, 
and courage is not without esteem among criminals. The falsifier of 
identity, as M. Bertillon shows, is not only a despicable coward who 
is afraid to acknowledge his own deeds but often an assassin who 
seeks to father those deeds upon some innocent person, perchance 
his own relative or friend, from whom he has received only kindness. 


(1) No reliable records exist of the actual number of foreigners conmmitted to our 
English prisons. Many hundreds are acknowledged each year, but our present system 
allows the prisoner’s own story to be swallowed without question. If a foreign 
criminal is a good linguist, he can easily pass as an Englishman: the police have no 
means of disproving the assertion. Then, again, the most dangerous criminals in 
custody may be English by birth, but really wanted most abroad, where their chief 
offences have been committed. The immunity with which most noted offenders can 
wander unrecognised, at their own sweet will, among our prisons under present arrange- 
ments is illustrated by the famous Frith, alias Jackson, a well-known desperado, wanted 
for serious offences, and yet sent under false pretences to confinement as a trivial 
offender, where the opportunities absolutely tempted him to commit his crowning 
atrocity. There is little practical value in finding out a man’s name after conviction ; 
the desideratum is to always have him sentenced under a full knowledge of his person- 
ality and past history. In one of the amusing utterances of Mr. Matthews in the House 
of Commons (reply to Mr. Salt, March 1, 1888), the Home Secretary fixes the pro- 
portion of wrong identities in English prisons at 2} per cent. By what psychological 
agency Mr. Matthews knows what is not known I leave him to answer. Still I 
wonder that, like some ancient seer, he does not point out even this miserable little 
24 per cent. to his undoubtedly anxious and inquisitive subordinates, and thus have an 
absolutely clean record, to show that they do not always ‘‘manage these things better 
in France.” I fear Mr. Matthews’ staff are not really so confident as they would have 
us to think. The Home Secretary on the same occasion announced that ‘careful 
inquiry ”’ as to anthropometry was being made, and a report from the French Govern- 
ment requested. In the previous year (reply to Sir R. Paget, August 4, 1887), the 
Secretary said of the anthropometric system that our police and prison authorities do 
not advise its adoption, because of trouble and expense, and because the photographic 
collection (of which 34,000 had been gathered) ‘‘ was sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses.”” Last year, however (reply to Sir John Dorington, July 19, 1889), the French 
system was still ‘‘under consideration,” though of doubtful expediency, and perhaps 
would require legislation to institute. These ‘‘inspired’’ answers are curious. If the 
police are enabled to take other descriptions of prisoners, even portraits, they need no 
legislation to take anthropometric description; as to trouble and expense, there are 
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Identity is at present determined by English officials in dealing 
with old offenders by the testimony of prison warders and police 
officers. Not only is this system cumbrous and expensive, but it is 
also an outrage on the prisoner himself. After a lapse of time an 
unscientific warder is often very eccentric in his ideas of resemblance. 
Many a comparatively innocent person is turned into a hardened 
subject by the results of false accusations. Then, too, the warder 
capable of identifying a prisoner may be difficult to find, or be 
dead. More easily procured evidence has often been substituted, 
and the Lord Chief Justice, not long since, received a promise from 
the Lord Chancellor, that only genuine warders’ testimony should 
be used to prove convictions if possible." This promise may ease the 
conscience of the uninitiated. The warder witness is a poor reed to 
rest upon under the present system. 

To illustrate the difference of the present system in England 
with the anthropometrical plan, I will give a sample of each. 
The law requires our police to keep registers of all “ licence holders 
and supervisees, liberated into, residing in or passing through a 
police district,” and a book? is kept, alphabetically arranged—as if 
the name of a person desiring concealment can be found by alpha- 
betical arrangement ! Two forms are given, one for continuous 





single criminals, who cause more trouble and expense in a year than all measurements 
would cause. It must always be remembered that a start must be made to get results, 
and the sooner the better. The two systems are exactly antithetical. The more photo- 
graphs you collect, the more useless they become ; the more anthropometrical data, the 
more useful. What is needed is a Central London Bureau for all persons arrested in 
the United Kingdom to be arranged in its archives. As to international use, it has 
already been illustrated, even in countries not yet alive to the idea. An accomplished 
swindler, calling himself Prince de Leon, was arrested in Brussels; nothing could be 
proved, though much suspected. The intelligent judge sent to Paris for instruments, 
took the measurements, sent back the record, and Paris by return of post sent the 
photograph, description, and history of the man. A like case occurred in England. <A 
jewel robber, supposed to be a foreigner, was arrested in Birmingham, but identity 
could not be fixed. His photograph was sent to Paris, and would have been utterly 
useless but for his having been very recently dealt with there, under another name, and 
seriously objecting to being measured. On that occasion he was identified in five 
minutes as having been in custody three years previously under a third name. At his 
trial a few days ago, a detective attempted to prove a previous conviction under a fourth 
name. The description he produced of the man convicted was, however, so vague that 
the attempt failed, though there was no moral doubt that the detective was right. 

(1) House of Lords, April 16, 1888. 

(2) Recollect that even this fallacious registry only takes note of the limited number 
under direct supervision. It has no place for the immense herd of thriving criminals 
who have bid adieu to the law, although ancient acquaintances therewith. It is curious 
to remark that one of the forms is so constructed as to carefully crease the photograph 
at the line where most identity must be established. That photographs vary and are 
deficient seems at last to have struck the authorities, for they now take a double view— 
but of course ‘‘ police photograph ’’ 1s stamped on its very face. They have not yet 
learned the French trick of covering all but the unchanging top-face, thus bringing 
dissimilar conditions into harmony. A prisoner should never be forced into photo- 
graphy. In France, if a man objects to being photographed he is let go, but his 
likeness is taken secretly by instantaneous process. ‘The first idea of an arrested 
criminal is to pass off asa first offender. Here in England every facility is given to 
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, 

é endorsement—as if the meek criminal would always come like a lamb 
; to the slaughter; another for the officials themselves, as follows :— 
| OUTSIDE. 


(Not to BE Fo.pep.) 
a L..P. Form R. 
637 D. ~ - 
Sratis, 10 RevisEep 20 | 12 | 81. 
Gen. Reo. No. ) 
(In Cases or Con- }...... 
victs Onty). 
Surnime.) (Christian Name.) 
DESCRIPTION OF .....0000. MER. .ccccs.. COME 
NN in ceeanaue ere ... Thomas. 


Who is liable to the penalties of Section 1 of the ‘‘ Prevention of 

Crimes Act,’’ or subject to Police Supervision under Section 8 of that 

Act, or has been liberated on... . from a sentence of Penal 
Photograph to be pasted  Servitude. 





























here. 
: (1) Place of Birth. (2) Place | Date of Conviction and 
Date of Birth. | where last offence was com- | Address at time of Ap- 
mitted as shown in Calendar. prehension. 
(1) Cannisbay, Caithness, 
1862. N.B. 
(2) Sennen, Cornwall. 20—10—865. 
Llanberis, 
Married or Single. Trade or Occupation. Carnarvonshire. 
M. Vireman. 
Complexion. Hair. | Eyes. Date of Discharge and 
—.- — Destination. 
Fresh. Brn. | Grey. 
Height x 
(Without Shoes). suild. Shape of Face. 19—4—88. 
Ventry, 
ft. in Co. Kerry, Ireland. 
Prop. Oval. 
| 5 5} 
Distinctive Marks and Peculiarities. 
Cut 2nd finger right hand. 
Cut 4th ,, ” 





ss 
Cut 4th ,, left ™ 
SianaTURE or GOVERNOR OF 
Prison In WHICH SENTENCE } ..-+ ee 
Is UNDERGONE. ) 


weer eee ee eee ee) 


accomplish the trick. Take the committals of old offenders in Great Britain, 1888—9, 
and this is proved to my mind : 
Number of Previous Convictions. 


Sex. — | Total. 
1 2 3 | 4 5 6or7 8,9, or 10 Over 10) | 


[Males . . . | 19,814| 9,058 | 6,411 | 3,792 2,744 | 4,014 | 3,386 | 6,746 54,993 | 
| Females. . .| 5,564 | 3,349 | 2,241 | 1,772 | 1,366 | 2,166 | 2,098 | 9,370 | 27,938 

| | 

Subtract these 82,926 from the total committals for the year (126,956 males and 
43,364 females), and 87,394 (71,963 males, 15,431 females) remain as ‘‘first offenders.”’ 
Any one who believes the ‘‘ criminal class ’’ to be more than an empty phrase will have 
no faith in such figures. The evenness of the figures spread along the table is the 
evident result of the doctrine of chances, not the actual number of previous convictions, 
but the number which the warders happen to know of. Observe also how the women 
suddenly rise in number at the end. Evidently women steeped in crime cannot shift as 
easily as men, and almost proclaim their own identity after a while, despairing of the 
concealment. We are not told either how many of the above an officer recollected after 
conviction, when such recollection is comparatively useless. 
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INSIDE. 
LIST OF CONVICTIONS (in order of date). 








‘ Darr | SenTEncx.(1)}| 
Unprr Name Whether = | 
OF | a | : | Ovrexce STATED |Summary| .. | 3 | 
{Surname to be nl els Piace. | IW FULL. or ! a/2 
placed first). | ¢ isi | byJury.| 2) 8is 
sal Posted Vaca | ela! A 
aes Panel ee en : Letil Tce Pow 
fe | oe Ra! 8 a Se 
Smith, is . | London | Stealing basins,| Sum. | ..|.. | 21| Pentonville. 
- 
John | | &e. 5 | Reformatory. 
| | | | , 
a j—-|—_ iam. (eae ee 
Jones, |17| 4 | 83] Kendal | Stealing opera- Jury |..|12/..| Bongate. 
ryr I | 
Thomas glasses and 
money 
—|—|—_|_—__ —_ ——|— 
Smith, 20/10 86] Bodmin | Stealing saucer “ns ..|18).. | Berrycombe, 
John and money 5 | Police Supervision. 


| 

| } | | | 

—— a ew. ee 
| 

| | 
| 

| | 


ere | A 
| | | | 











(1) When a Prisoner is sentenced to Supervision it should be stated according'y. 


Here is a man (the card is genuine with names altered) whom the 
police have had years to study, yet how inarticulate is the language 
with which one official, with the man in his view, seeks to give 
distant officials an impression of his own observation. Married men 
and single men look pretty much alike, Fresh complexions, brown 
hair, grey eyes, “ proportionate ”’ build, and oval faces are not only 
poor keys to unlock the mystery of identity, but, worse still, are 
largely matters of opinion, with even expert examiners. Five 
minutes of anthropometry would have enabled any policeman in 
Great Britain to have recognised John Smith without delay. Our 
police are required to now accumulate and sort out of masses of just 
such record rubbish asabove. Thus in London alone they are expected 
to keep registers of its thousands of criminals which make even Paris 
asmall affair. The idea of such records is opposed to the very essence 
of crime detection. Criminals have a disinclination to being regis- 
tered like the chartered libertines of the C. D. Acts, and decline to do 
things “ decently and in order.” The old registry seems to go on 
the idea that the criminals will all rush to be registered and always 
tell the truth. The fact is that criminals must be mastered by 
superior intelligence, and not by brute force. “First catch your 
criminal ”’ is as true in law as “ First catch your hare ”’ in cookery. 

Compare the above English form with one of the descriptive cards 
sent out under M. Bertillon’s rule of anthropometry. 























Height 1m.77 3 { Length 18c.5 | Left foot 26c.3{ 9 / Class 3-4. Age 62. 
Stoop 0 1 4 {Width 14 6 Leftmiddle | S| Arcola.light | Dateof birth, 
Stretch finger 11 O/% hazel. 10/12/37. 
ofarms1 63 z Lett little &) Periphery, | At Arras. 
Trunk 0 85 o (Length 5 5 finger 8 9 | yellowish | Dept., Pas de 
‘eq Width 3 7 Left fore Y green, Calais. 
‘a i arm 44 6 
| 
| | 
Photograph. | Photograph. 
Profile. 3-fuce. 
| 
| | 
—————————— e 
4. ( Lobe detached. § 4 ( Sallow. Beard, grey. Hair, brown 
aé {x Ears projecting. - grey. Corpulence, medium. 
REVERSE. 
Surname and Christian Names Martin Pierre. 
Alias Dubois. 
Born 10 Decr., 1837. 
Son of . Louis and Marie Mayer. 
Profession. Broker. Last Residence. Boulevard St. Martin, Paris. 
Papers proving waied None. 
Statement . . . 
Military Service . ; Exempt. 
Previous Convictions (their numbe r) ** None.” 
When last in Custody 





Cause of present Arrest . 


I. Anchor 3 X 2 centimetres, tattooed 15 
centimetres above right wrist an- 
terior. 

Mole 5 centimetres below left shoulder 
external. 


II. Mole 15 centimetres below right elbow 
anterior. Slight rectilineal scar 
oblique inwards 2nd phalange right 


middle finger posterior. 





viations. 
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OBVERSE. 


_—— 


p ARTICULAR inte AND Scars. 


Although a few of the above details may be as vague as in the 
English card, they are the non-essential portion, or rather absolute 
clinchers, to the uninitiated, after the measurements have really fixed 
the identity of the subject in hand. 
in France is much facilitated by the use of well-understood abbre- 
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II. Rectilineal vertical scar 2 centimetres 
above point right eyebrow external. 

IV. Mole 5 centimetres above right nipple, 
8 centimetres from median line. 

V. Rectilineal scar 4 centimetres oblique 
inwards, 3 centimetres below 7th 
vertebra, 3 centimetres left of s) inal 
column. 

VI. Oblong scar 1 x 2 
instep outward, 


centimetres left 


The description as in practice 
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In conclusion, I would say that identity is the important business 
of the policeman. Identity is the safeguard of the innocent, the 
dread of the guilty. ‘ What is your name?” is no question for a 
policeman: as a French criminal once replied, ‘That is what you 
are paid to find out!’’ It is sufficient, for a policeman that one in 
custody is really a stranger. It is not strangers vho bother him, it is 
those he is afraid he ought to know. The police do not like to admit 
errors. Hence the mistaken esprit de corps which tempts them to 
press for convictions where ignorance has misled them. With 
anthropometry we should be spared the scandal of such wrongs, like 
the notorious Coyle case. Mistaken identity would be banished the 
tribunals. No longer would the guilty will find it easy to escape 
punishment, the innocent difficult to avoid accusation. 

My attention was first called to the “ Bertillon Anthropometric 
System ”’ more than three years ago, when, by the courtesy oi 
M. Herbette, I was enabled to study the management of French 
lunatic asylums and prisons. Finding that the system was unknown 
at the Home Office and Scotland Yard, I brought it to the notice of 
the authorities. Since this article was prepared the daily press has 
reported that the Home Office is seriously considering the advisa- 
bility of introducing it into England, and that Mr. Stuart Wortley, 
the Under-Secretary, has been investigating the subject in Paris. 

Epmunp R. Spearman. 























THE LEGEND OF MADAME KRASINSKA. 


Ir is a necessary part of this story to explain how I have come by it, 
or, rather, how it has chanced to have me for its writer. 

I was very much impressed one day by a certain nun of the order 
who call themselves the Little Sisters of the Poor. My friend Cecco 
Bandini (that is not his real name, of course) had taken me to these 
sisters to support his recommendation of a certain old lady, the former 
door-keeper of his studio, whom he wished to place in their asylum. 
It turned out, of course, that Cecchino was perfectly able to plead his 
ease without my assistance; so I left him blandishing the Mother 
Superior in the big, cheerful kitchen, and begged to be shown over the 
rest of the establishment. The sister who was told off to accompany 
me was the one of whom I wish to speak. 

This lady was tall and slight; her figure, as she preceded me up 
the narrow stairs and through the whitewashed wards, was un- 
commonly elegant and charming, and she had a girlish rapidity of 
movement, which caused me to experience a little shock at the first 
real sight which I caught of her face. It was young and remarkably 
pretty, with a kind of refinement peculiar to American women; but it 
was inexpressibly, solemnly tragic; and one felt that under her tight 
linen cap, the hair must be snow white. The tragedy, whatever it 
might have been, was now over; and the lady’s expression, as she 
spoke to the old creatures scraping the ground in the garden, iron- 
ing the sheets in the laundry, or merely huddling over their braziers 
in the chill winter sunshine, was pathetic only by virtue of its strange 
present tenderness, and by that trace of terrible past suffering. 

She answered my questions very briefly, and was as taciturn as 
ladies of religious communities are usually loquacious. Only, when 
I expressed my admiration for the institution which contrived to 
feed scores of old paupers on broken victuals begged from private 
houses and inns, she turned her eyes full upon me and said, with an 
earnestness which was almost passionate, ‘‘Ah,the old! The old! 
It is so much, much worse for them than for any others. Have you 
ever tried to imagine what it is to be poor and forsaken and old?” 

These words and the strange ring in the sister’s voice, the strange 
light in her eyes, remainedin my memory. What was not, therefore, 
my surprise when, on returning to the kitchen, I saw her start and lay 
hold of the back of a chair as soon as she caught sight of Cecco 
Bandini. Cecco, on his side also, was visibly startled, but only after 
a moment; it was clear that she recognised him long before he 
identified her. What little romance could there exist in common 
VOL. XLVII. N.S. DD 
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between my eccentric painter and that serene, but tragic Sister of the 
Poor ? 

A week later, it became evident that Cecco Bandini had come to 
explain the mystery, but to explain it (as I judged by the embarrass- 
ment of his manner) by one of those astonishingly elaborate lies 
occasionally attempted by perfectly frank persons. It was not the 
case. Cecchino had come indeed to explain that little dumb scene 
which had passed between him and the Little Sister of the Poor. He 
had come, however, not to satisfy my curiosity, or to overcome my 
suspicions, but to execute a commission which he had greatly at 
heart; to help, as he expressed it, in the accomplishment of a good 
work by a real saint. 

Of course, he explained, smiling that good smile under his black 
eyebrows and white moustache, he did not expect me to believe very 
literally the story which he had undertaken to get me to write. 
He only asked, and the lady only wished, me, to write down her 
narrative without any comments, and leave to the heart of the reader 
the decision about its truth or falsehood. 

For this reason, and the better to attain the object of appealing to 
the profane, rather than to the religious reader, I have abandoned the 
order of narrative of the Little Sister of the Poor; and attempted to 
turn her pious legend into a worldly story, as follows :— 


* 


Cecco Bandini had just returned from the Maremma, to whose 
solitary marshes and jungles he had fled in one of his fits of fury at 
the stupidity and wickedness of the civilised world. A great many 
months spent among buffaloes and wild boars, conversing only with 
those wild cherry-trees, of whom he used whimsically to say, “they 
are such good little folk,” had sent him back with an extraordinary 
zest for civilisation, and a comic tendency to find its products, 
human and otherwise, extraordinary, picturesque, and suggestive. 
He was in this frame of mind when there came a light rap on his 
door-slate ; and two ladies appeared on the threshold of his studio, 
with the shaven face and cockaded hat of a tall footman over- 
topping them from behind. One of them was unknown to our 
painter; the other was numbered among Cecchino’s very few grand 
acquaintances. 

“Why haven’t you been round to me yet, you savage?” she 
asked, advancing quickly with a brusque hand-shake and a brusque 
bright gleam of eyes and teeth, well-bred but audacious and a trifle 
ferocious. And dropping on to a divan she added, nodding first at 
her companion and then at the pictures all round, “I have brought 
my friend, Madame Krasinska, to see your things,” and she began 
poking with her parasol at the contents of a gaping portfolio. 
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The Baroness Fosca—for such was her name—was one of the 
clevercst, fastest, and slangiest ladies of the place, with a taste for 
art and ferociously frank conversation. Tio Cecco Bandini, as she 
lay back among her furs on that shabby divan of his, she appeared 
in the light of the modern Lucretia Borgia, the tamed panther of 
fashionable life. ‘ What an interesting thing civilisation is!” he 
thought, watching her every movement with the eyes of the imagi- 
nation ; “why, you might spend years among the wild folk of the 
Maremma without meeting such a tremendous, terrible, picturesque, 
powerful creature as this!” 

Cecchino was so absorbed in the Baroness Tosca, who was in 
reality not at all a Lucretia Borgia, but merely a remarkably rough- 
and-ready piece of frivolity, that he was scarcely conscious of the 
presence of her companion. He knew that she was very young, 
very pretty, and very smart, and that he had made her his best bow, 
and offered her his least rickety chair ; for the rest, he sat opposite 
to his Lucretia Borgia of modern life, who had meanwhile found a 
cigarette, and was puffing away and explaining that she was about 
to give a fancy ball, which should be the most crdne, the only 
amusing thing, of the year. 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, kindling at the thought, “do let me design 
you a dress all black and white and wicked green—you shall go as 
Deadly Nightshade, as Belladonna Atropa 

“Belladonna Atropa! fiddle-sticks! I’ve got something much 
better than that” ... . The Baroness was answering contemptu- 
ously, when Cecchino’s attention was suddenly called to the other 
end of the studio by an exclamation on the part of his other 
visitor. 

*‘T)o tell me all about her ;—has she a name? Is she really a 





lunatic?” asked the young lady who had been introduced as 
Madame Krasinska, keeping a portfolio open with one hand, and 
holding up in the other a coloured sketch she had taken from it. 

“What have you got there? Oh, only the Sora Lena!” and 
Madame Fosca reverted to the contemplation of the smoke-rings she 
was making. 

“ Tell me about her—Sora Lena, did you say?” asked the younger 
lady eagerly. 

She spoke French, but with a pretty little American accent, 
despite her Polish name. ‘She was very charming,’ Cecchino said 
to himself, a radiant impersonation of youthful brightness and 
elegance as she stood there in her long silvery furs, holding the 
drawing with tiny, tight-gloved hands, and shedding around her a 
vague exquisite fragrance—no, not a mere literal perfume, that 
would be far too coarse, but something personal akin to it. 

“TI have noticed her so often,” she went on, with that silvery 
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young voice of hers, “ she’s mad, isn’t she? And what did you say 
her name was? Please tell me again.” 

Cecchino was delighted. ‘ How true it is,” he reflected, “ that 
only refinement, high-breeding, luxury can give peopie certain 
kinds of sensitiveness, of rapid intuition. No woman of another 
class would have picked out just that drawing, or would have been 
interested in it without stupid laughter.’ 

“Do you want to know the story of poor old Sora Lena ?” asked 
Cecchino, taking the sketch from Madame Krasinska’s hand, and 
looking over it at the charming, eager young face. 

The sketch might have passed for a caricature; but anyone who 
had spent so little as a week in Florence those six or seven years ago 
would have recognised at once that it was merely a faithful portrait. 
For Sora Lena—more correctly Signora Maddalena—had been for 
years and years one of the most conspicuous sights of the town. In 
all weathers you might have seen that hulking old woman, with her 
vague, staring, reddish face, trudging through the streets or stand- 
ing before shops, in her extraordinary costume of thirty years ago, 
her enormous crinoline, on which the silk skirt and ragged petticoat 
hung limply, her gigantic coal-scuttle bonnet, shawl, prunella boots, 
and great muff or parasol—one of the several outfits, all alike, of 
that distant period ; all alike inexpressibly dirty and tattered. In 
all weathers you might have seen her stolidly going her way, indif- 
ferent to stares and jibes, of which, indeed, there were by this time 
comparatively few, so familiar had she grown to staring, jibing 
Florence. In all weathers, but most noticeably in the worst, as if the 
squalor of mud and rain had an affinity with that sad, draggled, 
soiled, battered piece of human squalor, that lamentable rag of half- 
witted misery. 

“Do you want to know about Sora Lena?” repeated Cecco 
Bandini, meditatively. They formed a strange, strange contrast, 
these two women, the one in the sketch and the one standing before 
him. And there was to him a pathetic whimsicalness in the interest 
which the one had excited in the other. ‘ How long she has been 
wandering about here? Why, as long as I can remember the streets 
of Florence, and that,” added Cecchino sorrowfully, “ is a longer while 
than I care to count up. It seems to me as if she must always have 
been there, like the olive-trees and the paving stones ; for after all, 
Giotto’s tower wasn’t there before Giotto, whereas poor old Sora 
Lena— But, by the way, there is a limit even to her. There isa 
legend about her; they say that she was once sane, and had two sons, 
who went as Volunteers in ’59, and were killed at Solferino, and ever 
since then she has sallied forth, every day, winter or summer, in her 
best clothes, to meet the young fellows at the Station. May be. To my 
mind it doesn’t matter much whether the story be true or false : it is 
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t about dusting some canvases which 
had attracted the Baroness Fosca’s attention. When Cecchino was 
helping that lady into her furs, she gave one of her little brutal 
smiles, and nodded in the direction of her companion. 


fitting,’ and Cecco Bandini set 


“Madame Krasinska,” she said laughing, “ is very desirous of 
possessing one of your sketches, but she is too polite to ask you the 
price of it. That’s what comes of our not knowing how to earn a 
Madame Krasinska 
blushed, and looked more young, and delicate, and charming. 

“T did not know whether you would consent to part with one of 


> 


penny for ourselves, doesn’t it, Signor Cecchino ? 


your drawings,’ she said in her silvery, child-like voice,—‘“ it is— 
this one—which I should so much have liked to have—. . . . to 
have... . bought.” Cecchino smiled at the embarrassment which 
the word “ bought” produced in his exquisite visitor. Poor charming 
young creature, he thought; the only thing she thinks people one 
knows can sell is themselves, and that’s called getting married. 
” said Cecchino to the Baroness 
Fosca, as he hunted in a drawer fora piece of clean paper, “‘ that such 
rubbish as this is neither bought nor sold ; it is not even possible for 
a poor devil of a painter to offer it asa gift to a lady—but,”’—and he 
handed the little roll to Madame Krasinska, making his very best bow 
as he did so—*it is possible for a lady graciously to accept it.’ 

“Thank you so much,” answered < Krasinska, slipping the 
drawing into her muff; “it is very good of you to give me such 
a... . sucha very interesting sketch,” and she pressed his big, 
brown fingers in her little grey gloved hand, 

“ Poor Sora Lena!” 


“You must explain to your friend, 


exclaimed Cecchino, when there remained of 
the visit only a faint perfume of exquisiteness ; and he thought of the 
hideous old draggle-tailed mad woman, reposing, rolled up in effigy, in 
the delicious daintiness of that delicate grey muff. 


II. 


A fortnight later, the great event was Madame Fosca’s fancy ball, 
to which the guests were bidden to come in what was described as 
comic costume. Some, however, craved leave to appear in their or- 
dinary apparel, and among these was Cecchino Bandini, who was 
persuaded, moreover, that his old-fashioned swallow tails, which he 
donned only at w vblinge, constituted quite comic costume enough. 

This knowledge did not interfere at all with his enjoyment. There 
was even, to his whimsical mind, a certain charm in being ina crowd 
among which he knew no one; unnoticed or confused, perhaps, with 
the waiters, as he hung about the stairs and strolled through the big 
palace rooms. It was as good as wearing an invisible cloak,.one saw 
so much just because one was not seen; indeed, one was momentarily 





















































































































































382 THE LEGEND OF MADAME KRASINSKA. 
endowed (it seemed at least to his fanciful apprehension) with a 
faculty akin to that of understanding the talk of birds; and, as he 
watched and listened he became aware of innumerable charming 
little romances, which were concealed from more notable but less 
privileged persons. 

Little by little the big white and gold rooms began to fill. Th 
ladies, who had moved in gorgeous isolation, their skirts displayed 
as finely as a peacock’s train, became gradually visible only from the 
waist upwards; and only the branches of the palm-trees and tree 
ferns detached themselves against the shining walls. Instead 
of wandering among variegated brocades and iridescent silks and 
astonishing arrangements of feathers and flowers, Cecchino’s eye 
was forced to a higher level by the thickening crowd ; it was now the 
constellated sparkle of diamonds on neck and head that dazzled hin, 
and the strange, unaccustomed splendour of white arms and shoulders. 
And, as the room filled, the invisible cloak was also drawn closer 
round our friend Cecchino, and the extraordinary faculty of per- 
ceiving romantic and delicious secrets in other folks’ bosoms became 
more and more developed. They seemed to him like exquisite 
children, these creatures rustling about in fantastic dresses, pow- 
dered shepherds and shepherdesses with diamonds spirting fir 
among their ribbons and top-knots; Japanese and Chinese embroi- 
dered with sprays of flowers; mediwval and antique beings, and 
beings hidden in the plumage of birds, or the petals of flowers: 
children, but children somehow matured, transfigured by the 
touch of luxury and good-breeding, children full of courtesy 
and kindness. There were, of course, a few costumes which might 
have been better conceived or better carried out, or better—not to 
say best—omitted altogether. One grew bored, after a little while, 
with people dressed as marionettes, champagne bottles, sticks of 
sealing wax, or captive balloons; a young man arrayed as a female 
ballet dancer, and another got up as a wet nurse with baby obdiligato, 
might certainly have been dispensed with. Also, Cecchino could not 
help wincing a little at the daughter of the house being mummed 
and painted to represent her own grandmother, a respectable old lady 
whose picture hung in the dining-room, and whose spectacles he had 
frequently picked up in his boyhood. But these were mere trifling 
details, And, as a whole, it was beautiful, fantastic. So Cecchino 
moved backward and forward, invisible in his shabby black suit, and 
borne hither and thither by the well-bred pressure of the many- 
coloured crowd; pleasantly blinded by the innumerable lights, the 
sparkle of chandelier pendants, and the shooting flames of jewels; 
gently deafened by the confused murmur of innumerable voices, 
of crackling stuffs and soothing fans, of distant dance music; and 
inhaling the vague fragrance which seemed less the decoction of 
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cunning perfumers than the exquisite and expressive emanation of 
this exquisite bloom of personality. Certainly, he said to himself, 
there is no pleasure so delicious as seeing people amusing themselves 
with refinement: there is a transfiguring magic, almost a moralising 
power, in wealth and elegance and good-breeding. 

Just as he was making this reflection, a little burst of voices came 
from the landing. The multi-coloured costumes fluttered like butter- 
flies toward a given spot, there was a little heaping together of 
brilliant colours and flashing jewels. Then the crowd fell aside on 
either side of the doorway, not without much craning of delicate, 
fluffy, young necks and heads, and shuffle on tiptoe. A little gang- 
way was cleared ; and there walked into the middle of the white and 
gold drawing-room, a lumbering, hideous figure, with reddish, vacant 
face, sunk in an immense tarnished satin bonnet, and draggled, 
faded, lilac silk skirts spread over a vast dislocated crinoline. The 
feet dabbed along in the broken prunella boots; the mangy rabbit- 
skin muff bobbed loosely with the shambling gait ; and then, under 
the big chandelier, there came a sudden pause, and the thing looked 
slowly round, a gaping, mooning, blear-eyed stare. 

It was the Sora Lena. 

There was a perfect storm of applause. 


III. 


Cecchino Bandini did not slacken his pace till he found himself, 
with his thin overcoat and opera hat all drenched, among the gas 
reflections and puddles before his studio door; that shout of 
applause and that burst of clapping pursuing him down the stairs 
of the palace and all through the rainy streets. There were a few 
embers in his stove; he threw a faggot on them, lit a cigarette, and 
proceeded to make reflections, the wet opera hat still on his head. 
He had been a fool, a savage. He had behaved like a child, rushing 
past his hostess with that ridiculous speech in answer to her in- 
quiries; “I am running away because bad luck has entered your 
house,” 

Why had he not guessed it at once? What on earth else could 
she have wanted his sketth for ? 

He determined to forget the matter, and, as he imagined, he 
forgot it. Only, when the next day’s evening paper displayed two 
columns describing Madame Fosca’s ball, and more particularly 
“that mask,” as the reporter had it, “which among so many that 
were graceful and ingenious, bore off in triumph the palm for witty 
novelty,” he threw the paper down and gave it a kick towards 
the wood box. Bui he felt ashamed of himself, picked it up, 
smoothed it out and read it all—foreign news and home news, and 
even the description of Madame Fosca’s masked ball, conscientiously 
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through. Last of all he perused, with dogged resolution, the 
column of petty casualties; a boy bit in the calf by a dog who was 
not mad; the frustrated burgling of a baker’s shop; even to the 
bunches of keys and the umbrella and two cigarcases picked up by the 
police, and consigned to the appropriate municipal limbo, until he 
came to the following three lines: ‘‘ This morning the Guardians of 
Public Safety, having been called by the neighbouring inhabitants, 
penetrated into a room on the top floor of a house situate in the little 
street of the gravedigger (Viccolo del Beccamorto), and discovered, 
hanging from a rafter, the dead body of Maddalena X. Y. Z. The 
deceased had long been noted throughout Florence for her eccentric 
habits and apparel.” The paragraph was headed, in somewhat 
larger type: “Suicide of a female lunatic.” 

Cecchino’s cigarette had gone out, but he continued blowing at it 
all the same. He could see in his mind’s eye a tall, slender figure, 
draped in silvery plush and silvery furs, standing by the side of an 
open portfolio, and holding a drawing in her tiny hand, with the 
slender solitary gold bangle over the grey glove. 
IV. 
Madame Krasinska was in a very bad humour. The old 
Chanoiness, her late husband’s aunt, noticed it; her guests noticed 
it; her maid noticed it: and she noticed it herself. For, of all 
human beings, Madame Krasinska—Netta, as smart folk familiarly 
called her—was the least subject to bad humour. She was as 
uniformly cheerful as birds are supposed to be, and she certainly 
had none of the causes for anxiety or sorrow which even the most 
proverbial bird must occasionally have. She had always had money, 
health, good looks; and people had always told her—in New York, 
in London, in Paris, Rome, and St. Petersburg —from her very 
earliest childhood, that her one business in life was to amuse herself. 
The old gentleman whom she had simply and cheerfully accepted as 
a husband, because he had given her quantities of bonbons, and was 
going to give her quantities of diamonds, had been kind, and had 
been kindest of all in dying of sudden bronchitis when away for a 
month, leaving his young widow with an affectionately indifferent 
recollection of him, no remorse of any kind, and a great deal of 
money, not to speak of the excellent Chanoiness, who constituted an 
invaluable chaperon. And, since his happy demise, no cloud had 
disturbed the cheerful life or feelings of Madame Krasinska. Other 
women, she knew, had innumerable subjects of wretchedness; or if 
they had none, they were wretched from the want of them. Some 
had children who made them unhappy, others were unhappy for 
lack of children, and similarly as to lovers; but she had never had 
a child and never had a lover, and never experienced the smallest 
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desire for either. Other women suffered from sleeplessness, or from 
sleepiness, and took morphia or abstained from morphia with equal 
inconvenience ; other women also grew weary of amusement. But 
Madame Krasinska always slept beautifully, and always stayed 
awake cheerfully ; and Madame Krasinska was never tired of amus- 
ing herself. Perhaps it was all this which culminated in the fact 
that Madame Krasinska had never in all her life envied or disliked 
anybody ; and that no one, apparently, had ever envied or disliked 
her. She did not wish to outshine or supplant any one; she did not 
want to be richer, younger, more beautiful, or more adored than 
they. She only wanted to amuse herself, and she succeeded in so 
doing. 

This particular day—the day after Madame Fosca’s ball — 
Madame Krasinka was not amusing herself. She was not at all 
tired: she never was; besides, she had remained in bed till mid-day ; 
neither was she unwell, for that also she never was; nor had any one 
done the slightest thing to vex her. But there it was. She was not 
amusing herself at all. She could not tell why ; and she could not 
tell why, also, she was vaguely miserable. When the first batch of 
afternoon callers had taken leave, and the following batches had been 
sent away from the door, she threw down her volume of Gyp, and 
walked to the window. It was raining: a thin, continuous spring 
drizzle. Only a few cabs, with wet, shining backs, an occasional 
lumbering omnibus or cart, passed by with wheezing, straining, 
downcast horses. In one or two shops a light was appearing, look- 
ing tiny, blear, and absurd in the grey afternoon. Madame Krasinska 
looked out for a few minutes, then, suddenly turning round, she 
brushed past the big palms and azaleas, and rang the bell. 

“Order the brougham at once,”’ she said. 

She could by no means have explained what earthly reason had 
impelled her to go out. When the footman had inquired for orders 
she felt at a loss: certainly she did not want to go to see any one, 
nor to buy anything, nor to inquire about anything. 

What did she want? Madame Krasinska was not in the habit of 
driving out in the rain for her pleasure ; still less to drive out without 
knowing whither. What did she want? She sat muffled in her 
furs, looking out on the wet, grey streets as the brougham rolled 
aimlessly along. She wanted—she wanted—she couldn’t tell what. 
But she wanted it very much. That much she knew very well— 
she wanted.—The rain, the wet streets, the muddy crossings— 
oh, how dismal they were! and still she wished to go on. 

Instinctively, her polite coachman made for the politer streets, for 
the polite Lung’ Arno. The river quay was deserted, and a warm, 
wet wind swept lazily along its muddy flags. Madame Krasinska let 
down the glass. How dreary! The foundry, on the other side, let 
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fly a few red sparks from its tall chimney into the grey sky; the 
water droned over the weir ; a lamplighter hurried along. 

Madame Krasinska pulled the check-string. 

“T want to walk,” she said. 

The polite footman followed behind along the messy flags, muddy 
and full of pools; the brougham followed behind him. Madame 
Krasinska was not at all in the habit of walking on the embankment, 
still less walking in the rain. 

After some minutes she got in again, and bade the carriage drive 
home. When she got into the lit streets she again pulled the check- 
string and ordered the brougham to proceed at a foot’s pace. At a 
certain spot she remembered something, and bade the coachman 
draw up before a shop. It was the big chemist’s. 

“ What does the Signora Contessa command ?”’ and the footman 
raised his hat over his ear. Somehow she had forgotten. ‘ Oh,” 
she answered, “wait a minute. Now I remember, it’s the next 
shop, the florist’s. Tell them to send fresh azaleas to-morrow and 
fetch away the old ones.” 

Now the azaleas had been changed only that morning. But the 
polite footman obeyed. And Madame Krasinska remained for a 
minute, nestled in her fur rug, looking on to the wet, yellow, lit 
pavement, and into the big chemist’s window. There were the red 
heart-shaped chest protectors, the frictioning gloves, the bath towels, 
all hanging in their place. Then boxes of eau de Cologne, lots of 
bottles of all sizes, and boxes, large and small, and variosities of 
indescribable nature and use, and the great glass jars, yellow, blue, 
lilac, and ruby red, with a spark from the gas lamp behind in their 
heart. She stared at it all, very intently, and without a notion about 
any of these objects. Only she knew that the glass jars were uncom- 
monly bright, and that each had a ruby, or topaz, or amethyst of 
gigantic size, in its heart. The footman returned. 

“Drive home,” ordered Madame Krasinska. As her maid was 
taking her out of her dress a thought—the first since so long— 
flashed across her mind, at the sight of certain skirts, and an 
uncouth cardboard mask, lying in a corner of her dressing-room. 
How odd that she had not seen the Sora Lena that evening.... She 
used always to be walking in the lit streets at that hour. 


¥. 

The next morning Madame Krasinska woke up quite cheerful and 
happy. But she began, nevertheless, to suffer, ever since the day 
after the Fosca ball, from the return of that quite unprecedented 
and inexplicable depression. Her days became streaked, as it were, 
with moments during which it was quite impossible to amuse her- 
self ; and these moments grew gradually into hours. People bored 
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her for no accountable reason, and things which she had expected as 
pleasures brought with them a sense of vague or more distinct 
wretchedness. Thus she would find herself suddenly in the midst 
of a ball or a dinner-party, invaded suddenly by a confused sadness 
or boding of evil, she did not know which. And once, when a box 
of new clothes had arrived from Paris, she was overcome, while 
putting on one of the frocks, with such a fit of tears that she had to 
be put to bed instead of going to the Tornabuoni’s party. 

Of course, people began to notice this change; indeed, Madame 
Krasinska had ingenuously complained of the strange alteration in 
herself. Some persons suggested that she might be suffering from 
slow blood-poisoning, and urged an inquiry into the state of the 
drains. Others recommended arsenic, morphia, or antipyrine. One 
kind friend brought her a box of peculiar cigarettes ; another for- 
warded a parcel of still more peculiar novels ; most people had some 
pet doctor to cry up to the skies; and one or two suggested her 
changing her confessor, not to mention an attempt being made to 
mesmerise her into cheerfulness. 

When her back was turned, meanwhile, all the kind friends Gis- 
cussed the probability of an unhappy love affair, loss of money on 
the Stock Exchange, and similar other explanations. And while one 
devoted lady tried to worm out of her the name of her unfaithful 
lover and of the rival for whom he had forsaken her ; another assured 
her that she was suffering from a lack of personal affections. It was 
a fine opportunity for the display of pietism, materialism, idealism, 
realism, physiological lore, and esoteric theosophy. 

Oddly enough, all this zeal about herself did not worry Madame 
Krasinska, as she would certainly have expected it to worry any other 
woman. She took a little of each of the tonic or soporific drugs ; and 
read a little of each of those sickly, sentimental, brutal, realistic, or 
politely improper novels. She also let herself be accompanied to 
various doctors, and she got up early in the morning and stood for 
an hour on a chair in a crowd in order to benefit by the preaching 
of the famous Father Agostino. She was quite patient even with 
the friends who condcled about the lover or absence of such. For 
all these things became, more and more, completely indifferent to 
Madame Krasinska—unrealities which had no weight in the presence 
of the painful reality. 

This reality was that she was rapidly losing all power of amusing 
herself, and that when she did occasionally amuse herself she had to 
pay for what she called this good time by an increase of listlessness 
and melancholy. 

It was not melancholy or listlessness such as other women com- 
plained of. They seemed, in their fits of blues, to feel that the 
world around them had got all wron 
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its way to annoy them. But Madame Krasinska saw the world quite 
plainly, proceeding in the usual manner, and being quite as good a 
world as before. It was she who was all wrong. It was, in the 
literal sense of the words, what she supposed people might mean 
when they said that So-and-so was not himse/f; only that So-and-so, 
en examination, appeared to be very much himself—only himself in 
a worse temper than usual. Whereas she . . . Why, in her 
case, she really did not seem to be herself any longer. Once, at a 
grand dinner, she suddenly ceased eating and talking to her neigh- 
bour, and surprised herself wondering who the people all were and 
what they had come for. Her mind would become, every now and then, 
a blank; a blank at least full of vague images, misty and muddled, 
which she was unable to grasp, but of which she knew that they 
were painful, weighing on her as a heavy load must weigh on the 
head or back. Something had happened, or was going to happen, 
she could not remember which, but she burst into tears none the less. 
In the midst of such a state of things, if visitors or a servant entered, 
she would ask sometimes who they were. Once a man came to call, 
during one of these fits; by an effort, she was able to receive him 
and answer his small talk more or less at random, feeling the 
whole time as if some one else were speaking in her place. The 
visitor at length rose to depart, and they both stood fora moment in 
the midst of the drawing-room. 

“This is a very pretty house; it must belong to some rich person. 
Do you know to whom it belongs?” suddenly remarked Madame 
Krasinska, looking slowly round her at the furniture, the pictures, 
statues, nicknacks, the screens and plants. ‘“ Do you know to whom 
it belongs?” she repeated. 

“Tt belongs to the most charming lady in Florence,” stammered 
out the visitor politely, and fled. 

“« My darling Netta,” exclaimed the Chanoiness from where she 
was seated crocheting benevolently futile garments by the fire; 
“you should not joke in that way. That poor young man was placed 
ina painful, in a very painful position by your nonsense.” 

Madame Krasinska leaned her arms on a screen, and stared her 
respectable relation long in the face. 

“You seem a kind woman,” she said at length. “ You are old, 
but then you aren’t poor, and they don’t all call you a mad woman. 
That makes all the difference.’ 

Then she set to singing, drumming out the tune on the screen, 
the soldier song of 59, Addio, mia bella, addio. 

““Netta!”’ cried the Chanoiness, dropping one ball of worsted 
after another. ‘ Netta!” 

But Madame Krasinska passed her hand over her brow and heaved 
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a great sigh. Then she took a cigarette off a cloisonné tray, dipped 
a spill in the fire, and remarked, 

“Would you like to have the brougham to go to see your friend 
at the Sacré Cour, Aunt Thérése ? y have promised to wait in for 
Molly Wolkonsky and Bice Forteguerra. We are going to dine at 
Doney’s with young Pomfret.” 

VI. 

Madame Krasinska had repeated her evening drives in the rain. 
Indeed she began also to walk about regardless of weather. Her 
maid asked har whether she had been ordered exercise by the doctor, 
and she answered, yes. But why she should not walk in the Cascine 
or along the Lang’ Ane, and why she should always choose the 
muddiest thoroughfares, the maid did not inquire. As it was, 
Madame Krasinska never showed any repugnance or seemly contri- 
tion for the state of draggle in which she used to return home; 
sometimes when the woman was unbuttoning her boots, she would 
remain in contemplation of their muddiness, murmuring things which 
Jefferies could not understand. The servants, indeed, declared that 
the Countess must have gone out of her mind. The footman related 
that she used to stop the brougham, get out and look into the lit shops, 
and that he had to stand behind, in order to prevent lady-killing 
youths of a caddish description from whispering expressions of 
admiration in her ear. And once, he affirmed with horror, she had 
stopped in front of a certain cheap eating-house, and looked in at the 
bundles of asparagus, at the uncooked chops displayed in the win- 
dow. And then, added the footman, she had turned round to him 
slowly and said, 

“They have good food in there.” 

And meanwhile, Madame Krasinska went to dinners and parties, 
and gave them, and organized picnics, as much as was decently pe: - 
sible in Lent, and indeed a great deal more. 

She no longer complained of the blues; she assured every one 
that she had completely got rid of them, that she had never been in 
such spirits in all her life. She said it so often, and in so excited a 
way, that judicious people declared that now that lover must really 
have jilted her, or that gambling on the Stock Exchange have brought 
her to the verge of ruin. 

Nay, Madame Krasinska’s spirits became so obstreperous as to 
change her in sundry ways. Although living in the fastest set, 
Madame Krasinska had never been a fast woman. There was some- 
thing childlike in her nature which made her modest and decorous. 
She had never learned to talk slang, or to take up vulgar attitudes, 
or to tell impossible stories; and she had never lost a ‘tilly habit of 
blushing at expressions and anecdotes which she did not reprove 
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other women for using and relating. Her amusements had never 
been flavoured with that spice of impropriety, of curiosity of evil, 
which was common in her set. She liked putting on pretty frocks, 
arranging pretty furniture, driving in well got up carriages, eating 
good dinners, laughing a great deal, and dancing a great deal, and 
that was all. 

But now Madame Krasinska suddenly altered. She became, all of 
a sudden, anxious for those exotic sensations which honest women 
may get by studying the ways, and frequenting the haunts, of women 
by no means honest. She made up parties to go to the low theatres 
and music-halls ; she proposed dressing up and going, in company with 
sundry adventurous spirits, for evening strolls in the more dubious 
portions of the town. Moreover, she, who had never touched a card, 
began to gamble for large sums, and to surprise people by producing 
a folded green roulette cloth and miniature roulette rakes out of her 
pocket. And she became so outrageously conspicuous in her flirta- 
tions (she who had never flirted before), and so outrageously loud in 
her manners and remarks, that her good friends began to venture a 
little remonstrance . 

But remonstrance was all in vain; and she would toss her head 
and laugh cynically, and answer in a brazen, jarring voice. 

For Madame Krasinska felt that she must live, live noisily, live 
scandalously, live her own life of wealth and dissipation, because . 

She used to wake up at night with the horror of that suspicion. 
And in the middle of the day, pull at her clothes, tear down her hair, 
and rush to the mirror and stare at herself, and look for every feature, 
and clutch for every end of silk, or bit of lace, or wisp of hair, which 
proved that she was really herself. For gradually, slowly, she had 
come to understand that she was herself no longer. 

Herself— Well, yes, of course she was herself. Was it not herself 
who rushed about in such a riot of amusement; herself whose flushed 
cheeks and over-bright eyes, and cynically flaunted neck and bosom 
she saw in the glass, whose mocking loud voice and shrill laugh she 
listened to? Besides, did not her servants, her visitors, know her as 
Netta Krasinska; and did she not know how to wear her clothes, 
dance, make jokes, and encourage men, afterwards to discourage them ? 
This, she often said to herself, as she lay awake the long nights, as 
she sat out the longer nights gambling and chaffing, distinctly proved 
that she really was herself. And she repeated it all mentally when 
she returned, muddy, worn out, and as awakened from a ghastly 
dream, after one of her long rambles through the streets, her daily 
walks towards the station. 

But still... What of those strange forebodings of evil, those 
muddled fears of some dreadful calamity . . . something which had 
happened, or was going to happen . . . poverty, starvation, death— 
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whose death, her own? or some one else’s? That knowledge that it 
was all, all over, that blinding, felling blow which used every now 
and then tocrush her... Yes, she had felt that first at the railway 
station. At the station ? but what had happened at the station ?. Or 
was it going to happen still? Since to the station her feet seemed un- 
consciously to carry her every day. What was it all? Ah! she knew. 
There was a woman, an old woman, walking to the station tomeet .. . 
Yes, to meet a regiment on its way back. They came back, those 
soldiers, among a mob yelling triumph. She remembered the 
iluminations, the red, green, and white lanterns, and those garlands 
all over the waiting-rooms. And quantities of flags. The bands 
played. So gaily! They played Garibaldi’s hymn, and Addio Mia 
Bella. Those pieces always made her cry now. The station was 
crammed, and all the boys, in tattered, soiled uniforms, rushed into 
the arms of parents, wives, friends. Then there was like a blinding 
light, a crash . . . An officer led the old woman gently out of the 
place, mopping his eyes. And she, of all the crowd, was the only 
one to go home alone. Had it really all happened ? and to whom ? 
Had it really happened to her, had her boys .... But Madame 
Krasinska had never had any boys. 

It was dreadful how much it rained in Florence, and stuff boots 
do wear out so quick in mud. There was such a lot of mud on the 
way to the station; but of course it was necessary to go to the 
station in order to meet the train from Lombardy—the boys must 
be met. 

There was a place on the other side of the river where you went 
in and handed your watch and your brooch over the counter, and they 
gave you some money and a paper. Once the paper got lost. Then 
there was a mattress, too. But there was a kind man—a man who 
sold hardware—who went and fetched it back. It was dreadfully 
cold in winter, but the worst was the rain. And having no watch 
one was afraid of being late for that train, and had to dawdle so long 
in the muddy streets. Of course one could look in at the pretty 
shops. But the little boys were so rude. Oh, no, no, not that— 
anything rather than be shut up in a hospital. The poor old woman 
did no one any harm—why shut her up? 

“ Faites votre jeu, messieurs,” cried Madame Krasinska, raking up 
the counters with the little rake she had had made of tortoiseshell, 
with a gold dragon’s head for a handle—* Rien ne va plus—vingt- 
trois—Rouge, impair et manque.” 


VII. 
How did she come to know about this woman? She had never 


been inside that house over the tobacconist’s, up three pairs of stairs 
to the left; and yet she knew exactly the pattern of the wall-paper. 
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It was green with a pinkish trellis-work in the grand sitting-room, 
the one which was opened only on Sunday evenings, when the 
friends used to drop in and discuss the news, and have a game of 
tresette. You passed through the dining-room to get through it. 
The dining-room had no window, and was lit from a skylight ; there 
was always a little smell of dinner in it, but that was appetising. 
The boys’ rooms were to the back. There was a plaster Joan of Arc 
in the hall, close to the clothes-peg. She was painted to look like 
silver, and one of the boys had broken her arm, so that it looked 
like a gas-pipe. It was Momino who had done it, jumping on to 
the table when they were playing. Momino was always the scape- 
grace ; he wore out so many pairs of trousers at the knees, but he 
was so warm-hearted! and after all, he had got all the prizes at school, 
and they all said he would be a first-rate engineer. Those dear boys ! 
They never cost their mother a farthing, once they were sixteen ; 
and Momino bought her a big, beautiful muff out of his own earn- 
ings as a pupil-teacher. Here it is! Such a comfort in the cold 
weather, you can’t think, especially when gloves are too dear. Yes, 
it is rabbit-skin, but it is made to look like ermine, quite a handsome 
article. Assunta, the maid of all work, never would clean out that 
kitchen of hers—servants are such sluts! and she tore the morcen 
sopha-cover, too, against a nail in the wall. She ought to have seen that 
nail! But one mustn’t be too hard on a poor creature, who is an 
orphan into the bargain. Oh, God! oh, God! and they lie in the 
big trench at 8. Martino, without even a cross over them, or a bit of 
wood with their name. But the white coats of the Austrians were 
soaked red, I warrant you! And the new dye they call magenta is 
made of pipe-clay—the pipe-clay the dogs clean their white coats 
with—and the blood of Austrians. It’s a grand dye, I tell you! 
Lord, Lord, how wet the poor old woman’s feet are! And no fire 
to warm them by. The best is to go to bed when one can’t dry 
one’s clothes; and it saves lamp-oil. That was very good oil the 
parish priest made her a present of. . . Ai, ai, how one’s bones ache 
on the mere boards, even with a blanket over them! That good, 
good mattress at the pawn-shop! It’s nonsense about the Italians 
having been beaten. The Austrians were beaten into bits, made 
cats’-meat of; and the volunteers are returning to-morrow. Temis- 
tocle and Momina—Momino is Girolamo, you know—will be back 
to-morrow ; their rooms have been cleaned, and they shall have a 
flask of real Montepulciano . . . The big bottles in the chemist’s 
window are very beautiful, particularly the green one. The shop 
where they sell gloves and scarves is also very pretty; but the 
{nglish chemist’s is the prettiest, because of those bottles. But 
they say the contents of them is all rubbish, and no real medicine 
. . » Don’t speak of S. Bonifazio! I have seen it. It is where they 
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keep the mad folk and the wretched, dirty, wicked, wicked old 
women. . . . There was a handsome book bound in red, with gold 
edges, on the best sitting-room table; the Aneid, translated by 
Caro. It was one of Temistocle’s prizes, and that Berlin-wool 
cushion. . . . yes, the little dog with the cherries looked quite 
real. ... 
“T have been thinking I should like to go to Sicily, to see Etna, 
and Palermo, and all those places,” said Madame Krasinska, leaning 
on the balcony by the side of Prince Mongibello, smoking her 
fifth or sixth cigarette. 

She could see the hateful hooked nose, like a nasty hawk’s beak, 
over the big black beard, and the creature’s leering, languishing 
black eyes, as he looked up into the twilight. She knew quite well 
what sort of man Mongibello was. No woman could approach 
him, or allow him to approach her; and there she was on that 
balcony alone with him in the dark, far from the rest of the party, 
who were dancing and talking within. And to talk of Sicily to him, 
who was a Sicilian too! But that was what she wanted—a scandal, 
a horror, anything that might deaden those thoughts that would go 
on inside her. . . . The thought of that strange, lofty whitewashed 
place, which she had never seen, but which she knew so well, with 
an altar in the middle, and rows and rows of beds, each with its 
set-out of bottles and baskets, and horrible slobbering and gibbering 
old women in them. Oh. . . she could hear them! 

“T should like to go to Sicily,’ she said in a tone that was now 
common to her, adding slowly and with emphasis, “ but I should 
like to have some one to show me all the sights. . . .” 

‘Countess!’ and the black beard of the creature bent over her— 
close to her neck—“ how strange—I also feel a great longing to see 
Sicily once more, but not alone—those lovely, lonely valleys {7 

Ah !—there was one of the creatures who had sat up in her bed 
and was singing, singing “Casta Diva!” ‘No, not alone ’’—she 
went on hurriedly, a sort of fury of satisfaction, of the satisfaction of 
destroying something, destroying her own fame, her own life, filling 
her as she felt the man’s hand on her arm—“ not alone, Prince— 
with some one to explain things—some one who knows all about it— 
and in this lovely spring weather. You see, I am a bad traveller— 
and I am afraid . . . of being alone...” The last words came 
out of her throat loud, hoarse, and yet cracked and shrill—and just as 
the Prince’s arm was going to clasp her, she rushed wildly into the 
room, exclaiming — 

* Ah, I am she—I am she—I am mad!” 

For in that sudden voice, so different from her own, Madame 
Krasinska had recognised the voice that should once have issued 
from the cardboard mask she had worn, the voice of Sora Lena. 
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VIII. 


Yes, Cecchino certainly recognised her now. Strolling about in 
that damp May twilight among the old, tortuous streets, he had 
mechanically watched the big black horses draw up at the posts 
which closed that labyrinth of black narrow alleys, the servant in his 
white waterproof opened the door, and the tall, slender woman got 
out and walked quickly along. And mechanically, in his woolgather- 
ing way, he had followed the lady, enjoying the charming note of 
delicate pink and grey which her little frock made against those black 
houses, and under that wet grey sky, streaked pink with the sunset. 
She walked quickly along, quite alone, having left the footman with 
the carriage at the entrance of that condemned old heart of 
Florence; and she took no notice of the stares and words of the 
boys playing in the gutters, the pedlars housing their barrows under 
the black archways, and the women leaning out of window. Yes; 
there was no doubt. It had struck him suddenly as he watched 
her pass under a double arch and pass into a kind of large court, not 
unlike that of a castle, between the frowning tall houses of the old 
Jews’ quarters; houses escutcheoned and stanchioned, once the 
abode of Ghibelline nobles, now given over to rag pickers, scavengers 
and unspeakable trades. 

As soon as he recognised her he stopped, and was about to turn: 
what business has a man following a lady, prying into her doings 
when she goes out at twilight, with carriage and footman left 
several streets back, quite alone through unlikely streets? And 
Cecchino, who by this time was on the point of returning to the 
Maremma, and had come to the conclusion that civilisation was a 
boring and loathsome thing, reflected upon the errands which 
French novels described ladies as performing, when they left their 
carriage and footman round the corner ... But the thought was 
disgraceful to Cecchino, and disgraceful to this lady—no, no. And 
at this moment he stopped, for the lady had stopped a few paces 
before him, and was staring fixedly into the grey evening sky. 
There was something strange in that stare; it was not that of a 
woman who is hiding disgraceful proceedings. And in staring 
round, she must have seen him ; yet she stood still, like one wrapped 
in wild thoughts. Then suddenly she passed under the next archway, 
and disappeared in the dark passage of a house. Somehow Cecco 
Bandini could not make up his mind, as he ought to have done long 
ago, to turn back. He slowly passed through the oozy ill-smelling 
archway, and stood before that house. It was very tall, narrow and 
black as ink, with a jagged roof against the wet, pinkish sky. 
From the iron hook, made to hold brocades and Persian carpets on gala 
days of old, fluttered some rags, obscene and ill-omened in the wind. 
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Many of the window panes were broken. It was evidently one of 
the houses which the municipality had condemned to destruction 
for sanitary reasons, and whence the inmates were gradually being 
evicted. 

“That’s a house they're going to pull down, isn’t it?” he inquired 
in a casual tone of the man at the corner, who kept a sort of cook- 
shop, where chestnut pudding and boiled beans steamed on a brazier 
ina den. Then his eye caught a half-effaced name close to the 
lamp-post, ‘“ Little Street of the Grave-digger.” ‘ Ah,” he added 
quickly, “this is the street where old Sora Lena committed suicide— 
and—is—is that the house ?”’ 

Then, trying to extricate some reasonable idea out of the extra- 
ordinary tangle of absurdities, which had all of a sudden filled his 
mind, he fumbled in his pocket for a silver coin, and said hurriedly 
to the man with the cooking brazier, 

“See here, that house, I’m sure, isn’t well inhabited. That lady 
has gone there for a charity—but——but one doesn’t know that she 
mayn’t be annoyed in there. Here’s fifty centimes for your trouble. 
If that lady doesn’t come out again in three-quarters of an hour 
—there! it’s striking seven—just you go round to the stone posts— 
you'll find her carriage there—black anaes and grey liveries—and 
tell the footman to run upstairs to his mistress—understand?” And 
Cecchino Bandini fled, overwhelmed at the thought of the indiscretion 
he was committing, but seeing, as he turned round, those rags waving 
an ominous salute from the black, gaunt house with its irregular roof 
against the wet twilight sky. 

IX. 

Madame Krasinska hurried through the long black corridor, with 
its slippery bricks and typhoid smell, and went slowly but resolutely 
up the black staircase. Its steps, constructed perhaps in the days 
of Dante’s grandfather, when a horn buckle and leathern belt formed 
the only ornaments of Florentine dames, were extraordinarily high, 
and worn off at the edges by innumerable generations of successive 
nobles and paupers. And as it twisted sharply on itself, the staircase 
was lighted at rare intervals by barred windows, overlooking alter- 
nately the black square outside, with its jags of overhanging roof, 
and a black yard, where a broken well was surrounded by a heap of 
half-sorted chicken’s feathers and unpicked rags. On the first land-° 
ing was an open door, half screened by a line of drying tattered clothes ; 
and whence issued shrill sounds of altercation and snatches of tipsy 
song. Madame Krasinska passed on heedless of it all, the front of her 
delicate frock brushing the unseen filth of those black steps, in whosé 
crypt-like cold and gloom there was an ever-growing breath of char- 
nel. Higher and higher, flight after flight, steps and steps. Nor’ 
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did she look to the right or to the left, nor ever stop to take breath, 
but climbed upward, slowly, steadily. At length she reached the 
topmost landing, on to which fell a flickering beam of the setting sun. 
It issued from a room, whose door was standing wide open. Madame 
Krasinska entered. The room was completely empty, and compara- 
tively light. There was no furniture in it, except a chair, pushed 
into a dark corner, and an empty birdcage at the window. The 
panes were broken, and here and there had been mended with paper. 
Paper also hung, in blackened rags, upon the walls. 

Madame Krasinska walked to the window and looked out over the 
neighbouring roofs, to where the bell in an old black belfry swung 
tolling the Ave Maria. There was a porticoed gallery on the top of 
a house some way off; it had a few plants growing in pipkins, and a 
drying line. She knew it all so well. On the window sill was a 
cracked basin, in which stood a dead basil plant, dry, grey. She looked 
at it some time, moving the hardened earth with her fingers. Then 
she turned to the empty bird-cage. ‘‘ Poor solitary starling! how he 
had whistled to the poor old woman!” Then she began to cry. 

But after a few moments she roused herself. Mechanically, she 
went to the door and closed it carefully. Then she went straight to 
the dark corner, where she knew that the stoved-in straw chair stood. 
She dragged it into the middle of the room, where the hook was in the 
big rafter. She stood on the chair, and measured the height of the 
ceiling. It was so low that she could graze it with the palm of her 
hand. She took off her gloves, and then her bonnet—it was in the way 
of the hook. Then she unclasped her girdle, one of those narrow 
Russian ribbons of silver woven stuff, studded with niello. She buckled 
one end fimly to the big hook. Then she unwound the strip of muslin 
from under her collar. She was standing on the broken chair, just 
under the rafter. ‘ Pater noster qui es in celo,’’ she mumbled, as 
she still childishly did when putting her head on the pillow every 
night. 

The door creaked and opened slowly. The big, hulking woman, 
with the vague, red face and blear stare, and the rabbit-skin muff, 
bobbing on her huge crinolined skirts, shambled slowly into the 
room. It was the Sora Lena. 

When the man from the cook-shop under the archway and the 
footman entered the room, it was pitch dark. Madame Krasinska was 
lying in the middle of the floor, by the side of an overturned chair, 
and under a hook in the rafter whence hung her Russian girdle, 
When she awoke from her swoon, she looked slowly round the room ; 
then rose, fastened her collar and murmured, crossing herself, “O God, 
thy mercy is infinite.’”’ The men said that she smiled. 

Such is the legend of Madame Krasinska, known as Mother 
Angélique-Marie among the Little Sisters of the Poor. 

: Vernon Lex. 
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On the occasion of the somewhat sudden but scarcely premature 
death of Lord Napier of Magdala, a wave of sentiment passed over 
the land. The public, as represented by the press, seemed to be 
suffering from remorse at not having, when he was in life, sufficiently 
appreciated the deceased Field-Marshal. A host of lengthy florid 
obituary notices were published, skeleton sketches of his career 
appeared in every newspaper, even the minor poets fastened on him 
as a theme, and the authorities, halting betwixt a desire to satisfy at 
once the popular cry and the economical instincts of the Treasury, 
while they gave him a public funeral in St. Paul’s, curtailed the 
number of troops which, according to the Queen’s regulations, are 
allotted as escort to the corpse of a Field-Marshal. No sooner, more- 
over, had his remains been placed in the tomb than a public sub- 
scription was organised to erect a memorial—presumably a statue— 
in honour of the gallant soldier who had passed away. In short, 
he was written about and treated as a great commander who had only 
needed an opportunity, refused by the stupid blindness of successive 
Governments, to leave a permanent mark behind him on the military 
history of the country. 

Was the vague and highly-pitched praise of this good, gallant, 
and single-minded old soldier justified? Have we not in placing 
him in the national Valhalla afforded a proof that we have 
lost all sense of proportion. Have we not from pseudo-patriotic 
vanity insisted, notwithstanding the sterility of the age, on 
putting forward Lord Napier as a man worthy to rank with the 
great military commanders of the world’s history? Or was he really 
one of the foremost of England’s generals, whose only misfortane 
was that his merits were recognised too late? To these questions I 
propose to give an answer which, when the personal interest dies out 
and the matter can be examined with cold impartiality, will, I hope 
and believe, be found to coincide with the verdict of the future 
historian. 

Robert Cornelis Napier, born in Ceylon in 1810, was the son of 
Major Robert Napier, Royal Artillery, by Catherine, sister of Sir 
Edmund Carrington, of Chalfont, Bucks, who was the son of Mr. 
Carrington, of Barbados. Educated at Addiscombe, he obtained, 
in 1826, a cadetship in the Bengal Engineers, his commission as Second 
Lieutenant in that corps being dated 15th December, 1826. No 
young man landed in India with less chance of attaining success, for 
he was absolutely without interest of any kind, and had nothing but 
his own merits to depend upon. His life for many years was 
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uneventful, save for his marriage to the daughter of Dr. Pearse, 
Inspector-General of Hospitals at Madras. In 1841 he became 
Captain, and his good but unobtrusive work having won him the 
approval of his superiors, he was about this time appointed Executive 
Engineer at the newly-established station of Umballa. This station 
he laid out, taking care, he said, to give the occupants plenty of 
breathing space. In the Sutle] Campaign of 1845-46 he first had 
an opportunity of showing his qualities as a soldier. As Chief 
Engineer he fought at Moodkee, on the 18th December, 1845, when 
his horse was killed under him, and at Ferozeshah, on the 21st and 
22nd December, 1845, when not only was his horse killed, but he 
himself was severely wounded. Nevertheless, in a little over seven 
weeks he was again in the saddle, fighting at Sobraon as Brigade- 
Major of Engineers. Subsequently, as Chief Engineer, he was 
present at the siege of Kangra, in the Punjab, for his performance 
of which duty he received the thanks of Government, while for his 
share in the campaign he could point to a mention in despatches, a 
brevet majority, and a medal with two clasps. 

At the close of the war he was appointed Consulting Engineer to 
the Resident at Lahore, and spent the next two years in barrack- 
building, road-making, reporting on irrigation canals, and displaying 
so much ability that he evidently won the complete confidence of the 
late Sir Henry Laurence, and his successor as President at Lahore, 
Mr. John Laurence, and Sir Frederick Currie. When in 1848, 
Moolraj raised the flag of rebellion at Mooltan, Major Napier was at 
Lahore, and his advice on military subjects seems to have carried with 
it much weight. In Sir F. Currie’s correspondence with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Governor-General, Major Napier’s opinion 
is constantly quoted. When General Whish’s field force for the siege 
of Mooltan was formed, Major Napier was appointed Chief Engineer, 
and we find him, on the 6th September, 1848, at a council of war, 
recommending an attempt to capture the town by a coup de main, as 
he considered an immediate moral effect necessary. It was deter- 
mined, however, to proceed in form. The result was a heavy loss 
and a delay in the taking the town till 2 January, 1849. On the 
13th September, Major Napier was wounded in the leg by the 
graze of a cannon ball. After the arrival of the Bombay column 
Brigadier Cheape became Commanding Engineer of the force, 
Major Napier continuing to act as Chief Engineer of the Bengal 
column. On the 2nd January, Major Napier, who never allowed 
himself to be detained long from duty by wounds, accompanied 
Brigadier Markham’s column in the storming of the town, and was 
spoken of in the Brigadier’s report as having rendered very valuable 
services, The citadel surrendered on the 22nd January, and in his 
final report of the operations of the siege, General Whish, in his 
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despatch to the Adjutant-General of the army, favourably men- 
tioned Major Napier. We next find the latter at the battle of 
Goojerat as Commanding Engineer of the right wing; he is spoken 
of in despatches as having rendered great service by having not only 
carefully reconnoitred the ground on the day before the battle, but 
having in the course of the action examined the enemy’s positions. 
In the subsequent pursuit by Sir Walter Raleigh Gilbert of the 
Sikhs of Raoul Pindee and the Afghans to the Khyber Pass, 
Major Napier accompanied the force as Commanding Engineer. 
For his services in this campaign he received a brevet Lieutenant- 
coloneley and a medal with two clasps. 

The campaign over, Colonel Napier reverted to his engineering 
duties in the Punjab, and for several years was actively employed 
in road and canal making, barrack-building, &c. Much of the 
Grand Trunk road across the Punjab was constructed by him, and 
he was always especially proud of that difficult engineering work, 
the road from the plains up to Murree. Many endeavours have 
since been made to shorten this road, but without success, so well 
was it originally laid out. His civil labours were, however, occa- 
sionally interrupted by military duties. In 1852 he commanded a 
column in the mountain campaign against the Hassanzies on the 
Black Mountain, for which he received the thanks of Government ; 
and in 1853 accompanied the expedition against the Borees in the 
Kohat district, for his services in which he received the special 
thanks of Government. In 1854, presumably for his services in the 
two above, he was made brevet Lieutenant-Colonel. I may here 
mention how his soldierly qualities impressed the late Major Hodson, 
himself one of the most fearless and brilliant soldiers of his day. 
Writing to his wife while employed in the Eusofzai campaign, 
Hodson says of Napier, “ He is the most lovable man I know in this 
country, and a Bayard in courage and generosity.” In 1856 he 
was summoned to Calcutta to assume the post of Chief Engineer of 
Bengal. Possibly there may have been some desire on the part of 
the Government to employ him where his, as they deemed it, extra- 
vagant notions about expense might be more easily controlled. He 
had indeed spent the public money while in the Punjab at a rate 
which had drawn down upon him the remonstrances not only of the 
late Lord Lawrence, then Chief Commissioner, but also of the 
Governor-General and the Board of Directors. It was at John 
Lawrence’s request that Colonel Napier had been appointed in 
1854 Chief Engineer of the Punjab, and he ever retained the strong 
personal regard of his somewhat unsympathetic chief. As to the 
warm-hearted Henry Lawrence he felt to Napier as a brother, and 
when the latter quitted the Punjab, he on parting from his deeply 
attached friend, said to his sister, “Kiss him. He is my best and 
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dearest friend.’””’ That two such differently constituted men as the 
two Lawrences should have given him their friendship is indeed in 
itself a testimony to his worth of the highest value. But to return 
from this digression. Great as John Lawrence’s regard for Napier 
was, and considerately as he dealt with him, he was compelled by a 
sense of public duty to frequently address to him official rebukes 
Speaking of Colonel Napier, Mr. Bosworth Smith, in his Life of 


Lord Lawrence, thus sums up his character :— 


‘‘He had traversed the country for himself from end to end, and he was 
well acquainted with its capabilities and its wants. More than this he was a 
man of vast ideas. He had something in him of the ‘ great-souled’ man ot 
Aristotle—the beau ideal, as the whole of his subsequent career has proved him 
to be, of chivalry and generosity. If a thing was to be done well, and without 
a too close calculation of the cost, Napier was the man to do it. His ideas found 
expression in those splended public works which are the pride of the Punjab, 
and are still a model for the rest of India.” 


And again :— 


‘* Robert Napier, with his magnificent ideas and his regardlessness of expense, 
was a help and a difficulty .. . Everything he did was well—probably it 
could not have been better—done . . . Napier, conscious no doubt of his great 
powers, and as fond of work almost as John himself, wished—as it was only 
natural that he should—that as many public works as possible should be started 
and completed in the best possible manner and in the shortest possible time.” 


Hence money was spent on public works so lavishly that John 
Lawrence was obliged, to use his own expression, to “ put the screw”’ 
on the Chief Engineer. For, in a private letter to Napier, written 
in August, 1855, he says :— 

‘*I knew that the accounts were generally in arrears, but I did not know 
that so many works were going on without valid authority, as has subsequently 
appeared to be the case. Had I received your indexes, progress, and reports, 


and similar returns with ordinary punctuality I should have sooner seen the 
necessity for interference.” 


Two days earlier he had written to Lord Dalhousie. In this letten 
occurs the following passage relating to Napier :— 

‘He is all for pushing on works or originating new ones. But he dislikes 
details and accounts of all kinds, and cannot find it in his heart to censure any 


one under him. Indeed his feelings incline him to defend any one with whom 
one finds fault. He has also no proper idea of economy.” 


It may be added that Napier, indefatigable as regards open-ait 
work, was somewhat inclined to indolence in the office. How highly, 
however, John Lawrence thought of him when a given piece of dif- 
ficult work had to be done may be judged by the fact that, when 
some years later he was asked whom he would send to Abyssinia he 
replied, ‘‘—-—- would do pretty well, but if you want the thing 
thoroughly well done go to Napier.” Another good judge of capa- 
city, in 1848, bore testimony to his merit. This was Herbert 
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Edwardes, who, when he had driven Moobraj into Mooltan and was 
chafing at the inaction of Government, asked only “for a few heavy 
guns, a mortar-battery, a few sappers and miners, and Major Napier 
to look after them.”’ 

Colonel Napier had been but a few months at Calcutta when the 
rebellion— falsely called mutiny—broke out, and Napier was, where 
he always wished to be, in the field. His distinguished services 
during the campaigns of 1857—-1858 are so well known that I shall 
only cursorily allude to them. Chief of the Staff, to Outram, in the 
advance on Lucknow and reinforcement of the garrison of the Resi- 
dency, he in one of the subsequent sorties was severely wounded. 
After the relief of Lucknow he remained at the Alumbagh as Chief 
of the Staff, for wounds never laid him up long, however grave their 
nature. At the capture of Lucknow he was Brigadier and Chief 
Engineer, receiving for his services mention in despatches and the 
decoration of C.B. Sent to Central India in command of a brigade, 
he took part in the capture of Gwalior. At the head of a flying 
column of sixty of the 14th Hussars, five hundred irregular cavalry, 
and a battery of Horse Artillery he defeated Tantia Topee, who had 
taken up a strong position with twelve thousand men at Jowra Ali- 
pore, capturing twenty-five guns. This, one of the most brilliant 
operations of the war, was won by a rare combination of tactical 
skill and unsurpassed daring. He subsequently, at the head of a 
division, reduced the fort of Powrie, and eventually, after taking 
an active part in the pursuit of Tantia Topee, succeeded by nego- 
tiation and stratagem in capturing that leader. I have heard it 
said in India soon after the events related that Napier, though an 
Engineer officer, proved himself in this campaign a most able cavalry 
commander. For his services he was mentioned in despatches, made 
a K.C.B., and received the thanks of Parliament. He was also 
granted a medal and three clasps. 

In the campaign of 1860 in China he commanded the second 
division, and played a distinguished part in the campaign, especially 
at the capture of the North Taku Fort, in which the work was done 
—in conjunction with the French—by his division, aided by the 
whole of the artillery, which were placed under his orders. For his 
conduct during the campaign he was mentioned in despatches, 
thanked by Parliament, promoted to the rank of Major-General, and 
appointed military member of the Governor-General’s Council. In 
1865 he became Commander-in-Chief at Bombay, and in 1868 was 
appointed to the command of the Abyssinian expedition. While 
preparing for the latter, some considerable differences of opinion took 
place between him and the Bombay Government. Napier insisted 
on employing a larger force than was deemed by the Governor 
necessary— the event showing that the former was right — and 
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refused to start till all the preparations in the shape of stores, trans- 
port, &., had been completed. Napier, notwithstanding his gentle, 
eourteous manner, was ever firm when he knew himself to be in the 
right, and gained his point. 

The events of the campaign were not sensational, and are well 
known. We need therefore not enlarge on them. Of actual fighting 
there was very little. There was scarcely any scope for strategical or 
tactical skill, and it may be fitly described as an étappen campaign, 
where success depended on road-making, transport, and the guarding of 
the line of communications. The difficulty was not to beat but to reach 
the enemy. Nevertheless, everything was well and thoroughly done, 
though, as usual with Napier, at enormous cost. Where, however, 
Napier’s character came out so well was where he, the most sensitive 
and humane of men, determined to run the risk of the massacre of 
Theodore’s prisoners sooner than accept the proposals of peace. Raised 
to the peerage, thanked by Parliament, and given the Grand Cross of 
the Bath, it cannot be said that he was not sufficiently rewarded for 
his success. 

In 1870 he was appointed Commander-in-Chief in India, holding 
that post for the regulation five years, during which period nothing 
special occurred, and no important reform was associated with his 
name. He, however, showed himself thoroughly conscientious and 
firm in the performance of the difficult duties of his high office. 
Modest and unassuming, much of the good that he did escaped 
notice; but he was unceasing in his endeavours to promote the moral 
and material welfare of the troops, carefully inspecting the barracks 
and frequently visiting the hospitals. 

From 1876 to 1882 he was Governor of Gibraltar. During this 
time this country was apparently on the point of war with Russia. 
He was summoned to England in order to consult with the Govern- 
ment, and so highly was his capacity esteemed, that though he was 
without experience of European war, he was selected for the com- 
mand of the expeditionary army. With the command at Gibraltar 
his active employment came to an end, the termination being fit- 
tingly marked by the bestowal on him in 1883 of the baton of Field- 
Marshal. He had already in 1867 been made a G.C.S.I., and in 
1874 a Colonel Commandant of Royal Engineers. His last honour 
was the bestowal on him in 1887 of the Constableship of the Tower 
of London, his predecessors in which office having been some of the 
most illustrious of English generals, including the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Looking back on his career, and while recognising his 
worth and services, bearing in mind the fact that his only separate 
command in the field was in Abyssinia, I cannot admit that the 
sovereign and the country have been ungrateful to him. He was 
an able military and civil engineer, a soldier who was alike physi- 
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cally and morally fearless, an able general of division, one who per- 
formed thoroughly every task entrusted to him, but it is an abuse of 
terms to speak of him asa great commander. Had he led a British 
army against the Russians in 1878 he might have shown himself 
such, but it is idle to discount the future, and it is impossible to say 
what fame he would have reaped had his sphere of work been larger 
than it actually was. It was the amiable chivalrous qualities of the 
man which have induced many who have uncritically examined the 
facts to speak of him as if entitled to take place among those whose 
names have been recorded in history as rulers of war on a large 
scale, to hint at slight, neglect, and failure of appreciation, and to 
insist on giving him a place in the temple of fame. 

In conclusion a few words about him as a private individual. In 
his domestic life he was most happy and beloved, and his second 
marriage was at least as happy as his first. Unostentatious to a 
degree, he was most liberal with his purse, not only in supporting 
charities, but in assisting poor relations. Nor was it money only he 
contributed, for he gave his time as freely, to institutions chiefly 
connected with the army—of which he was so great an ornament. 
The Officers’ Daughters School, the Soldiers’ Daughters Home, the 
Gordon Boys Home, and many other similar institutions have great 
reason to mourn his decease, while he was ever ready to speak in the 
House of Lords whenever topics relating to the welfare of the army 
were discussed. His life was eminently pure, simple, religious, and 
modest. No man ever more enriched the peerage which he won with 
his sword, for he was clear-headed, clever, chivalrous, courteous, and 
gentle, especially to women, a perfect specimen of a knight, sans 
peur et sans reproche. Quiet in society, he nevertheless enjoyed it, 
and his wonderful memory and polished manner rendered his conver- 
sation most attractive. As to the officers of his staff, who enjoyed 
the best opportunities of knowing what he was, they were simply 
devoted to him. In short, all who knew of him admired and 
respected him, while all who knew him loved him. 

W. W. Kvottys. 
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JUDICIAL TORTURE IN CHINA. 


Wuen it was found necessary, a few months ago, to introduce into 
the Legislative Council of Hongkong a Bill to improve the law 
relating to the rendition of Chinese criminals, opposition was offered 
on the ground that it was delivering them over to probable torture, 
The objection was overridden, for the simple reasons that extradition 
is obligatory by treaty, and that it is a necessity of the situation 
unless Hongkong is to be a sanctuary for the worst criminals of 
Canton. A pledge is taken from the Viceroy, in every case, that 
torture shall not be used ; and that seems, at present, the only possible 
precaution ; though no one, at least in Hongkong, seems to believe 
very much in its validity. 

The incident is noted, however, without any intention of discus- 
sing the political or sentimental aspects of the extradition ques- 
tion—to which, as to most questions, there are various sides; but 
simply as illustrating a certain phase of Chinese thought and 
custom. The idea of torture serving to elicit truth seems to u 
so ridiculous that we are apt to forget scarcely two hundred 
years have elapsed since it was commonly practised in Europe; 
and that witches were tortured and burnt so late as the seven- 
teenth century, even in Great Britain.’ It has been said, in- 
deed, that we must go back to the days of the Tudors or the 
Stuarts in order to estimate the Chinese civilisation of to-day; and 
though the comparison is imperfect, it may serve for purposes of 
illustration. Even the Chinese have never, that I am aware, been s0 
foolish as to tear out a man’s nails with pincers to make him confess 
witchcraft. What they do is bad enough, but it is based on some sort 
of reason and logic. Chinese law requires confession as a pre- 
liminary to punishment. The rule is not without exceptions, but 
they only prove its existence; and the practice of torture follows 
almost as a necessary consequence. What could, in fact, seem 
more plausible to the early law-giver, than to provide for the safety 
of the innocent by laying down that no one should be punished till 
he admitted guilt? Obviously no innocent person would make such 
admission: therefore no innocent person could be punished! The 
logic is transparent. And when the second consequence—that, if a 
man could not be punished till he confessed, no guilty man would 
confess at all—became practically apparent, the conclusion that he 


(1) Dr. Fian’s legs were broken in the boot, and his finger-nails torn out with 
pincers, in Scotland, under the personal superintendence of our King James I. (Lecky’s 
Rise and Influence of Rationalism, vol. 1. p. 104). Torture was legally abolished in 
France only in 1789, though it had been discontinued for some time previously. 
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must be made to confess would as naturally follow: for would not 
such refusal be rank contumacy? A very similar course of reasoning 
would justify the “ punishment” of witnesses who prevaricate, or 
eschew the truth. And so, gradually, the use of torture would 
become habitual. Even when the opening for oppression and in- 
i & justice came to be recognised, this difficulty would remain: if you 
W abolish torture how are you to obtain confession? And if the alter- 
d @ native ever suggested itself, of abolishing confession, the thought of 
. having to decide by evidence alone among a people prone to bear 
n false witness would hinder its adoption. It has been said that 
D an Englishman must live for a while in the East, to understand the 
f Ninth Commandment. He would, at any rate, be soon convinced 
t that the idea of attaining the desired end by threat of punishment 
e for perjury belongs to a state of society and a habit of thought widely 
different from those prevailing in the Celestial Empire. 

But it may be well to let Chinese law speak for itself ; and reference 
. must be made for this purpose to a work called the Tu-tsing Leu Le,' 
. which, with its appendices, embodies the Penal Code of the Empire. 
t Ta-tsing, it may be mentioned, is the name of the reigning dynasty : 
1 [eu may perhaps be explained as the cardinal principles of law which 
: have come down from antiquity: and Le as the subsidiary enactments 
and instructions which have been promulgated from time to time, 
and which figure as supplementary clauses. The crude prescriptions 
of the original code have been thus modified and toned down during 
successive reigns, with the advance of thought and civilisation; and 


local feeling has still farther modified the practice in different sec- 
| tions of the Empire. But the TJa-tsing Leu Le must, with these 
qualifications, be taken to express the leading principles of Chinese 
) juridical theory and practice. And Section 404 clearly recognises 
; the practice of torture in the provision that 


“Tt shall not, in any tribunal of Government, be permitted to put the ques- 
tion by torture to those who belong to any of the eight privileged classes, in 
consideration of the respect due to their character; to those who have attained 
their seventieth year, in consideration of their advanced age ; to those who have 
not exceeded their fifteenth year, out of indulgence to their tender youth; nor, 
lastly, to those who labour under any permanent disease or infirmity, out of 
commiseration for their situation and sufferings. In all such cases the offence 
of the parties accused shall be determined on the evidence of facts and witnesses 
alone.” 


While an edict by the Emperor Kanghe explicitly directs that, 
; in those cases where the use of torture is allowed, the offender, 
whenever he contumaciously refuses to confess the truth, shall forth- 
with be put to the question by torture, and it shall be lawful to repeat 
the operation a second time if he still refuses to make a confession. 


| (1) The Ta-tsing Leu Le. Being the Fundamental Laws, §c., of China. By Sir George 
} Staunton. London, 1810. 
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The Chinese mind delights in exactitude, in theory and on paper, 
and we may dismiss for the present the question whether the limita- 
tion is always observed. We have been concerned only to establish 
the principle, and may go on now to examine the procedure which 
the law authorises in pursuance of its own theory. First comes 
flogging. The chief implement both of punishment and of torture 

‘in Chinese courts is the “ bamboo.” Two kinds, the light and the 
heavy, and the dimensions of each, are exactly prescribed. They 
are to be in shape straight, polished pieces of bamboo about six 
feet long, widening, the lighter from one to one and a half inches, 
and the heavier from one and a half to two inches broad; and, 
weighing respectively about two pounds and two and three-quarter 
pounds. These sound, and must have been, fearful weapons. Practi- 
cally, however, they are, I believe, now seldom used; a third and 
much lighter implement, about three feet long, two inches wide and 
half an inch thick, being now commonly employed. But this is in 
constant use. Mr. Thomas Taylor Meadows’ description of “ the 
almost unceasing flail-like sounds of beating with the bamboo, either 
as a punishment for ascertained guilt or to extort confession and 
evidence,” as among the most striking features of a Chinese yamén, 
may be open to a suspicion of rhetorical flourish ; but it unquestion- 
ably introduces a salient feature in Chinese judicial procedure. 
Witnesses are bambooed to make them speak the truth ; accused 
persons are bambooed to make them confess; and culprits are bam- 
booed when they have been found guilty. I knew, some years ago, 
in Shanghai, an Irishman who was employed by an owner of Chinese 
house property as rent-collector. If the tenants were slack in 
paying, he “banged it out of them.” The method did not commend 
itself to his employer, who gave him an early opportunity to experi- 
ment upon his countrymen in Kerry. Yet he was not, after all, so 
completely without justification. He was only misapplying a recog- 
nised theory of Chinese law. For the mandarins do literally and 
precisely set themselves to “bang” the truth out of their country- 
men. A man is given a hundred blows for stealing an umbrella: a 
hundred blows to quicken his perception when he is prevaricating. 
The presiding mandarin throws to the attendants a certain number 
of bamboo slips, each representing five blows; and in a trice the cul- 
prit is lying on his face with a lictor sitting on his shoulders, another 
on his feet, and the executioner squatted alongside raining down 
on the back of the thighs a ceaseless monotonous shower of blows of 
exactly equal strength, which he counts aloud as he proceeds. At 
Sung-kiang, in the old days of the Ever-Victorious army, I have 
seen any number of blows from thirty to three hundred given by 
way of disciplinary correction. The effect must be decidedly 
unpleasant, but it is only as the higher numbers are reached that it 
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becomes serious. Gradually, under prolonged flogging, the flesh 
becomes blue, black, and the surface operated on begins to rise and 
stand out, like a solid blister, from the surrounding area. The skin 
is, however, in ordinary cases, rarely broken. It is only in the case 
of great criminals that the punishment or torture, as the case may 
be, is carried to the point of laceration. Four dozen with an English 
cat would be more effective, probably, than any amount of ordinary 
bambooing.—The thighs are, as we have seen, the usual objects of 
attention ; but the hand of a petty thief, the mouth of a false witness, 
or the feet of a recalcitrant culprit are occasionally selected. I 
remember some gentlemen who had been travelling among the hills 
of Chekeang mentioning, on their return, that they had chanced 
upon a case of foot-beating during their excursion. Finding diffi- 
culty in getting coolies to carry their baggage up the Tien-mu-shan, 
they had sought the help of the local mandarin, whom they found 
engaged with his whole posse comitatus making an arrest in a 
neighbouring village. Nor was it till they had followed him back 
to his yamén, and witnessed a preliminary examination of the culprit 
under the bastinado, that they could obtain his attention. 

So much for the ‘light bamboo,” which is, as we have seen, the 
common instrument of correction and persuasion : it must not be 
forgotten, however, that the heavier weapons exist, and are used in 
cases of serious crime.—There is a clause in the Ta-tsing Leu Le 
which seems to contemplate the flogging of women, with certain 
additional precautions, much in the same manner as men. But the 
practice has, I believe, fallen completely into disuse. If a woman 
is “economical of the truth,” mouth-slapping is the usual correc- 
tive; a sort of flapper, like the sole of a shoe, being the instrument 
employed. Instances are said to occur where the woman retires 
from court with her face swollen to the size of a pumpkin ; and the 
statement is not difficult of belief. A score or two applications of 
the implement described might easily produce such a result.—Then 
there is the Cangue, which is used more for punishment than for 
purposes of torture, but which still is susceptible of the latter appli- 
cation. This is a large flat heavy piece of wood three or four feet 
in diameter, with a hole in the centre—or rather two pieces of wood, 
with semi-circular openings, which join and are bolted together 
round the victim’s neck. It must be an exceedingly uncomfortable 
appendage at the best ; but much depends on arrangement with the 
police or “ Yamén Runners” as the court underlings are commonly 
called. It may be made to fit so tightly as to press, with the 
slightest movement, on the apple of the throat; or it may be large 
and loose. The culprit may be made to bear the full weight on his 
neck, or he may be allowed to support it. 

There is appended, however, to the Section defining punishments, 
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a supplementary clause prescribing two instruments for the sole 
purpose of torture, in the investigation of grave cases. Thus— 


«‘ The instrument for compressing the ankle bones shall consist of a middle 
piece 3 che 4 tsun' long and two side pieces 3 che each in length. The upper 
end of each piece shall be circular, and 1.8 fswn in diameter. The lower ends 
shall be cut square 2 ¢swn in thickness. At a distance of 6 tsun from the lower 
end four hollows or sockets shall be excavated 1.6 tsun in diameter and 0.7 tsun 
in depth; one on each side of the middle piece and on each of the other 
pieces, to correspond.” 


The method of use suggests itself: lodge the ankles in the 
sockets, and compress the ends. And an implement for squeezing 
the fingers is similar. It is to consist of five small round sticks 7 
tsun in length, and 0°45 tsun in diameter ; the method of application 
being, of course, identical. 

The prescribed forms of bamboo, and the ankle and finger crushers, 
seem to be the only implements of torture allowed by law; and they 
are part of the furniture of every court of justice. It is even pro- 
vided that they shall, before being given into the charge of magis- 
trates, be examined and approved, first by the head of the district, 
secondly by the chief judge, and thirdly by’ the governor of the 
province. Nothing could be more exact or more careful. And it 
is enacted, elsewhere, that any magistrate using illegal or unexamined 
instruments of torture shall be accused thereof before the Supreme 
Court; while an edict of Kanghe provides that any magistrate 
who inflicts a greater amount of torture than is allowed by the law 
shall be forthwith tried before his superiors for the offence. 

So far the law. But no one—least of all the Chinese themselves 
—expects practice to correspond with precept, in China. It is per- 
fectly understood, for instance (says a clever writer on Chinese 
Characteristics)” that “the virtuous proclamations which are issued 
with such unfailing regularity, in such superlative abundance, and 
with such felicity of diction by all grades of officials,” are not 
intended to be enforced. And so the theories and precautions with 
which the use of torture is surrounded by law are ignored or circum- 
vented, occasionally, in practice. Suspension of the victim by the 
thumbs, with the arms bent behind the back and the toes only touch- 
ing the ground, is a common practice. There is used also in the 
case of great criminals, and especially in the southern provinces, a 
mode of torture called “kneeling on chains.” The victim may be 
made to kneel on a coil of sharp chain, with his arms extended, and 
a lictor standing ready to flog him if he lower them; or he may be 


(1) The official che = about 14 inches. A ¢sun is the decimal part of a che. 
(2) A series of humorous and clever letters under this title have been appearing 
lately in the North-China Herald, 
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suspended from the ceiling, face downwards, by a cord attached to 
his thumbs and great toes, and lowered till the weight of the 
body rests on the knees on the chain. Quite recently, for instance, 
according to a Chinese newspaper, two men charged with belonging 
to a secret association in Hupeh were made to kneel on sharp chains, 
and received one thousand blows with the light bamboo, to elicit con- 
fession. There had been, apparently, some indications of a local dis- 
turbance, and these men were arrested as ringleaders. Suspension, too, 
by one wrist and ankle: suspension by a pole passed under the armpit, 
with the hands tied under the knees, and various other cruelties, 
are said to be practised occasionally in Southern yaméns. Yet there 
are, in the penal code, stringent provisions against the infliction of 
illegal punishment; and the penalty, if death ensue, is severe. A 
mandarin has quite recently, for instance, come to serious grief for 
decapitating a man where the law called for strangulation ; the point 
being that dismemberment of the body is a disgrace, and was in 
excess, therefore, of the legal sentence. But it may easily be con- 
ceived that in the matter of torture, and in all ordinary cases, the 
following provision in section 413 is sufficiently elastic to shield a 
multitude of delinquencies :— 


‘When it so happens that, immediately after the infliction of punishment 
on the upper part of the back of the thighs, and in a lawful manner, the cul- 
prit commits suicide or dies in any manner in consequence of the punishment 
he had undergone, no person shall be held responsible for the same.” 


Unless a case had been so glaring as to excite the whole neighbour- 
hood—and the Chinese are not easily moved—means would be 
found to hush up or explain away improprieties. The power and 
venality of official underlings, the general prevalence of bribery, 
the difficulties attending appeals, and the absence of that pub- 
licity which renders illegality practically impossible in England, 
make it very difficult to secure the correction of injustice in 
China. Cases do, however, occasionally happen ; and one such was 
recorded in the Peking Gazette last September. A draper at a small 
town in Central China found, in the morning, that his shop had 
been plundered. Going out to prospect, he found some bits of cloth 
on the river-bank and, a little farther up, a junk at anchor. He 
then seems to have stretched a point, declared that he had found the 
cloth on the junk, and so procured the arrest of all on board. The 
magistrate forthwith employed torture—tortured the crew into ad- 
mitting themselves accessories, and tortured to death the two men, 
father and son, who had chartered the boat. When the case came 
before the chief provincial authorities on report, they considered it 
so unsatisfactory that they sentenced the draper to be strangled for 
giving malicious false evidence resulting in the death of the accused, 
VOL, XLVII, N.S. FF 
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and the magistrate to be cashiered and banished for carelessness and 
illegal torture. It is nothing to the present purpose that the Board 
of Punishments—which acts as a sort of supreme court of revision— 
seems inclined to take a lenient view, and has procured a reduction 
of these sentences to a comparatively nominal penalty. Legal 
quibbles can be urged, on occasion, in China as well as elsewhere. 

We are concerned, however, with the employment and methods of 
torture rather than with the course of legal’ procedure; and a few 
other illustrative cases will, perhaps, best explain what may and does 
happen, at times, in Chinese Criminal Courts. We all remember the 
picture drawn by the Abbé Huc, of a trial witnessed by him at a 
city in Hupeh :— 
































‘* The first object that presented itself in the judgment hall was the accused 
—the person on his trial. He was suspended in the middle of the hall... . 
Ropes attached to a great beam in the roof held him tied by the wrists 
and feet, so as to throw the body into the form of a bow. Beneath 
him stood five or six executicners armed with rattan rods and leather 
lashes, their clothes and faces spotted with blood—the blood of the un- 
fortunate creature, who was uttering stifled groans while his flesh was torn 
almost in tatters. The audience present at this frightful spectacle appeared 
quite at their ease; and our yellow caps excited much more emotion than the 
spectacle of torture. Many laughed, indeed, at the expression of horror visible 
in our faces.” 







































The picture is highly wrought, and is inconsistent with the under- 
stood rule that the bamboo shall be applied only to the back of the 
thighs. But the mandarins permit themselves considerable latitude 
in cases of great criminals; and this man was, the magistrate ex- 
plained, the chief of a band of pirates who had been pillaging junks 
on the Yangtze and had committed more than fifty murders, “ cut- 
ting out the tongues and tearing out the eyes of men, women, and 
children” with circumstances of horrible barbarity. He had been 
induced to confess his own crimes, but persisted in not denouncing 
his companions; and the magistrate was employing this method of 
overcoming his reluctance. The case is an extreme one, no doubt; 
but ruffians of this stamp exist in China, and no mercy is shown 
them when caught. An English gentleman was told recently by a 
Chinaman, who himself saw it, of an instance in which the walls 
were spattered with the blood of the victim. Cases undoubtedly occur 
where a man is beaten to death; that is to say, he dies in jail before 
sentence is passed. One sees occasionally, in the Peking Gazette, 
a report from a provincial official about some serious crime, in which 
the remark occurs that the prisoner confessed and was sentenced 
accordingly to prompt execution; or that such another “has died 
in jail, so no further action need be taken.” No mention is made of 
torture ; but the words are believed not infrequently to cover pro- 
ceedings not widely different from those which Hue describes. 
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In the north and centre of China the bamboo is without doubt 
the implement usually employed, and we have seen that it can be 
effectively applied. But there is not the same adherence to prescribed 
methods in the south. Whether it be in pursuance of traditional 
practice; whether it is considered that the people, being more 
lawless, require harsher methods ; or whatever be the cause, judicial 
procedure is certainly harsher in the southern than in the northern 
provinces. Executions are more frequent, and more cruel methods 
of torture are used. The waterways around Canton, for instance, 
swarm with pirates who are capable of any iniquity, and when they 
are caught they generally get short shrift. Imprisonment—im- 
prisonment, at least, after our notions—would be a sheer farce with 
such ruffians. A Chinese gentleman who has lately travelled in 
Europe, and who published an entertaining volume of Notes on 
Western Customs on his return, was especially struck by this incon- 
gruity. 

“The jails are” (he writes) ‘‘ exceedingly spacious and clean, such as the 
Middle Kingdom has never had either in ancient or modern times. With each 
prisoner the only fear is lest he should be uncomfortable or should fall ill; and 
so, in all matter of clothing, food, and surroundings he is far better off than he 
was at home. If they had to deal with the rascaldom of the Middle Kingdom 


these would infallibly get into trouble in order to get into prison! And how 
could accommodation be found for them all ?” 


This, however, is from the point of view of punishment; but 
prisons serve, in China, rather for purposes of detention pending trial 
than as punitive establishments ; and they constitute, in this sense, 
a veritable means of torture in themselves. A Chinese magistrate 
can keep a man in prison for a long time before trial, as was the 
case in England before the Habeas Corpus Act. And not only is 
detention in the filthy dens that serve as jails in China in itself a 
severe experience, but the jailers have great power over a 
prisoner, and can make it especially uncomfortable for one known 
to be rich, unless propiitated by dowceurs according to his means. 
They rarely dare to use physical violence, but they certainly have 
the means of starving him, and of keeping him in most filthy places, 
unless friends come forward and give or pay for food and other- 
wise propitiate them. It is said, indeed, that some Yamén Runners 
will, in their own houses, hang a man up with his arms twisted 
behind, in order to elicit a confession before taking him to the 
magistrate; but the illegality of such a proceeding has been loudly 
denounced, and there would be some exceptional motive, probably, at 
work. These underlings, in fact, live by extortion and are capable 
of any malpractice. The officials themselves are perpetually de- 
nouncing them, while using and profiting by them." 


(1) The Peking Gazette of the 9th November last contains an Imperial decree referring 
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As an instance of the way in which torture can be abused I may 
quote a case that excited much reprobation at the time in North 
China, and which illustrates also a curious social prejudice. There 
are many curious things in the Ta-tsing Leu Le. Section 102, for 
instance—which provides that “whoever, falsely representing any 
of his wives as his sister, gives her away in marriage, shall receive 
one hundred blows”; and that ‘those who knowingly receive 
in marriage such wives . . shall participate equally in the 
punishment ’”—shows that the species of deceit which Pharaoh 
and Abimelech reprehended in Abraham and Isaac must have been 
of at least occasional occurrence over a remarkably wide area. We 
are concerned, however, at present with Section 375, which provides 
that— 
‘* All strolling players who are guilty of purchasing the sons or daughters of 
free persons in order to educate them as actors or actresses, or who are guilty 
of marrying or adopting as children such free persons, shall, in each case, be 
punished with one hundred blows. 

‘* All persons who knowingly sell free persons to such strolling players, and 
all females born of free parents who voluntarily intermarry with them shall be 
similarly punishable. 

‘‘The person who negotiates the transaction shall in each case suffer the 


punishment next in degree ; the money paid shall be forfeited to Government, 
and the females sent back to their parents or families.” 


This clause is inspired by the well-known custom which ex- 
cludes play-actors, barbers, and executioners from the privilege 
of entry at the public Examinations through which every Chinese 
must pass if he would enter official life or obtain the cachet 
of an educated gentleman, and which are open to all but members 
of these tabooed classes. Well! Yang Yeh-liu broke this law. 
He was a play-actor, high in professional reputation, and scarcely 
less remarkable for a handsome person; and scandal said his 
bonnes fortunes had been numerous. But misfortune came to him, 
at last, in the shape of a Cantonese maiden. A certain Canton 
merchant, having business relations both at Shanghai and Canton, 
rejoiced in a domestic establishment at each port. The wife at 
Shanghai had a foster-daughter, and this girl is the heroine of the 
tale. She saw Yang, fell hopelessly in love, and persuaded her 
mother to let her marry him. The merchant certainly gave no 
formal consent, and was away in the South at the time. But it was 
currently understood that the absence was calculated. He could 
not approve, but would not oppose, and so kept aloof and let things 
take their course. At any rate, the marriage happened. Negotia- 
tions were opened—marriages are always arranged in China by a 
to this very feature. ‘‘ Representation has been made to the Emperor that the police 
frequently accept bribes from robbers instead of arresting them, and the local authorities 


avoid holding inquiries into cases of stealing that are reported to them, &c.’’ As usual, 
the high provincial authorities are desired to look to it. 
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professional go-between—all formalities were gone through, and 
mother and daughter removed to Yang’s house. To English people, 
interference with such a purely domestic arrangement might well 
seem impossible. But Chinese ways are peculiar. Cantonese 
society felt outraged: certain members of it brought the case to the 
notice of the Shanghai magistrate, who chanced to be also a Can- 
tonese ; and the latter, having the Ta-tsing Leu Le to go upon, lent 
his willing help to vindicate the proprieties. 

It seems to have been felt, however, that something more than a 
mere marriage must be proved, to justify the desired vengeance ; and 
so a plea of abduction was sought to be established. As Yang denied 
this, here was an opportunity for torture. He was strung up by 
the thumbs, with his arms bent behind him, till his shoulders were 
so wrenched that he was incapacitated from his profession; and was 
only relieved on payment of Tls. 600 (about £150) from the torture 
of the cangue pressing on the apple of the throat. It was further 
alleged that he received one hundred blows on the ankle-bone with the 
heavy bamboo, and that he was persuaded by these various means to 
confess, and condemned to perpetual banishment. The girl, who had 
received one hundred blows on the mouth, was placed in a refuge, 
to be at the disposal of the first man who cared to ask for her in 
marriage; while her mother committed suicide." This, however, 
was not all. Abduction is a serious matter, and the sentence has to 
ve endorsed by the prefect and by the provincial judge. But here, 
obviously, is an opportunity for recantation, and for renewed torture ; 
and this was Yang’s experience. He recanted before the prefect, 
was bambooed into renewed confession and sent on to the judge ; 
renewed his recantation, and was sent back to the prefect, &c., &c. 
The case could, of course, have but one ending; and it affords a 
vivid illustration of the value of torture-wrung confession. 

: But if no hindrance was offered to the completion of the iniquity, 
public opinion among the northern Chinese was gravely outraged. 
The whole affair excited general indignation, which was so freely 
voiced in the Shénpao, a local Chinese newspaper, that the Cantonese 
threatened to demolish its office in revenge. A conviction that any 
such attempt might meet with opposition from foreigners probably 
checked their ardour: for the paper belonged to an Englishman, 
Mr. Major, whose office was in the foreign settlement. An attempt 
was made, instead, to hale the Chinese sub-editors before the court ; 
but our treaty happily forbids interference with natives in foreign 
employ, and the British Consul was able to interpose his xgis. 
The magistrate was furious, but was told to prosecute Mr. Major 
before the English court if he conceived himself to have cause of 


(1) The facts in this and the following cases are narrated in the files of the North 
China Herald for the years 1874-75, 1883-84, and 1889 respectively. 
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complaint! Comprehending, however, that he would scarcely gain 
a sympathetic hearing, he wisely refrained from this experiment, and 
the excitement gradually died out. 

This was undoubtedly a case in which the law was prostituted to 
subserve the anger and vengeance of a certain powerful section of 
the community. Still law and custom did afford a technical opening, 
and the right of torture enabled the iniquity to be carried through. 
This was, however, not the first time the same magistrate had 
similarly distinguished himself. He had, for instance, a few months 
previously, been guilty of the following amenities toward the keeper 
of an opium-shop from whom he wished to extract a certain confes- 
sion. The man was suspended by a cord fastened to both hands behind 
the back, given three hundred blows with the heavy bamboo with 
such severity as to cause laceration, and—his admissions still 
not coinciding with the suspicions of the magistrate—one hundred 
blows more on the ankle-bone, as a climax. When taken down 
fainting after this hideous torture, both shoulder-joints were found 
to be dislocated. 

It is well to note that the official hero of both these cases was a 
Cantonese, who had probably been familiarised with such barbarities 
in his native province. And I may perhaps instance another case, 
which occurred some years ago at Swatow in the very province of 
Kwangtung, as illustrating both the excesses torture may cover 
and the curious evidence which law and custom admit as proof of 
confession. We accept a cross as “ his mark,” but the Chinese pre- 
fer the imprint of the forefinger. They say that the lines on the 
skin at the end of the thumb and fingers differ, like faces, in dif- 
ferent individuals. So they accept the imprint of a finger smeared 
in Indian ink, when no better signature is forthcoming. This 
suffices not only for confessions but, in the case of illiterate people, 
as a seal for civil agreements. Well, in this case, a man who had 
formerly lived in Hongkong and who had amassed some wealth 
was charged with having been concerned in kidnapping, a quarter of 
a century previously! The object was alleged to be extortion. At 
any rate he was tortured till he made this form of confession. He 
flung his hand, which had been carefully inked, on to a written and 
prepared confession, while in the agony of torture—and that was 
enough : he was decapitated. But the officials were not even yet 
content. The dead man had a brother living in Hongkong, and the 
idea was conceived of exploiting him also. A threat was held out of 
demanding his extradition unless he would pay 4,000 dollars, and 
one Lee Lum-kwai was sent to enforce the alternative. But an alter- 
cation which ensued attracted the attention of the police; and Lee 
was haled before the magistrate and, eventually, the before Supreme 
Court of the Colony. English law is not tender to such proceedings. 
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He was found guilty of feloniously accusing of murder, and of 
attempting to extort money by threats; and the judge imposed the 
full penalty under every count in order that, if a technical flaw were 
by chance found in one, there might remain other sentences to hold 
him ! 

These cases are quoted, as we have seen, from the proceedings 
of Southern magistrates or of Southern Courts. Even Northern 
magistrates are, however, not immaculate. A case occurred quite 
recently at Shanghai, where a Chinese detective in the service 
of the Foreign Municipal Council fell into the clutches of the 
native court on a charge of which he was believed to be wholly 
innocent, but which was made the excuse for much cruelty, in 
which a certain jealousy of the Foreign Council probably found 
expression. A man in whose arrest he had been concerned died ; 
and the Chinese principle of a life for a life was used as an excuse 
for maltreatment and extortion. The death really occurred from 
cholera; but it was alleged to have resulted from violence; and 
false witnesses were readily forthcoming. The detective had made him- 
self obnoxious to the Chinese criminal classes and to the Yamén 
underlings, and the opportunity was excellent both for extortion 
and revenge. The case affords an illustration, in fact, of possible 
maltreatment, even before trial, in a Chinese prison. The man was 
taken into the city; a heavy chain was fastened round his neck; 
chains were fastened tightly round his hands and feet, and he was 
kept chained to the wall in a cell, with scarcely room to turn round. 
He was beaten across the shoulders with a bamboo; he got no food 
except what was given him by his fellow prisoners. The Runners 
offered to feed him well, and make him comfortable, if he would 
give them fifty dollars; but as he neither could nor would, for 
two days he got nothing at all. And yet the Taotai assured the 
foreign authorities he was not being ill-treated! As we are not 
concerned to follow up a Chinese lawsuit, it will suffice to add that 
the man was eventually condemned to death; but that representa- 
tions were made to the Foreign Ministers at Peking, and by them 
to the Imperial Government; and that he was, through these means, 
eventually set free. 

We have been considering torture, so far, chiefly as a method of 
eliciting confession. But it may not be superfluous to remark that 
some methods of taking life amount to torture. The legal modes 
of punishment in China are simplicity itself. Flogging: a fixed 
number of blows being strictly allotted to a given offence. Banish- 
ment: to remote districts, with or without certain additional 
penalties. Death: by strangling, or decapitation—or, in certain 
extreme cases, by the so-called J/ing-che or lingering process. 
But this last certainly amounts, in theory, to torture of the most 
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horrible kind. It is applicable only to criminals of the deepest dye ; 
such as rebels, parricides, women who kill their husbands, murderers 
who kill three persons of one family. It is called variously the 
lingering process, the slow and painful process, slicing to death, &e. ; 
and the prescribed method seems to correspond with the last-named 
term. The skin of the forehead is supposed to be sliced down, the 
cheeks slashed, the nose slit, the breasts sliced off, the stomach 
gashed, &c., &c., before the coup de grace is given. But when we 
come to ask how far the legal sentence is put in actual execution, 
we find some conflict of testimony. Mr. Giles’ affirms that “a slight 
gash only is made across each collar-bone, and three gashes across 
the breast in the shape of the character meaning 1,000 (indi- 
cating the number of strokes the criminal ought to have received), 
and that decapitation follows without delay.” But in the only case 
where I have heard of a foreign witness, the process seems to have 
approximated much more nearly to the legal prescription than to 
this assumption. It was that of a man who had been rendited 
from Hong-Kong; and the statements of certain Englishmen who 
saw the execution, in Canton, were the eventual cause of our re- 
quiring from the Viceroy the pledge referred to on the opening 
page. The probability is that, in this as in many other cases, 
the southern practice is the more cruel, and that Mr. Giles’ im- 
pression is derived from the north.—Still Jing-che, in whatever 
form, is a legal punishment. But methods of execution seem to be 
occasionally employed, at least in the south, which find no sanction 
in the code. Cases have come under the notice of foreigners of 
death by crucifixion, and of the victim being suspended by the neck 
in a cage in such a way that he can only touch the ground with the 
tip of his toes, and being left to die of starvation. Such proceedings 
are, however, distinctly illegal—survivals, probably, of an age when 
Chinese rule and Chinese civilisation, which have radiated from the 
north, were less firmly established. So that, whatever the law, the 
usual practice in a given region would seem to be materially influ- 
enced by local popular opinion: one who would generalise from 
experience in Kiangsu would excite a smile in Kwangtung; just as 
the impressions of one who had lived in Shantung would seem 
foreign to a resident in Fohkien. 

Even legal sentences, however, are sometimes published of such 
barbarity and so inconsistent with the general conception of Chinese 
civilisation, that one would fain regard them also as untimely sur- 
vivals of a different past, rather than as true expressions of modern 
national feeling. The following excerpt, for example, from the 
Peking Gazette of the 28th November, 1877, records a decree so hor- 


(1) Chinese Sketches. By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M.’s China Consular Service. 
London, 1876. 
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rible that we must rate lowly the moral standard where such a law 
can be allowed to remain in even nominal! force. Custom may pos- 
sibly, as in the case of the “ lingering death,” have introduced some 
modifications in practice; but the facts of the prolonged captivity 
of an innocent child, with a view to future punishment, and the 
formal approval by the Emperor of the legal sentence, would still 
remain to testify to the barbarity of the Code :-— 

“Yi Luh, Governor of Anhwei, memorialises as follows: In 1872, certain 

disturbances had broken out on the border of that province and of Honan. 
After the apprehension of the leader Li Liu . . . the Government forces further 
effected the capture of this malefactor’s son, Li Mao-tze, at that time six years 
old. The child was handed over by the Governor of Honan to the district 
magistrate to be kept imprisoned till he should reach the proper age to be 
dealt with according to law. And the magistrate of the said district has now 
reported that the prisoner has reached the age of eleven, and acknowledges that 
he is the son of the insurgent leader Li Liu, but owing to his tender years at 
the time he knew nothing of his father’s treasonable designs. The law runs as 
follows :—‘ The children and grandchildren of rebels, if not themselves privy 
to the treasonable designs of their parents, shall be delivered into the hands of 
the Imperial household to be emasculated, and shall be forwarded to Turkestan 
and given over as slaves to the soldiery. If beneath the age of ten, they shall be 
confined in prison until they shall have reached the age of eleven, whereupon 
the sentence of the law shall be carried into effect.’ As the prisoner in question 
has now reached the prescribed age, execution of the sentence of the law must 
be proceeded with, and submission to this effect having been made by the 
provincial judge, on application by the prefect, the Governor has approved the 
same and has communicated with the Board of Punishments in due form. He 
requests that instructions may be issued accordingly.” 
The Imperial rescript: ‘“ Let the Board of Punishments take note,” 
confirms the proposal, which throws a lurid light on the idea of 
visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children that finds frequent 
expression in Oriental polity. The idea of course is to extirpate, 
root and branch, a noxious brood: for parricide and rebellion are, 
as we have seen, classed together as the most horrible of crimes. 
But what is perhaps most curious is the illustration afforded of the 
slow evolution of moral perceptions in the human mind: for this 
sentence is evidently, from the language used, considered a merciful 
reduction of the death penalty to which the victim would have been 
liable had he been “ privy to his father’s treasonable designs.” The 
whole incident affords, also, a curious illustration of the methodical 
formality of Chinese procedure. Jehu’s extermination of the house 
of Omri was simple butchery compared to the orderly and legal 
extinction of the family of Li Liu. 

We are concerned, however, with the theory and practice of 
judicial torture rather than with the maxims and out-of-the-way 
sentences of Chinese law; and the cases that have been quoted 
will suffice to illustrate both the form torture commonly takes 
and the abuses to which it is liable. It would, however, be as 
great a mistake to suppose that such scenes of cruelty as those 
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described are being daily enacted throughout the length and 
breadth of China, as it would be to take the Chinese /Jiterati at 
their own valuation as possessing laws of paternal leniency. The 
truth no doubt lies between these two extremes. For just as (to 
quote Mr. Giles’ appropriate simile) “ people going up a mountain 
complain to those they meet coming down, of the bitter cold, and are 
assured by the latter that the temperature is really pleasant” ; so 
certain Chinese customs savour to us of a cruelty long since disused 
in Europe, “while the Chinese enthusiast proudly compares the 
practice of the present dynasty with the atrocities of less civilised 
ages.” And there are not wanting indications that opinion is 
tending generally—however slowly—to discountenance and discour- 
age the more cruel proceedings. The so-called “lingering death,” 
for instance, which used to mean chopping off one limb after 
another and tearing out the heart, before eventual decapitation, 
has been reduced at least to the infliction of a series of gashes 
representing these mutilations, followed by a speedier death-blow. 
Besides the criminal is said, both in this case and in that of ordinary 
decapitation, to be usually half stupefied with opium before under- 
going the penalty. There may be, to our notions, a revolting 
absence of decency in the arrangements; but that is a matter of 
education and sentiment. The culprit is carried on to an open space 
accessible to what spectators soever choose to assemble : he is merely 
set kneeling on the ground—-several may possibly be set kneeling in 
a row—with the head bent forward and the hands tied behind the 
back ; and the executioner steps from one to another dealing the 
fatal blow. But the prior stupefaction of at least the ordinary 
criminal marks an attitude as far removed from the original concep- 
tion of ling-che as our own private executions are removed from the 
practice of hanging, drawing and quartering a traitor, or of hanging 
a robber by the wayside and leaving the skeleton there in chains. 
Then again the Emperor Kanghe forbade bambooing across the back 
and shoulders, for the reason that “near the surface lie the liver 
and the lungs,” and serious internal injury might be inflicted for 
some trivial offence. Ankle-beating, finger-squeezing, and such 
other amenities are employed only, as a rule, in flagrant cases; 
and such punishments as pressing the knees to the ground and 
making prisoners kneel on chains are theoretically disapproved, 
though, as we have seen, by no means finally abandoned. 

It would be wrong, therefore, to deduce from the incidents 
narrated, conclusions too adverse to the Chinese character and 
civilisation. They are—the northern Chinese, at any rate—peace- 
able and good-natured in every-day life, though capable of cruelty 
and turbulence when excited. They object, as I remarked in a 
former article, to kill the chrysalis of the silk worm, on the plea of 
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gratitude for its services; yet they will saturate a rat with kerosine 
oil and set fire to it. _And so with the Mandarins. Some rare officials 
gain a reputation for even-handed justice and immaculate honesty, 
while others abuse and misuse their power. Huc’s magistrate 
affirmed that it was repugnant to his naturally mild disposition to 
have to thrash his pirate so unmercifully, but that the higher duty 
of rooting out such a gang of ruffians constrained him. And this— 
discounting the inevitable platitude—represents, probably, the men- 
tal attitude of the majority of officials. The Law allows torture, and 
the Court awards it—in degrees varying according to circumstances 
and locality. In the absence, indeed, of the sanction of an oath, or 
of any equivalent based upon ultimate punishment by an unseen 
power, and in the presence of the fact that the Chinese are a nation 
of liars without even the sense of shame in being found out, it would 
seem hardly possible to banish the use of the light bamboo as a 
“truth-compeller.” But torture of the accused or of the condemned 
only becomes hideous in the cases of rebellion, parricide, piracy 
with murder, and other such grave crimes—to which may perhaps 
also be added membership of secret societies, which are more hateful 
to the governing classes of China than is Freemasonry to the Pope. 
When the Government loses its head, at times of rebellion or local 
disturbance, trial and sentence tend to degenerate into savagery ; and, 
in the south of China, every form of devilish ingenuity has been 
expended in torturing those who are foolish enough to deny their 
guilt. But in cases of ordinary crime, at a period of normal quiet, 
I am inclined to doubt the habitual employment of torture other 
than the bamboo, or the severity of its use when applied. 

The Chinese are, however, a people about whom it is exceedingly _ 
dangerous to generalise on any possible subject. _Wingrove Cooke, 
than whom few foreigners have studied more intelligently the 
Chinese problem, admitted having “written several very fine 
characters for the whole Chinese race”; but somehow the people 
themselves ‘‘ were always saying or doing something which rubbed 
so rudely against his hypothesis ” that he burnt each successive pro- 
duction, and settled down to a conviction that it was impossible for 
a western mind to form a conception of Chinese character. ‘And the 
clever author of Chinese Characteristics seems to have arrived at a 
nearly similar conclusion, after all his observation and experience. 
“ One’s first impression,” for example—to select at random one of his 
illustrations—“ might be that there is no benevolence in China. This 
error is afterwards corrected, and it is perceived that, such as it is, 
there is a great deal of benevolence. But on closer examination it 
turns out to be (what the tradesmen call Irish poplin) ‘ half-stuff.’ 
Still occasional cases render us disinclined to deny its existence ; 
and thus our minds are left in what Macaulay termed ‘an uneasy 
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and interminable state of abeyance.’ We know that there is truth, 
but we cannot decide exactly where it lies.” The aphorism is of 
very wide application. The much-vaunted paternal government 
of the mandarins is “ half-stuff.”” The moral platitudes of which 
they are so fond are “half-stuff”’ ; and even the practice of torture 
is not pure barbarism. For the /iterati it is sufficient that it is 
customary, and that it is defensible by the arguments indicated in 
the course of this article. The enormous army of official underlings 
who batten on the people find their account in the extortion which it 
facilitates. Anda certain callousness and apathy of disposition make 
the Chinese people less sensitive than ourselves to the cruelty, and 
more tolerant of the misgovernemnt which it helps to sustain. 

Nor have the Chinese been, in this respect, sinners above all 
other men, though they have remained longer impervious to a 
perception of their sin. Up to the time of foreign intercourse, 
the use of torture had, on the same grounds, been permitted also in 
Japan. But the Japanese—brighter than their neighbours in this 
as in other respects—came promptly to recognise their error. The 
practice was abolished fourteen years ago, by an edict as remarkable 
for pith as for simplicity. ‘ Verdicts in criminal cases shall be 
given on the evidence adduced.”’ So ran the Imperial utterance. And 
it was understood that the use of torture to extract confession was 
to be discontinued thenceforward in Japanese courts. The unex- 
pected has, we know, a remarkable way of happening; and China 
may, some day, begin the reform of her jurisprudence which must 
form an essential preliminary to that abolition of Extra-territoriality 
which her neighbour has set up as a high political aim. The 
Marquis Tseng has let us perceive, not indistinctly, that the national 
pride is galled by the withdrawal of foreigners from the jurisdiction 
of the native courts; but not the faintest indication is yet apparent 
of a willingness to adopt the means necessary for the removal of the 
stigma. There seems to be far less hope, as yet, of the Celestial 
Empire emulating in this respect the Land of the Rising Sun, than 
there does of its adopting thoroughly and cordially the many other 
theories and achievements of Western civilisation which the latter 


has been so ready to accept. 
R. 8. Gunpry. 


(1) ‘*China: the Sleep and the Awakening.’’ By the Marquis Tseng. Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, January, 1887. 
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WHueEN I used to read Disraeli the wild vehemence with which some 
of the quoted authors repudiated any charge of plagiarism seemed 
quite natural; for the poor men fancied that to accuse them of 
literary theft was like saying that a fighting man had shown the 
white feather. So far as I can understand the matter, the detected 
plagiarist of other days must have been one of the most unhappy 
creatures on earth after his fate overtook him, for he got scant 
mercy, and there was a fine, juicy flavour about the epithets applied 
tohim. But all that is altered; the plagiarist has been on promo- 
tion during the last dozen years, and instead of being like a knight 
with spurs hacked off, he is now quite a royal personage in his way ; 
and never a Seigneur in old France equalled him as regards the 
impunity with which he levies contributions. If once he does a good 
thing, or a passably good thing, he reckons that he is free to eke out 
his own powers by utilising the powers of other people, and he inter- 
prets his supposed privileges in a manner which is highly liberal to 
himself. Indeed, I do not know any kind of man who is more deli- 
cately thoughtful and considerate of his own interests than is the 
plagiarist. For several years his way has been smooth and his 
regular methods have not been varied under any pressure from 
society. The mode of procedure is amongst the most delightfully 
simple operations known among men, and I can quite imagine that 
a meditative burglar must keenly envy his literary brother. Let it 
be granted (and we must grant the postulate, whether we like it or 
not) that the plagiarist takes something which strikes his imperial 
fancy from another man’s work. Somebody is almost sure to notice 
the conveyance—they call it a coincidence, sometimes—and then 
there is a little newspaper talk. The plagiarist does not distress 
himself, for he knows his ground; if he is very condescending 
indeed, he has one formula which comes out pat,—‘I can only say 
that I have never read the work in question.” Then, if you are 
vicious, you point out the reasoning which runs through an alge- 
braical chapter on chances, and you remark that although you may 
throw one orange from your front door and spike it cleanly on a 
rail at the other side of the street; yet, if you wager that you can 
follow up your feat by spiking twenty other oranges all in a row, the 
odds are millions to one against you. Applying your illustration you 
say that while one coincidence might be easily understood, you cannot 
quite account for a clean half-dozen. The plagiarist merely repeats, 
“T have never read the work in qvestion,” and his friends say: 
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‘«‘ How dare you give the lie to a man against whose personal honour 
you know nothing?,” This query comes so crudely that it is apt to 
make a raw hand blush and fancy he has somehow trampled on the 
code of honour. But the plagiarist’s best plan is to keep silent, 
because then his backers compare him to a majestic thoroughbred 
who will not condescend to raise a kick when the village curs gnarl 
at his blue-blooded heels. The backers go on to ask, “ Is it likely 
that the prodigal genius which gave the Makololo Monster to the 
world has been beholden to any one of the creatures who yelp forth 
their petty cry of ‘Stop thief’?” And that is the most subtly 
dangerous defence of all—a defence which a quiet journalist and 
reviewer is best fitted to demolish. 

It does not seem to be comprehended that because a man has taken 
one good or brilliant work out of his head he is so much the less likely 
to have another good work lying handy. Ifa writer is so clever that 
he turns out a book which takes the public, then the booksellers 
naturally want something more from him. The inevitable result 
follows; the successful workman discovers that his invention has 
failed him for the time, and that, like the powers of other persons, 
his powers are severely constricted. But under temptation from 
clamorous capitalists he helps himself here and there until he botches 
up something that will fetch money, and then the faithful backers 
will tell you first of his greatness, which makes him independent of 
anybody, and then they tell you that no one can wonder if, in the 
excitement of hauling in money, the poor man of genius sometimes 
got a trifle mixed concerning the things which belonged to him and 
the things which did not. But that will not do. An author may over- 
draw on his brain, just as he may overdraw at his bank. If he squares 
his passbook at the bank by paying in money belonging to some- 
body else, he finds himself in a pickle, especially if he happens 
to use a cheque which can be traced. When he overdraws his 
inventive account with his brain, he must not think himself free to 
meet a book-dealer’s demand by grabbing another writer’s property. 
A clever man who has earned much money is specially bound to be 
circumspect, because the very fact that his early labours have been 
profitable gives him the chance of taking leisure, and he is shabby if 
he steals, as the true plagiarist always does, from some struggling 
individual whose golden chance has not arrived. If the plagiarist’s 
henchmen say he is so wealthy that he may be excused for picking 
insignificant odds and ends here and there, and if they speak of a very 
bad case of literary stealing as though it resembled the freak of a 
kleptomaniac plutocrat, then I ask what would happen to Colonel 
North or Baron Rothschild if either of those gentlemen took to 
removing the tills frvim City dining-rooms. If I were required to 
describe the conduct of a peison who writes himself out for a time, 
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and yet goes on selling literary wares which are so much patchwork, 
I should call him impudent and greedy. I wonder, now, what some 
of the prolific gentry think of the fine writer who put his life into 
John Inglesant? He rested content with one work which cannot 
die, and he resisted monetary temptations when he could have gar- 
nered a heavy crop for a time had he condescended to do scamped 
stuff, or to rake about among contemporary writers in search of 
handy scraps of plunder. 

Such a steadfast attitude, such a loyalty to literature, such a 
disdain of money that cannot be grasped without doing one’s second 
best work—these things are not comprehensible to the genuine 
plagiarist ; when his account is overdrawn he will not stop making 
further drafts, but he sells shoddy and stolen goods, and keeps things 
going that way. I wish him joy. The plagiaristis the direct result 
of the big race for money over a crowded course ; the publishers, like 
the proprietors of enclosed racecourses, offer fancy stakes for compe- 
tition, and when our royal personage has entered himself to run, he 
isnot particular about his modes of getting home and bagging a large 
share of the gate-money paid by an eager reading public. 

Now this business has become a serious scandal; and to many of 
us it is the more serious for this very weighty reason—if one author 
plagiarises from another, it always happens that the wrong man gets 
into trouble with the journals and the public. What is more, the one 
who has suffered can rarely manage to clear himself; if his work 
has been appropriated by a popular writer he may go on telling the 
truth till he is black in the face, but the original charge of plagiar- 
ism brought against him sticks quite fast in the memories of thou- 
sands who do not see the disclaimer. As I mean to put down some 
very straight talk, I shall illustrate this point carefully. Mr. Rider 
Haggard, who has developed into the most cool and audacious indi- 
vidual known in literary history, has contrived to get a close friend 
of mine into a mess, and my friend, though he is one of the most calm 
and daring of modern explorers, was unwise enough to let himself 
be driven half mad by the results of Mr. Haggard’s amiable eccen- 
tricity. Before I go on with the story, I will say that there must 
be no nonsense about “spite” and “ jealousy,” so far as I am con- 
cerned. I should never dream of saying that the Last Stand of the 
Greys is not a thrilling chapter, and the whole story of the Mines 
is real romance— good for boys and good formen. Moreover, I 
pursued Jess with a running chorus of praise as it appeared, and I 
still regard it as mainly a noble book. Some of the writing is so 
vivid and fine that the author’s later stuff baftles me, and I am half 
inclined to wonder how the same man could have written both Jess, 
and that shocking lump of incompetency, Ad/an’s Wife, the form- 
less baboon epic. Furthermore, I may say that I was almost the 
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only reviewer who boldly praised The Witch’s Head when it first 
came out, and I gratified myself by doing so more than once. The 
famous fight between Jerry Jones and the Boer is classed by 
literary authorities with the greatest battles in descriptive litera- 
ture, and there are newspapers worked by well-known hands in 
which this pleasing combat is mentioned about once a month all 
the year round. I did not learn to spar in a literary club, and 
I cannot therefore admire the pugilistic masterpiece, because in 
the first place it is evidently done by a man who never put up 
his hands to fight in his life, nor saw two good boxers; and, in the 
next place, if Mr. Jones really went in to cross-buttock his man 
in the way described by Mr. Haggard, then Mr. Jones deserved 
just that broken back, which he did not get, and the Boer deserved 
a beating for not killing him. The amateurish errors apart, the 
novel had strong points, and I freely said so. I repeat that there 
must be no talk of “envy” to me. It is a luxury to praise good 
work ; it is a luxury to find it out, and if I can only get my eye on 
a capable man, I shall throw up my hat and cheer him, maybe a 
long time before the mob give tongue. The pleasure of telling 
the public about only a few of the books that have come through 
my hands has been something exquisite, though I know not one 
of the authors even by sight. Take The Wreck of the Grosvenor 
(may I never forget reading the advance copy of that glorious 
book !), Zhe Trumpet-Major, Mehalah, That Lass 0 Lowrie’s, A 
Sailor’s Sweetheart, Auld Licht Idylis, Macleod of Dare, The New 
Republic, Theo, The Evolutionist Abroad, The Colour Sense in Animals, 
Rudyard Kipling’s Departmental Ditties, Sturgis’s Little Comedies, 
George Fleming’s Mirage, Crawford’s Mr. Isaacs, Zoroaster, and an 
odd half-hundred more. It was pleasant to pick the new writers 
among those authors, and to try in a small way to hearten the old 
hands ; and when I have “ spotted” a good workman early, I follow 
his successes with as much pride as though I had had something to do 
with them. Besides—envy of Al/an’s Wife and Mr. Meeson’s Will! 
Come, come! These odious preliminaries have been made necessary 
by Mr. Haggard’s more infatuated friends, so I do not apologise for 
them. 

And now to the plain story. Mr. E. F. Knight is an amateur 
sailor who has been born just three centuries after his proper time. 
To call him daring would be no compliment, because he has no 
physical fear to resist. He is one of the finest seamen in the world, and 
he took a little eighteen-ton boat over twenty-two thousand miles of 
dangerous waters ; he sailed her twenty-five hundred miles into the 
interior of South America; he had so many narrow escapes that they 
are not easy to count, and he told all about his voyagingsin The Cruise 
of the Falcon. If there is a more entrancing work than that in our 
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language, the said work is not known to me; Knight has a manner 
somewhat like Defoe’s, but he throws in just a little of the off-hand 
university man’s slang, and the combination is quite charming. I said 
“slang,” but I merely meant that easy reticence which minimises 
dangers by describing them in diminutives, just asa soldier will speak 
of a smart engagement as a “ mess.”’ Well, Knight explored the lonely 
volcanic island of Trinidad, and a most moving account he gives ; in 
all fiction there is not anything so appalling as the demure, modest 
description of that actual exploration. The three men who went on 
shore had to slide down a crumbling precipice, which sloped sharply 
into a gulf so deep and narrow that no light of day could pierce the 
gloom ; they lay on their backs, and made their desperate bid for life ; 
they jobbed their heels into the rolling pumice, and the least mistake 
in pressure would have sent them to death. After reading that tre- 
mendous scene again and again, I still want to shut my eyes when I 
realize it. 

Then the adventurers finally landed in a dread gorge haunted by 
foul birds, and they rested one night there. Rested! Huge land 
crabs made a dead set at them, and millions—millions, mark you !— 
seemed to be coming upon them. For sheer horror I know nothing 
like that night in the gorge, and when I read it to ‘a captain who 
slept there for a fortnight, he shuddered, and said, ‘ We were glad to 
get away alive, for the beggars used to burst up from the floor of 
our tent to get at us. If I could make books I should just have said 
that.” At any rate, the whole chapter is instinct with a grucsome, 
yet artistic, terror, and it is a masterpiece. 

Now Mr. Rider Haggard saw this book, and he thought some of it 
might suit him, so he helped himself to the description of the gorge 
and the terrible denizens, and he stuck it into Allan Quatermain. 
Of course, we must have some comedy, so one of the land crabs 
‘nipped Good behind, and he jumped up with a howl which set the 
wild echoes flying with a vengeance.” That sort of wit is inevitable 
in Mr. Haggard’s work, and some people enjoy it. The dreadful- 
ness of Knight’s chapter is perhaps a little vulgarised by Mr. Hag- 
gard, but the essence is cleverly kept. 

I shall at this stage say distinctly that Mr. Haggard might have 
taken what he chose without any grudge from Knight. A bold, 
dashing traveller who makes thrilling adventures can easily spare the 
record of a few to people who only write, and Knight is recklessly 
prodigal in giving away first-class literature. I could make six 
good yarns out of his odd chat alone. A little note of a graceful 
and semi-droll character would have produced a liberal response from 
the good-natured traveller, and Mr. Haggard might have used The 
Cruise of the Falcon as freely as Kingsley used Humboldt. But the 
astute novelist is not fond of owning to indebtedness, and so poor 
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Mr. Knight stepped into a trap. The editor of Cassell’s Saturday 
Journal was much struck with the Fulcon book, so he asked the 
author for a story of adventure, and he received one in which 
Knight embodied some of his more creepy experiences. This he had 
a perfect right todo; Dr. Russell wrote a Crimean novel; Lieu- 
tenant Cameron did several stories whereof the scenes were laid in 
Africa ; Mr. Stevenson has plentifully used his American travels ; 
Mr. Henty’s experiences as war correspondent have served him well ; 
and my friend only did what was almost inevitable, when he fell 
back on his more striking wanderings and perils, and embodied them 
in his tale. He paid dearly for thinking that a man can do as he 
likes with his own, for the “‘ London Correspondent ”’ soon came out 
with this :— 

‘“*Mr. Rider Haggard is beginning to pay the penalties imposed on genius. 
Last week a story by E. I’. Knight appeared in Cassell’s Saturday Journal, 
which story is mainly abstracted from Mr. Haggard’s Allan Quatermain ; that 
fascinating work which we have all been reading. Anyone who looks at 
Chapter X. of Mr. Haggard’s story will at once see that Mr. Knight has 
transferred, without acknowledgment, a large portion of perhaps the most 
striking pages in Allan’s adventures. This certainly shows some audacity, and 
an eyen stronger word might be used.” 


The rumour thus gracefully published travelled far and wide, for 
it was excellently spiteful, and Knight was quite distracted. Mr. 
Haggard was asked to clear the reputation of the gentleman on 
whom he had brought this grievous worry, and he might have done 


it with consummate ease. <A letter to the newspapers in the follow- 
ing terms would have served 

‘*Mr. E, F. Knight has been accused of plagiarising from my book, Allan 

Quatermain. I hasten to say that he isin no way to blame. Thinking that 
books of travel are common property, I adapted part of Mr. Knight’s work, 
The Cruise of the Falcon, and hence has arisen a general misconception 
which no one can regret more than I do.” 
That would have pleased everybody; but Mr. Haggard took the 
plagiarist’s usual imperial way, and this is how he set about it. In 
a little flyleaf to a new edition of Allan Quatermain—a flyleaf stuck 
at the end of the volume—he presumes to make game of the clever 
gentleman whom he had exposed to ridicule. Look at this :— 

**T acknowledge my indebtedness to an extract in a revi¢w from some book 
of travel of which I cannot recollect the name, to which I owe the idea of the 
great crabs in the valley of the subterranean river. But if I remember right, 
the crabs in the book when irritated projected their eyes quite out of their 
heads. I regret that I was not able to ‘ plagiarise’ this effect, but I felt that, 
although crabs may, and doubtless do, behave thus in real life, in romance 
‘they will not do so.’” 
rT’ ° . . . 

Then in a most royal foot-note this veritable champion of coolness 
observes :— 


‘It is suggested to me that this is the Cruise of the Falcon, with which 
work I am personally unacquainted.” 


One learns to be composed under stress of circumstances, but 
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I confess that when I read that note I gasped. Notice how the 
royal personage puts his footnote: does it not suggest a Court? 
“ Can you tell me whence came that passage which the newspapers 
quote?” Then the timid courtier “ suggests”’ that the easy-going 
monarch must have got the conveyed passage from The Cruise of the 
Falcon. Observe, he durst not say anything definite: he only 
“suggests.” An ordinary man—not a plagiarist—would have sent 
to Mudie’s or the London Library, and, after making sure of his 
ground, would have told the blunt truth, but it is a symptom of a 
subtle demoralisation that Mr. Haggard could not take a plain, direct 
road, and he edges himself away with a sneer at a splendid writer 
who is certainly a better workman than the author of Ad/an Quater- 
main. Then look at the eccentricities of memory. First it is 
“areview’”’ that supplies the useful literary patch. In taking his 
notes from the “ review,” Mr. Haggard could not take the trouble 
to look at the name of the book which was quoted, though some 
people would have thought that a very natural step. But we must 
be royal and easily impertinent, or we cannot hold place among the 
successful “ conveyers.”’ Again, Mr. Haggard could not plagiarise 
the truth—at least so he says. The land crabs of real life have 
outstanding eyes, but in fiction they ‘“ will not do so.” That is Mr. 
Haggard’s petty little sneer, that is his petty little evasion. 

Now, supposing that I choose to take one of Mr. Sanderson’s 
Reports about the wild and tame elephants of Hindostan and Ceylon. 
I transfer bodily a description of a stampede of wild elephants from 
an enclosure and I make no acknowledgment. My heroine gets 
in the road of the most furious bull, and he is not far from her 
when the hero hits him behind the shoulder and tumbles him over— 
and so on. I call my animals cowlowarries, and when I am 
informed by Mr. Sanderson that I have been using his work and 
getting him into a fix, since e has written a novel, and is accused 
of stealing from me, I put a royal footnote in my new edition. This 
is how I escape: 

‘**Tt has been suggested to me that my long description of the Cowlowarries 
is exactly taken from ‘ Published Reports on the Elephants of India.’ With 
this work I am personally unacquainted, but if I remember rightly a review 
which I read of it, the author describes the elephants as flourishing their 
trunks. Elephants in luxuriously printed reports may flourish their trunks, 
but in fiction they will not do so, and hence my cowlowarries all have pug 
noses and moustaches two yards long. The possession of moustaches six feet 
long, and pug noses, at once differentiates my creations from the prosaic 
descriptions of an official.” 

How would that suit the public? Mr. Haggard denies also having 
taken his description of the underground river from Peter Wilkins, 
He did not need to read Peter Wilkins because he got the notion of 
the river from the Trinidad ravine in Mr. Knight’s book. That 
was a wonderfully long “review ” that Mr. Haggard studied. 
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This episode would never have been heard of so far as Mr. Knight 
and myself are concerned, had there been one generous and manlike 
effort made to extricate an innocent man from a bad dilemma; Mr. 
Haggard chose only to sneer, and he left Knight to the mockery of 
small people. So I have told a straight story, and the public may 
form their own judgment as to the peculiar lines on which the 
evolution of plagiarism is moving. 

And now, before I leave Mr. Haggard, I must drive home an accusa- 
tion which I laughingly brought against him before I saw the full 
scope of trouble which his amiable ways may open up for other people. 
I say that when he wrote Mr. Meeson’s Will, he could not find a story 
for himself, and so, to supply a summer number for Zhe Illustrated 
London News, he boldly took a sketch of my invention and made it 
the central idea of his tale. This he did without writing to me or 
saying a word. I will now tell how my sketch came to be written. 

One bad, dark night, I was among the steerage folks on a rather 
ricketty steamer, and we were doing fourteen knots. I was just 
thinking that our boats would be of no use if we got into collision, 
for I had climbed up and counted the carrying capacity of each 
one; then I became uneasy because the chant of the look-out 
men ceased; then I went on deck, and amid a hurricane roar 
of curses, a big barque sprawled away from the bluff of our port 
bow to our very stern, and his spanker-boom scraped us all the way. 
I had worked throughout with the middle watch, and this barque 
was not anywhere in sight when I went below. There was good 
reason; he carried no lights, and our officer could not tell how to 
put our helm. In the morning, 
borrowed some invoice forms from the purser and a bake-board from 
the cook, and I wrote an article in which I tried to let the public 
know what might happen if a big liner hit another vessel in mid- 
ocean. The steamers are short of boats, and that is the defect 


when all our nerves were right, | 


which I wanted to see reformed. Now my article can only be bought 
at about double the price of this review, and few care to pay 
such a price for a penny paper. I therefore ask leave to present it 
just as it appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette—misprints and all— 
and my excuse for doing this must be that anyone can see Mf. Meeson, 
whereas nobody is likely to pay five shillings for my one little pic- 
ture. Here it is. 


‘How THE MAIL STEAMER WENT DOWN IN Min ATLANTIC. 
‘** By A SuRVIVOR. 
‘“ WE took in 158 mail-bags and 342 passengers at Queenstown, and there was a 
good deal of confusion as the steamer headed away to the west, for we had 
shipped 560 passengers in all at Liverpool, and it was a pretty tight fit in the 
steerage. I stayed on deck till after eleven at night. ‘She’s going it,’ I said, 
by way of opening a conversation. ‘ Yes, by the hokey, she’s doing sixteens 
now, and if the wind only comes round she’ll score eighteens like winking.’ 
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‘It’s rather thick to drive her, isn’t it?’ ‘Thick be blowed. We ain’t got to 
mind that much. We shall slow her down a bit if we blunder into a regular fog, 
but she can’t spare a yard. Reckon we shall average seventeens right across.’ 
Our talk went on till the curtain of midnight was fairly folded round us, and 
then I went aft to lend a hand with the loz. Sure enough we were going 
‘sixteens,’ and our progress was rather like that of a mackerel than a ship. 

‘*The enormous pulseof the engines sent great tremors from stem to stern, and 
at every wheeling lash of the propeller the boat thrust her way through the 
black mountains that came down on her, tossing their savage white crests. In 
the morning the gale blew harder, and the decks were almost deserted save by 
the few seasoned hands who came up to smoke in the alleys. It was not till 
the fourth day we had a fine spell of sunshine, and from the fore hatch to the 
spare wheel the deck was crammed with jostling lines of pale but cheerful 
people. I did not much like the appearance of our Liverpool lot. I had an 
intermediate ticket, but I wandered among the steerage company without much 
interruption until [ happened to stumble against one of the English roughs. 
I begged pardon, but the surly fellow said: ‘ What be’est moochin’ round here 
for’ Say, Curly, see this blank swine majorin’ round’s zif the place b’longed 
tom. Til give you my toe, my joker, ’fore you can say knife if you come 
that agin!’ I said: ‘I’ve asked your pardon, my man, and I assure you it 
was an accident. As for your toe, i advise you not to try iton. I have a full 
allowance of toes and boots.’ He was a fellow with that type of snake head 
which denotes the fighting man: his jowl was vast; the point of his jaw was 
covered by the strained skin which showed how he was clenching his teeth; 
and his evil little eyes looked venomous under his rugged, bestial brows. He 
said: ‘Do you know wholam/? I’m Jim Cormick, and I’m going out to spar 
with the Boston Boy.’ I was not much alarmed, though I saw that his fist 
would mark me if he got home. His friends came round, and I am bound to 
say that they were as unpleasant a lot as you can meet. There was no sign of 
discipline among the 560 steerage passengers, though it is fair to say that the 
foreigners behaved admirably. When a vessel hove up there was a nasty rush 
to the side where she could be seen, and the women had to get out of the way 
as best they could. The officers’ uniforms cowed the most offensive of the 
rowdies, but I don’t think the terror was very deep-seated. The after-cabin 
passengers were a nice lot, and I particularly admired some of the ladies who 
came out in their sea rig and made the deck gay. One Englishman of distinc- 
tion attracted me strangely. He had his wife and family with him, and a 
more beautiful group I never saw. The eldest girl was a dark beauty about 
eighteen years of age, and it was a pretty sight to see the father beau-ing her 
about. ‘The time went by pleasantly enough with us all, but I did wish that 
some sort of discipline could have been established among the more black- 
guardly males, for their games were senseless and offensive. 

‘**On the fifth night out the moon shone beautifully, and we were surrounded 
by a fretwork of silver. I could not sleep for the very delight of living, and I 
walked up and down crooning over old rhymes under the glad mystery of the 
night. A sudden freak prompted me to hoist myself up from the alley, and I 
had a look at four of the boats. The thole-pins were laid ready, water casks 
made fast forward, oars lashed handily, plugs out. 1 counted the thwarts, and 
it struck me that the other four boats must be pretty big, for the four amid- 
ships were certainly small enough. At the finish I calculated that, by loading 
all the eight boats down to the water’s edge and packing the children along the 
bottom boards, we might accommodate 390 people. We were carrying 916 
altogether. 

“The next morning at three o’clock I felt restless; so I came up, and found 
that we were lungeing over a long, true sea, that moved in grey hillocks under 
a thick haze. It was not exactly a fog, but it was puzzling. The look-out 
man sang shrilly, ‘ Vessel away on the starboard bow, sir.’ ‘All right.’ 
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We steamed on, and I watched the looming ship. ‘Shows his green, sir!’ 

All right.’ A minute after the boatswain ran swiftly aft, and said softly, to 
the officer on the bridge: ‘ He’s going about, sir. D—d if I know what he 
wants to do.’ We lost sight of the vessel’s green just as we cleared the big 
bank of haze, and then I saw that a big barque was standing right across our 
bows. I glanced at the mate, and saw him compress his lips; then I saw that 
we were edging away to port, and I knew that our man was going to shoot 
across the barque’s bows. Distances are so deceptive that I still had no 
thought of nervousness till the barque suddenly shook out her square main- 
sail and came surging away till we saw her red light. What could one make 
of this? The officer yelled of a sudden, with an oath, ‘Starboard, for Christ’: 
sake, starboard!’ and then, as if by magic, the cloud of canvas seemed to over- 
top us. I saw the officer hanging to the rail, and as 1 jumped cn the hatches 
[ noticed, with forlorn curiosity, that his knuckles were white. I heard a long 
scraunch, and then the barque bounded back a few yards, while the steame1 
trailed on; she came slowly into us again, and I heard her bows crushing, for 
she had dashed clean against the baulks of the stokehole. One shrill scream 
came shuddering up from the cabin—only one—then a murmur, then a hoarse 
burst of yelling; then a man came up and cried, ‘Oh, my God!’ and then, in 
a wild, remorseless, ferocious crowd, the steerage men trampled up, struggling, 
tearing each other’s clothes, cursing, praying. Some of the women battered 
and screamed as they tried to force the bolts of their door ; then the whole crowd 
broke clear, and soon they were clinging to the men, praying, jabbering with 
notes of horrible pathos all kinds of incoherences. 
waver, lurch, and then sink. 

‘‘T remember now observing how her masts quivered, and I heard a report 
like that of a heavy cannon as her hatches were thrust up by the air. A green 
and white mountain gleamed in the grey of the dawn, and then the ship was 
no more seen. ‘The ladies from the cabin were mostly in their night-dresses, 
and the men also had taken no time to dress. I saw white, drawn faces, and ] 
noticed particularly my English gentleman and his daughter. She was hanging 
to his arm, and I thought she was shaking conyulsively ; but she kept he 
lips tight, and only the deadly stare of her eyes flashing from the pallor of he: 
writhing face told of her trouble. ‘The captain rushed forward, buckling his 
belt as he came. He was in his shirt sleeves, and I saw the butt of a Deringe 
peeping from his Yankee pocket behindhim. From below there came a queei 
sucking sound, with an occasional long gurgle, and I saw that the vessel 
seemed to ‘hang’ as the seas met her. The second officer, who was a smart 
man, had passed a spare sail over the side, and I knew he wanted to reeve it 
under her; but he might just as well have tried to stop the middle arch of 
London Bridge. The engines were still kept going; but the deck slanted, 
slanted steadily, and the list to starboard reached an angle that made it difficult 
to stand at all, especially as the uneasy, staggering lunges of the steamer were 
taking her anyhow. An awkward rush of men swayed forward; the boxer 
and his gang made a desperate attempt to get one of the boats clear; cursing 
and praying, they hacked at the tackles with knives; some of them swarmed 
up, and stood on the thwarts tearing savagely at the chains; but the boats 
were made fast to stand heavy weather, and only skilled sailors could launch 
them. A loud crack, followed by a wallowing noise like thunder, rendered all 
other sounds insignificant, and a captain who was going out to New York said, 
‘The bulkhead’s gone. We must take our chance now.’ The ship stopped 
nearly dead, and began to tremble curiously, but that was only the river of 
water pouring aft, and we soon saw the firemen driven up like rats from a 
burrow. ‘Stand by the boats!’ 

‘The order was given, and the boatswain’s call rose in a long, tremulous 
screech. The sailors tried to get to their quarters, and I observed that theit 
occasional drills had done them good. But then the drills had been carried on 


I ran aft, and saw the barque 
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while the passengers stood aloof, so that the sailors were used to having their 
own way. At this juncture there was a maddened host of cowardly men and 
hysterical women to be dealt with. I forced my way forward toward one of 
the starboard boats, and as I thrust my way through the crush, an Irishwoman 
clung to me with one arm, while she held up a shivering baby with the other. 
The woman was nearly naked, but she never heeded the cold. ‘ Mother of 
God,’ she cried, ‘ take my little one, and make sure of him.’ I shook her off, 
and pushed on. A terrified navvy sought to keep me back, and he scratched 
at my face like a cat; but I reached the davits. ‘The men had the boat swung 
round, and the carpenter was about to let her run, when a mixed mob of King- 
lish and foreigners took possession, and in an instant the little craft was packed 
with a weltering heap of men who had quite lost their senses. I saw the cap- 
tain leaye the bridge with a flying spring, and I saw also the gleam of the 
pistol barrels; then I heard on the starboard side the rapid ‘Smash, smash’ 
of a reyolver-shot, and the captain shouted, ‘ You hear what they’re getting 
on the other side! Out of it, or I take you one after the other.’ The sailors 
were fighting hard, but the men in the boat fought also with the oars and 
boathooks ; one seaman had his head split; another received a wound trom a 
boathook which took his cheek away in one nasty flap. 

‘* Still the ruffians did not know how to lower away, and one of them began 
to lash at the forward fall with an axe. ‘Come down, you sir.’ ‘ You be 
d—d.’ Crack! ‘The man flung up his arms, dropped his axe, and fell head- 
long into the sea. ‘Now down with you,’ said the captain, livid and half- 
blind with fury. Butno. A furious fool succeeded in letting the boat go by 
the head, and the whole crowd of poltroons were emptied into the swashing sea, 
where they gasped and struggled till the last two men throttled each other 
and rolled under. One of the starboard boats was successfully launched, 
and the chief oflicer stood revolver in hand. ‘ Women first here. Thomp- 
son, you will steer her. ‘Take four men, and no more.’ The young English 
lady was lowered down, although she clung hard to her father and begged 
him to let her stay. ‘No, darling, good-bye. Be happy!’ he said, and then 
stood composedly amid, the hurly-burly. <A pretty actress and two Irish 
women were next sent down; then four children were put in, and then the 
sailors sprang over the side and prepared to help others. An Irishman shouted, 
‘Now, boys!’ His voice seemed to send an impulse through the crowd, and 
the roughs tore themselves away from the women, and flung themselves reck- 
lessly —some into the boat, some into the water. The officer fired two barrels 
and missed each time; a sailor shoved off, and we saw an overladen boat lumber 
heavily away astern. 

** All this scene of horror took place in less than two minutes, and the ship 
settled more and more every second. ‘The prize-fighter and his gang were not 
successful in their attempt to steal the boat forward. ‘The purser and the 
steward armed themselves with firemen’s rods and beat the fellows down; 
then the baker—a quick young lad, who had learned his business as a seaman 
in addition to his trade—let the boat slip, and four gallant men withstood the 
ferocious rowdies until eighteen women had been pitched over the side and care- 
lessly lowered. A seaman took the tiller; four stokers, the purser, and the 
baker jumped in at the last moment, and this second boat went adrift. Mean- 
while the captain had reloaded—alas! what a pity he only had two barrels— 
and a third and fourth boat went off with half their proper complement. Another 
boatload might have escaped, but six men sprang from the port side, and actu- 
ally stove the cutter in. At last, only one light boat remained, and still there 
were over 700 of us jammed in the narrow space left by the awful list. The 
captain had dropped his hands; he could do no more. ‘The third mate took a 
handspike and went smashing among the men who were wrestling around our 
last hope. One sailor said,‘ We’ve stood it long enough, Tom. Let’s have 
our turn.’ And he, with three sturdy Swedes, managed to get at the davits. 
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They were just in time, for the steamer began to sway as they floated, and 
they were all but swamped by the charge and leap of a crowd who flung them- 
selyes into the water. Then I was left with a great multitude, whose agonised 
clamour stunned me. I felt a mighty, convulsive movement; then the sea 
seemed to flash down on me in one mass, as if the wall of water fell from a 
high crag. Then I heard a humming noise in my ears, and with a gasp I was 
up amid a blackened, wriggling sheet of drowning creatures. A boat came 
past me, and I struck out lustily. I raised myself to the gunwale. ‘Shall I 
hit his fingers,’ said a man. ‘No, let him come,’ and then I was laid, sick 
and dizzy, on the bottom boards of a crowded boat. You know that we were 
picked up after a nasty time, and I am at home minus my kit.” 

{Notr.—This is exactly what might take place and what will take place if 
the liners are sent to sea short of boats.—EDb. | 


That appears to me as a fair piece of swift journalism which 
! J 


represents things as a seafarer should represent them. At all events 
there is not any false writing that I can detect. Turn to Mfr. Meeson 
and you find the thing taken bodily, but adulterated in places 
with some of the most silly, woolly, ineffective English that ever 
aroused a shopgirl’s wonder or made her say, “ He do have language.”’ 
Mr. Haggard leads off by taking liberties with something which may 
be regarded as even more important than my writings. In a really 
royal burst he explains that “a mighty vessel was steaming majesti- 
cally out of the mouth of the Thames, and shaping her imposing 
course straight at the ball of the setting sun.”” It is bad enough for 
Mr. Haggard to re-arrange the English language, but I think he 
might leave the Solar System alone. Here is the Orb of Day 
changing sides like a party politician ! 

But that is nothing to what takes place when the collision 
business begins. In the series of articles called The Amateur Emi- 
grant I described the lightless ship, and Mr. Haggard studied that 
carefully, for he gives my own words. But alas! for the rest of 
the poor article. I spoke of the stokers coming up like rabbits from 
a burrow, and I described the rush of passengers. Here is the tail 
end of Mr. Haggard’s most foolish paraphrase :—‘ Up they came, 
pouring aft like terrified spirits flying from the mouth of hell, and 
from them arose a hideous clamour,” &c. This is a penny-a-liner’s 
work, and the ineptitude vexes me. I know if I were a spirit and 
got out of the mouth of hell I should not be “ terrified ; ” I should be 
very glad. Then my English gentleman becomes Lord Holmhurst, and 
my figures are altered so that one thousand people are on board the 
colliding steamer, while the boats can take three hundred; and my 
navvy becomes “a big Irishman.” The scene at the boats is repeated 
with flattering fidelity, and the whole annexation is a masterpiece of 
pettifogging acuteness, 

So cleverly is the thing twisted about; so obtrusively are frag- 
ments of padding stuffed in here and there, while the original 
notion is still kept in view, that our old friend, “I have never seen 
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the work in question,’ might be easily brought in. But there are 
certain peculiar coincidences which no mathematical reasoning can 
explain, excepting in one way, and that way precludes the use of 
the imperial formula. Take this string of scraps from Mr. Meeson’s 
Will and compare them with the article from the newspaper. 


‘‘ Before the words were well out of his mouth there was a wild shout for- 
ward—‘ Ship ahead!’ Then came an awful yell from a dozen voices ‘Star- 
board! Hard a-starboard, for God’s sake!’ With a wild leap, like the leap 
ofa man suddenly shot, the captain left her side and rushed on to the bridge. 
... «. Then came another yell—‘ It’s a whaler !—no lights!’ and an answer- 
ing shriek of terror from some big black object that loomed ahead. Before 
the echoes had died away, before the great ship could even answer her helm, 
there was a crash, such as Augusta had never heard, and a sickening shock, 
that threw her on her hands and knees on to the deck, shaking the iron masts 
till they trembled as though they were willow wands. ..... Shriek upon 
shriek of despair came piercing the gloomy night, and then as Augusta 
struggled to her feet, she felt a horrible succession of bumps accom- 
panied by a crushing, grinding noise. ..... Then there arose a faint mur- 
muring sound, that grew first into a hum, then into a roar, and then into 
a clamour that rent the skies, and up from every hatchway and cabin in the 
great ship, human beings—men, women, and children—came rushing and 
tumbling, with faces white with terror—white as their night-gear. Some 
were absolutely naked, having slipped off their night-dress and had no time 
to put on anything else... . .. Up they came, hundreds and hundreds of 
them (for there were a thousand souls on board the Kangaroo), pouring aft 
like terrified spirits flying from the mouth of Hell. 

‘“«* Ah, here is the captain,’ pointing to a man who was walking, or rather 
pushing his way rapidly towards them through the maddened, screeching mob. 
Lord Holmhurst caught him by the arm. .. ‘Speak up, man, and let us know 
all!’ ‘Very well, Lord Holmhurst, I will. We hayerun down a whaler which 
was cruising along under reduced canvas and showing no lights, Our fore- 
compartment is stove right in, bulging out the plates, and loosening the fore- 
bulkhead. The carpenter and his mates are doing their best to shore it up 
from the inside with bulks of timber; but the water is coming in like a mill- 
race ... andif the bulkhead goes——’ ‘ We shall go too,’ said Lord Holm- 
hurst, calmly. ‘ Well, we must take to the boats. Isthat all?’ ‘In Heaven’s 
name, is not that enough?’ said the captain, looking up... ‘No, Lord 
Holmhurst, it is not all; the boats will hold something over three hundred 
people. There are about one thousand souls aboard the Kangaroo, of whom 
more than three hundred are women and children.’ ‘Therefore the men must 
drown,’ said Lord Holmhurst, quietly. 

‘***No, no,’ said the captain, as they hurried aft, pushing their way through 
the fear-distracted crowd. ‘Have you got your revolyer?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ Well, 
then, keep it handy; you may have to use it presently ; they will try to rush 
the boats.’ By this time the grey dawn was slowly breaking, throwing a cold 
and ghastly light upon the hideous scene of terror. Round about the boats 
were gathered the officers and some of the crew, doing their best to prepare 
them for lowering. Indeed one had already been got away. In it was Lady 
Holmhurst, who had been thrown there against her will. .... and abouta 
score of women and children, together with half-a-dozen sailors and an officer. 

‘* He dragged her aft to where two sailors, standing by the davits that sup- 
ported a small boat, were lowering her to the level of the bulwarks. ‘Now 
then, women!’ shouted an officer who was in charge of the operation. Some 
men made arush. ‘Women first! women first!’ 

‘‘At that instant there was a loud report forward, and the stern of the 
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vessel lifted perceptibly. The bulkhead had given way, and there arose 
such a yell as surely was seldom heard before. Up from the bowels of the 
ship poured the firemen, the appearance of whose blackened faces, lined 
with white streaks of perspiration, added a new impulse of terror to the 
panic-stricken throng. Aft they came, accompanied by a crowd of sailors 
and emigrants. ‘Rush the boats,’ sung out a voice with a strong Irish accent, 
‘or sure we'll be drowned.’ Taking the hint, the maddened mob burst towards 
the boats like a flood, blaspheming and shrieking as it came. In a moment 
the women and children who were waiting to take to the boat, in which 
Augusta and the two seamen were already, were swept aside, and a deter- 
mined effort was made to rush it, headed by a great Irishman, the same who 
had called out. Augusta saw Mr. Trucberg, Lord Holmhurst—who had come 
up—and the officer lift their pistols, which exploded almost simultaneously, 
and the Irishman and another man pitched forward on their hands and knees. 
‘Never mind the pistols, lads,’ shouted a voice; ‘as well be shot as drown. 
There isn’t room for half of usin the boats; come on!’ And a second fearful 
rush was made. ‘Bill,’ halloaed the man who was holding on to the foremost 
tackle, ‘lower away ; we shall be rushed andswamped.’ Lull obeyed with heart 
and soul, and down sank the boat below the level of the upper decks, just as 
the mob was getting the mastery. In five seconds more they were hanging 
close over the water, and whilst they were in this position a man leapt at the 
boat from the bulwarks. He struck on the thwarts, rolled off into the water, and 
was no more seen. 

‘** Rising to the surface, he clutched hold of the gunwale, and implored to be 
taken in, ‘Knock the old varmint over the knuckles, Bill,’ shouted the other 
man; ‘he'll upset us.’ ‘No, no!” cried Augusta; ‘there is plenty of room in 
the boat.’ ‘Hold on, then,’ said the man addressed, whose name was Johnnie. 
‘ When we get clear we’ll haul you in.’ 

‘* Meanwhile the horrors on board the doomed ship were redoubling as she 
slowly settled to her watery grave. .... Round the boats a hideous war was 
being waged. Augusta saw a great number of men jump into one of the largest 
lifeboats, which was still hanging to the davits. . .. The next second they 
lowered the after-tackle, but, by some hitch or misunderstanding, not the fore- 
most one, with the result that the stern of the boat fell while the bow remained 
fixed, and every soul in it, some forty or fifty people, were shot out into the 
water. Another boat was overturned by a sea as it settled on the water... . 
The remaining boats, with the exception of the one in which Lady Holm- 
hurst was, and which had been got away before the rush began, were never 
lowered at all, or sank as soon as lowered. It was impossible to lower them 
owing to the mad behaviour of the panic-stricken crowds, who fought like wild 
beasts for a place in them.” 


There are several further coincidences, but enough has been quoted. 
In looking steadily over Mr. Haggard’s paraphrase, I am struck by 
the deliberate acuteness with which most of the changes have been 
made. For example, the novelist transfers my description of the 
bursting barque, and applies it to the steamer, and he transposes 
incidents from their proper order. Having once got annexed the 
essential idea, he goes to work with cool cunning, and makes every 
verbal alteration that may enable him to assume the orthodox air of 
lofty contempt. His cleverness fails him a little, and I am therefore 
luckily able to save myself by, presenting a few extracts which 
assuredly require a great deal of explanation. Some people have 
romantic notions about the camaraderie of journalists: I can only 
say that I have never seen any of it, and, had I been caught printing 
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my own work in a book of my own, I should have had a very ugly 
time, due to obscure spites and jealousies which most of us encounter. 

Such a discussion is sickening to me, and I should never have 
started it but that I see what a danger I have escaped. I republish 
my little sea-sketches, and one volume of them is widely used in 
Board Schools. I should have cut that one which I have quoted 
and it would have gone in another volume for schools, whereupon I 
should have fared as Knight did, and that is hard for any sensitive 
man, because malignant use is made of anything that appears “in 
print.” It may be said that Mr. Haggard improves on his annexed 
fragments as Shakspere did. That will not hold; Shakspere was a 
man who could write very good English, whereas Mr. Haggard is a 
man that cannot write English at all ; and in his later books he makes 
one’s ears turn hot when he tries to be fine. I only want him to let 
my writing and other folks’ alone. 

The faithful court will assuredly say that Knight and I are 
“yelping curs, barking enviously at genius,” for it is a curious 
delusion that Mr. Haggard is a Child of Nature from the wild 
desert, while his critics are weeds of civilisation. I am content with 
saying that I don’t yelp, and I am certain that Knight never did a 
yelp in his life; we are both athletes, both pretty fair sailormen, 
both tolerable scholars, and both capable of making our living by 
writing English which can be understood. It will not quite do to 
put us down as yelping curs. 

Mr. Haggard is perhaps the chief of the royal school of plagiarists; 
but the act of appropriating literary wares is committed by many 
others. The worst of it is that the most culpable plagiarisms are 
perpetrated by those who are pocketing large gains, and who, more- 
over, have such abilities that they need not take from their neigh- 
bours if they would give themselves time. Look at Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, and see what a pitiable business has been carried on in 
that book. I have studied Wilfred, and speaking as a moderately 
equipped mathematician, I say it is impossible that Mrs. Burnett’s 
lovely story should have accidentally followed the other, point for 
point, scene for scene, as it undoubtedly does. If an accident did occur, 
then any miracle may happen at a moment’s notice. Mrs. Burnett 
has been pressed to explain how it is that her book is almost 
identical with one written by a poor and obscure woman, but in 
spite of her opulent ability, she prefers taking the “royal” or 
Haggardian plan for her own, and she will not give a word in 
answer, though at least fifty separate appeals have been made to her. 

Some time ago, when this brilliant lady calmly took a complete 
story belonging to Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co., and published it 
in America as her own, she had the grace to apologise when she 
was detected. She said that she read the whole series of tales to 
which the “conveyed ” one belonged, and she thought it a pity 
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that such beautiful work should be forgotten ; so she chose to re- 
write them. I need hardly say that Mrs. Burnett’s benevolent 
attempt to rescue another person’s writing from oblivion was not 
carried further. But the frank woman who owned her fault in 
other days is now grown haughty and obdurate. As people are 
fond of saying, “ Produce your evidence,” I do not scruple to re- 
produce an article from The St. James’s Gazette of October Ist, 1889, 
and I respectfully ask how Mrs. Burnett’s backers propose to account 
for eighteen distinct coincidences, excepting on one supposition. 


‘Some years before the publication of Little Lord Fauntleroy, a story entitled 
Wilfred, by Mrs. A. T. Winthrop, was published in New York. The hero 
Wilfred is a very engaging little boy, the son of a certain Captain Ferrars, an 
officer in the army, who has made his father furious by marrying a French- 
woman and a Roman Catholic. Captain Ferrars is disinherited by his father, 
and he and his wife die, the child Wilfred being brought up by a benevolent 
woman, the sister of a nurse at the hospital to which his mother had been 
taken. Through the agency of a philanthropic member of Parliament Wilfred 
is restored to his grandfather, the Earl of Lindisfarne, and goes to live with 
him—the old man doting upon him. In the end the little led dies, to the great 
grief of everyone. Such is a brief abstract of the main story; there being a 
slight sub-plot which is of no importance in this connection. 

‘* Tt will be noted that there is a general resemblance between that story and 
Little Lord Fauntleroy ; and it is easy to see how ‘ Ma mie,’ as Wilfred calls his 
foster-mother, might have suggested ‘ Dearest,’ Lord Fauntleroy’s name for 
his mother; and how, remembering /vanhoe, the Saxon name Wilfred might 
suggest that of Cedric borne by the little lord. The authoress of Wilfred, how- 
ever, goes further and asserts that Mrs. Burnett’s story is a plagiarism. She 
says, ‘ The outline of both stories (barring the conclusion) is almost the same ; 
also the motive—maternal influence. The treatment is similar, and nearly 
every incident in Wilfred has its counterpart in Lord Fauntleroy. In many 
instances the same idea is presented in almost similar language.’ 










‘* When, for instance, Wilfred goes 
with his cousin, sent by his grand- 
father to seek him, ‘he had been 
carefully dressed by James in a suit 
of creamy white flannel, with scarlet 
silk stockings and a Roman ribbon 
tied under the broad linen collar.’ 


“In Wilfred, ‘Reginald almost 
trembled for the old man beside him 
as he saw how exactly the child re- 
sembled his father.’ 


**When Lord Fauntleroy goes to 
meet the solicitor sent by his grand- 
father, ‘Mary hurried him upstairs 
and put on his best summer suit of 
cream-coloured flannel with the red 
scarf round his waist, and combed out 
his curly locks.’ 


*** Lord Fauntleroy was so like his 
father that it was really startling.’ 


‘**The same arguments were used with both children to induce them to be 


willing to live with their grandfathers. 


‘In Wilfred we read: ‘Poor old 
man! I felt so sorry for him, and I 
thought to myself, if Wilfred’s grand- 
father was lonely and sad like that, 
I know he would love him and do 
all he could to make him happy.’ 


‘‘Lord Fauntleroy says, ‘ Dearest 
wants me to like to live with my 
grandpapa, because, you see, his 
children are dead and that’s very 
mournful. It makes you sorry for a 
man when all his children have died.’ 


‘* Both children first used their new-found wealth in making gifts to humble 


friends. 














‘‘ Wilfred’s first night near his an- 
cestral home was spent at the Rectory, 
where he amused himself with two 
little dogs. 

“On Wilfred’s arrival, the old 
house-keeper says of him, ‘ And oh! 
my dear, did you see the little boy 
from London? He was my dear boy’s 
very image.’ 

‘‘Wilfred on receiving his grand- 
father’s Christmas presents cries, ‘ My 
own grandpapa, what should I do 
without you! You are always think- 
ing to do me a pleasure.’ 
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‘* Cedric’s first night near his grand- 
father was spent at his mother’s new 
home, where he played with a large 
white cat. 


‘**On Lord Fauntleroy’s coming, 
the housekeeper’s greeting is, ‘I 


should have known his lordship any- 
where; he has the Captain’s face and 
way.’ 

‘‘Lord Fauntleroy being surprised 
with a roomful of toys, exclaims—‘ It 
was grandpapa!’ he said, with his eyes 
as bright as stars; ‘I know it was 
grandpapa.’ 


‘* Both children gave evidence of home-sickness the first evening. 


‘© Wilfred ‘ followed him to the hall- 
door, whispering to him not to forget 
to come back, and stood looking wist- 
fully after him.’ 

“In Wilfred the hero shows his 
father’s miniature. 

‘‘In Wilfred we read: ‘ Perhaps it 
was this nearer view of the ocean than 
he had had before; but something 
seemed to stir Wilfred’s soul to its 
depths. . . . The old pathetic expres- 
sion came stealing over his face, and 
into his eyes the far-off look.’ 

‘¢ Wilfred ‘looked like alittle prince 
in his suit of embroidered black vel- 
vet, with long black silk stockings and 
pumps. A Roman ribbon was tied 
under his point-lace collar, and ‘‘ Ma- 
mie’s”? own hands had brushed back 
the bright wavy locks from his temples.’ 

‘© On Wilfred’s first Sunday near his 
grandfather: ‘There was a little stir 
of excitement among those standing 
round St. Mary’s Church waiting for 
the hour of service. Something un- 
usual had happened. The coroneted 
carriage of the Earl, with its sleek 
horses and liveried servants, haddriven 
up to the door of the church,’ Ke. 


‘* Within the church in Wilfred, 
‘as he rose from his knees, the light 
shining through the east window fell 
full on his face. ... Up rises the 
little surpliced figure, glances half 
appealingly at Mr. Denbigh, and then 
up at the angels of Jacob’s dream in 


‘In Lord Fauntleroy, ‘It disturbed 
him to see the struggle the little fellow 
was having with his first feeling of 
home-sickness.’ 

‘*In Lord Fauntleroy Lord F. shows 
his mother’s miniature. 

“In Lord Fauntleroy: ‘Now and 
then Mr. Haversham saw him sitting 
in some queer little old-fashioned atti- 
tude watching the sea with a very grave 
face, and more than once he heard an 
unchildlike sigh rise to his lips.’ 


‘© In Lord Fauntleroy ‘what the Earl 
saw was a graceful childish figure in a 
black velvet suit with a lace collar, and 
with love-locks waving about the hand- 
some manly little face.’ 


*‘On Lord Fauntleroy’s first Sun- 
day: ‘It was by no means the Earl’s 
habit to attend church, but he chose to 
appear on this first Sunday... . There 
were many loiterers in the churchyard, 
and many lingered in the lane that 
morning. . . She had scarcely passed 
through the stone porch into the church 
before the great event of the day hap- 


pened. The carriage from the castle, 
with its handsome horses and tall 
liveried servants, bowled round the 


corner and down the green lanes.’ 


‘* Lord Fauntleroy on his first visit 
to church with his grandfather ‘ sang 
with the rest; his pure, sweet, high 
voice [of which no previous mention 
had been made] rising as clear as the 
song ofa bird. He quite forgot him- 
self in his pleasure in it. ‘The Earl 
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the memorial-window opposite, and his 
fears depart... . . Forgetful of all 
beside, as once before, he fills the 
church with exquisite melody. . 
With clasped hands and an expression 
almost of rapture on the beautiful 
child-face, he stands, wholly un- 
conscious of the many eager eyes bent 
on him.’ 
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forgot himself a little too, as he sat in 
his cushion-shielded corner of the 
pew and watched the boy. Cedric 
stood with the psalter open in his 
hands, singing with all his childish 
might, his face a little uplifted 
happily ; and as he sang a long ray 
of sunshine crept in, and, slanting 
through a golden pane of a stained- 





glass window, brightened the falling 
hair about his young head.’ 

‘‘For further points of resemblance see the riding-lesson, and daily drives, 
etc. Little Lord Fauntleroy’s life begins where Wilfred’s ends; but I think no 
one can fail to wonder at the extraordinary likeness between the two books, 
existing throughout, especially in details.” 

A writer may haughtily observe, “I never saw Wilfred ;”’ but 
then I have seen the book. I refuse to believe that those eighteen 
resemblances are accidental. It is easy for the accused person to 
snecr; but we want a little proof along with the sneering. 

Then there is Mr. Anstey, who scored his first success with a 
book that might make a dying man laugh. He gives us a popular 
novel called The Giant’s Robe, a clever book undoubtedly. But, 


then, many years ago an Indian judge, named W. Follett Synge, 
wrote a book called Tom Singleton, and no man on earth after reading 
Tom Singleton could doubt that the Giant's Robe was carefully quar- 


ried from it. After his quarter-century’s exile, I find that Mr. 
Synge is again to the fore with a book of children’s verses fit to 
be ranked with A Child’s Garden of Verse. Most of us ignorant 
“‘ general readers” fancied he was dead, and the pressmen among us 
did not care to worry Mr. Anstey, so we let an ugly fly stick quietly 
on the wall. Except in a grudging and evasive preface, I am unable 
to discover that Mr. Anstey has made Mr. Synge any public amends, 
and the neglect seems to me a melancholy one. Who doubts Mr. 
Anstey’s ability to send forth original work if he will imitate the 
boxers and “spar for his wind”? I for one do not, and I say that 
a man of his powers should be frank and generous. But when once 
a writer has yielded to the seductions of the cheque-book, he 
never seems able to do justice any more. There are exceptions: 
an innocent clergyman lately ‘‘edited’’ a review article of mine, 
and sold it as a pamphlet. When his tenth thousand was adver- 
tised he sent me a five-pound note, with a note of his own, which 
pleased me quite as much as the valuable one. If once the plagia- 
rists took to going straight, their lives would be much easier, I am 
sure, even if they had to pay a royalty on the property which they 
use. It would be easy for me to rake up another dozen instances of 
unfair dealing, but I do not want to strike individuals; I want to 
end a disreputable system. The crush in the market grows more 
trying every day, and we all need the utmost possible allowance of 
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fair play. Why not let us have it, whether we are obscure or well 
known, poor or wealthy, lucky or ill-starred? Perhaps, like adul- 
teration, plagiarism is only “a form of competition.” If so, the 
Inspectors must step in, and I have chosen to be an amateur 
Inspector for once. Men cannot be too careful in touching other 
men’s writings. On one occasion I attempted to give a harmless 
puff to a friend, whose work is supposed by some people to be the 
cause of an amiable monomania in my brain. My editor cut out this 
man’s name, but printed his song, and thus the person whom I had 
been laboriously “‘ writing up” for ten years, was nearly suspected 
of plagiarism, and I wished I had never seen the song at all. 

To make matters more and more exasperating, I find that Messrs. 
Boosey have actually published this very song in a volume of Sailors’ 
Shanties, and I am therefore obliged to make the truth public pro- 
perty. One verse of the lyric is traditional, and I gave it to Mr. 
William Ernes: Henley, editor of the Scottish Observer. Mr. Henley 
added ten lines, and I wrote two; then I gave the music in the 
St. James’s Gazette just as I learned it in my own fishing-village 
twenty-five years ago. Mr. Henley is about the best of modern 
songwriters ; and, as I was mocking the drawing-room song of 
commerce, I gave Henley’s exquisite poem as an example of what 
I regarded as perfection. Then Henley printed the song in 
his volume of poems, which, without any sort of advertisement, 
is winning its way as Omar Khayyam did. But the gay artist 
who compiled Messrs. Boosey’s volume altered the title “ Home, 
Dearie, Home!” to “ Hame, Dearie, Hame!” Then he changed 
the pronunciation of the words, while keeping Henley’s version 
verbatim, and he crowned his efforts by adding one verse which 
is so shockingly bad that its presence on the same page with 
Henley’s ineffable simplicity and pathos is something like an out- 
rage. The real author has never seen this book yet; but he will 
suffer when he does see it, for, besides being a man of genius, he is 
acknowledged by all good judges to be one of the best of our artists 
in verse, so far as ¢evhnique goes. Yet here is his song sold without 
his consent, and palmed off on the world as an antique ballad, while 
the perfect craftsman has his work desecrated by the addition of a 
stanza bad enough for Jemmy Catnach. The same genius who per- 
formed this feat has helped himself liberally to shanties which cost 
me ever so much trouble in the collecting. But I do not grumble at 
that ; I think of the pain which must be endured by the most fas- 
tidious worker who ever put pen to paper. 

Again, it is impossible to be too scrupulous, and I earnestly ask the 
courtiers of King Plagiarism not to egg his majesty on too far, or 
back him too freely. JAMES RuNcIMAN. 











































REGULATION BY STATUTE OF THE HOURS OF 
ADULT LABOUR. 


In view of the Bill introduced this Session by the member 
for Mid-Lanark, “to restrict labour in mines to eight hours ;” of 
the claim seriously put forward in many quarters for a like restric- 
tion in all branches of industry; of the action of the Trades Union 
Congress at Dundee last September, and of the alleged promise, not 
only of many prominent Liberals but also of Conservatives, including 
Lord Randolph Churchill, to support an eight hours Bill, it seems 
absolutely necessary that Members of the House of Commons at least 
should take definite stand, and that without distinction of party, on 
the whole question of the regulation by Parliament of the hours of 
adult labour. 

The recent rescript of the German Emperor, in which it is affirmed 
that 

‘* Itis one of the duties of the State to regulate the time, duration, and nature 
of work in such a way as to promote health and morality, as well as to take 
into account the economic wants of the workmen and to insure their equality 
before the law ;” 


and his speech to the Council of State on February 14, render it 
important that there should be such distinctness in-the public decla- 
rations made, that the actual Government of this country and the 
official leaders of the Opposition, may know how far they can rely on 
their ordinary supporters in the event of widespread popular agita- 
tion for a general limitation of labour to a statutory eight hours per 
day. 

The speech of the German Emperor, in which he asks the advice 
of the Council of State on the measures shadowed forth by the 
rescript, has the following material passage :— 


“The task for the accomplishment of which I have called you together is a 
serious and responsible one. The protection to be accorded to the working 
classes against an arbitrary and limitless exploitation of their capacity to work; 
the extent of the employment of children, which should be restricted from 
regard for the dictates of humanity and the laws of natura] development; the 
consideration of the position of women in the household of workmen, so impor- 
tant for domestic life from the point of view of morality and thrift; and other 
matters affecting the working classes connected therewith, are susceptible of a 
better regulation. In the consideration of these questions it will be necessary 
to examine, with circumspection and the aid of practical knowledge, to what 
point German industry will be able to bear the additional burden imposed upon 
the cost of production by the stricter regulations in favour of the workmen, 
without the remunerative employment of the latter being prejudiced by compe- 
tition in the world’s market. This, instead of bringing about the improvement 
desired by me, would lead to a deterioration of the economic position of the 
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workman. To avert this danger, a great measure of wise reflection is needed, 
because the satisfactory setttlement of these all-absorbing questions of our time 
is all the more important since such a settlement and the international under- 
standing proposed by me on these matters must clearly react one upon the 
other.” 


Some regard the speech as minimising the rescript, others claim 
that it is a fair explanation of the original meaning. There may be 
room for dispute as to how much or how little was intended by the 
Imperial rescript. It is certain that it was consistent with more 
decided State interference than is implied by the later utterance. I 
take the Emperor to assert at least the general right of the State to 
fix, that is, to lengthen or shorten the hours of adult male labour, 
and on this assertion I join issue as involving a most dangerous doc- 
trine, and one which, if it received legal sanction, would, I believe, 
check, and in many branches destroy, manufacturing enterprise in 
this country. 

In a letter published on February 17th, and dated February 10th, 
Cardinal Manning writes :— 

‘I think this Imperial act the wisest and the worthiest that has proceeded 
from any Sovereign of our times. The condition of the wage-earning people 
of every European country is a grave danger to every European state. The 
hours of labour, the employment of women and children, the scantiness of wages, 
the uncertainties of employment, the fierce competition fostered by modern 
political economy, the destruction of domestic life resulting from all these and 
other kindred causes, have rendered it impossible for men to live a human life. 
How can aman who works fifteen or sixteen hours a day live the life of a 
father to his children’ How can a woman who is absent from home all day 
long do the duties of a mother? Domestic life is impossible. But on the 
domestic life of the people the whole political order of human society reposes. 
If the foundation be ruined what will become of the superstructure ? ” 


I admit that the condition of the wage-earning class in those 
countries of Europe which have during the past twenty-five years 
kept up enormous military establishments is a grave danger, but I 
do not think Cardinal Manning writes wisely if he includes this 
country in his sweeping statement. The huge majority of the work- 
ing classes in Great Britain are far better off to-day than they were 
sixty years ago. The great bulk of the workers in our textile in- 
dustries work fifty-six and a half hours per week, not ninety or 
ninety-six. In most skilled labour the hours are under sixty per 
week. The railway, tram, and conveyance employés, and the bakers, 
are amongst the unfortunate exceptions. To write that the “ fierce 
competition fostered by modern political economy” has helped to 
render it generally impossible for men in Britain to live a human 
life, is the language of wild and hysterical exaggeration. If Car- 
dinal Manning did not mean his words to apply to this country his 
phraseology is unfortunate. 

Years ago, when the Cardinal Archbishop was as yet silent on 
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worthier teachers, to draw attention to the condition of our poor, 
especially in our great cities and in unhealthy occupations. I tried to 
teach the pour to lessen their own poverty. I have ever protested 
against the war delirium and growing regiments, which diminish the 
wage by, on the one hand, increasing the taxation, and on the other 
hand converting producers into consumers. Now I venture to declare 
that if the German Emperor would propose to the great Powers of 
Europe mutual reduction of military expenditure, an invitation to 
an international conference for mutual disarmament would be a wiser 
and a worthier act than the rescript for which Cardinal Manning 
has such unqualified praise. 

It is not at present quite clear whether there is identity of intent 
between the proposals for an international labour conference made by 
the German Emperor and the proposals made twelve months since 
by the Swiss Confederation. Then there were two points which 
Lord Salisbury, as I think properly, withheld from international 
discussion, viz., “projects for regulating the hours of adult male 
labour and for imposing restrictions upon production.” 

At the Dundee Trades Union Congress, Mr. J. Keir Hardie, dele- 
gate for the Ayrshire Miners Union, with a thousand members, 
moved that “the maximum working day for all trades be eight 
hours,’ and that this be enforced by law, because it was “ not 
possible to shorten the hours of labour without legislative action ;” 
and he added, “ that which faced them at every turn of the labour 
world was the number of unemployed workmen in the market. If 
they proposed to shorten the hours of labour, they were met by men 
standing outside their workshop gates prepared to take their places 
even at longer hours.” The Trades Union Congress negatived Mr. 
Keir Hardie’s proposal, and the Parliamentary Committee reported 
that a trades vote having been taken, only 33 societies, with 169,540 
members, being “a comparatively small proportion of the trades 
unionists in the kingdom,” had taken the trouble to vote, and of 
these a majority of 46,668 was opposed to parliamentary interference 
with the hours of labour. The figures do not seem to have been 
free from gross blundering, but the blunders, it was stated, would 
not have materially altered the rejection of the proposal to regulate 
by statute the hours of labour. There are 288 trades unions on the 
list of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, and of these, in 
1877, 203 societies reported to him a membership of 356,416. It is 
clear that the more than 250 trades unions which did not trouble to 
answer their own Parliamentary Committee must take very small 
interest in this eight hours question, and it should be borne in mind 
that the large majority of artisans are at present not members of any 
trade organization. There is no sign whatever of any general desire 





this subject, I myself endeavoured, following in the footsteps of 
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on the part of non-unionist workmen for parliamentary interference 
with their hours of labour. 

After rejecting the motion of Mr. Keir Hardie for legislation 
limiting labour to eight hours in all trades, the same Congress, 
without a division, resolved by a large majority “that the time was 
fully come when there should be an eight hours Bill for miners.’ 
Mr. Weir, delegate from 3,000 Fifeshire miners, stated that the 
limit of eight hours had prevailed in his district for nearly twenty 
years—that is, that the limit had been the result of mutual arrange- 
ment between the employers and the employed, but he added that 


bd 


‘‘Other districts in the country had not been so successful; attempts had 
been made from time to time to do so. It had been successful for a short time 
occasionally, but, as a slackness of trade came round, adversity beset the men, 
and they were compelled by necessity in some cases to break away from the 
eight hours. These places were in a very awkward position, neither employers 
nor men being so well able to compete with districts in the country that were 
working the long hours. If, then, they had an eight hours’ day enforced by 
an Act of Parliament, it would relieve such districts of that unfair competition.” 

The short answer to this is, that if adversity compels the men to 
work longer periods, no statutory limitation can be effective against 
such adversity. No legislation can put coal-owners or coal-workers 
on an equal footing—some seams of coal are easier to work than 
others; that is, more coal can be got in less time. 

The question of the eight hours limit by legislation had been pre- 
viously discussed at the Bradford Congress, and Mr. Wilson, delegate 
for the Durham miners, pertinently asked, ‘‘ What would become of 
those men who worked less than eight hours a day under an eight hours 
Bill?” The well-organized miners of Northumberland and Durham 
have, long since, without any help from Parliament, reduced the 
hours of underground adult labour to less than the proposed eight 
hours limit. The hours of Northumberland coal-hewers working at 
the coal face are six and three-quarters, or about seven hours and a 
half from bank to bank, and the hours of other underground men are 
eight hours from bank to bank. Thirty-seven years ago the hewers 
worked from nine to twelve hours a day. These reduced hours, both 
in Durham and Northumberland, have been solely the result of 
negociation and arrangement between the organized unions of the 
men and the at least equally well-combined coal-owners. In reply 
to Mr. Wilson Mr. Keir Hardie said, ‘that if there were men who 
were working twelve hours per day, it was an improvement to have 
them all working eight hours per day.” But will the men who 

have already won shorter hours without statute quietly consent to 
have their day’s labour lengthened by Parliamentary enactment ? 
In Yorkshire the coal-miners work about seven hours at the face, and 
here again the limitation of hours is the result of mutual arrange- 
ment. There are many considerable trades in which the work is not 
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done in an establishment provided by the employer, but is executed in 
the worker’s own home. Mr. Chapman and Mr. Kell, delegates from 
boot and shoe makers, pointed out at Bradford that much work in 
their trade was done in the workers’ homes, and that “‘it would be 
obviously impossible to enforce an eight hours limit under such con- 
ditions,” and Mr. Heasleden said, “‘ that in the lace trade, which had 
to struggle with Continental competition, employing men during 
long hours at low wages, a universal eight hours Bill would simply 
be destruction.” 

No sane man can believe that the workmen of these islands would 
submit to a police or other espionage to discover whether or not a man 
was working more than eight hours in his own home. Tailors, 
brushmakers, watchmakers, boot and shoemakers, cabinet-makers, 
box and toymakers, and seamstresses, amongst others, do a consider- 
able amount of work in their own dwelling-houses. They are not 
obliged to werk for more than eight hours per day except by the 
need to obtain a livelihood for themselves and their families—and so 
long as the need exists it is sheer cruelty to propose to prohibit these 
men and women from working as long as they please. Here the em- 
ployer has no control over the hours of home work. Is each worker 
for eight and a half, nine, or ten hours to be made a criminal by 
law? Is he to be given the choice between hunger and the jail ? 

Does the proposition for an eight hours Bill mean that where men 
are now working nine or nine and a-half hours per day, that 
they shall work only eight hours and yet receive the same wage for 
the eight hours’ labour that they now receive for the nine or nine 
and a-half hours’? If the answer be yes, this will in many cases 
render the continuance of some industries impossible in this country. 

“The manufacturer would, as manufacturers have already done, trans- 
fer his capital to some country where a lesser cost of labour permits 
profit. If the eight hours Bill means that the labourer hitherto 
working nine or nine and a-half hours is to be paid only for the 
actual hours worked in future, it is impossible to conceive that a sober 
and thrifty worker, who for the longer period willingly worked, re- 
ceived 27s., will quietly submit to be prevented by statute from 
earning more than 24s. or 22s. 6d. 

The return just issued by the Labour Statistical Department of the 
Board of Trade (C 5807) shows the hours of labour for adult men in 
the principal textile trades in this country to be fifty-six and a-half 
hours per week. I, of course, admit the supremacy of Parliament, 
and that constitutionally there are no limits to its power. If we except 
physical and economic limitations, Parliament is competent for any 
and for every statute it chooses to enact. My contention is that 
Parliament should be careful not to attempt to do that for the worker 
which he is, or ought to be, able to do for himself without the aid 
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of the law, and should look to sound public opinion as better able to 
mould human conduct in the ordinary operations of life than all that 
could possibly be effected by the menace of penal laws. When such 
laws express the mutual agreement of employers and employed, 
they are unnecessary. When the laws are directed against hostile 
opinion they are impossible of enforcement. I hold as a general 
proposition that it is not the duty of Parliament to fix the hours 
during which adults may work. The conceivable exception to 
this might be where the employment beyond a certain limit of time 
daily was dangerous to the life of the worker or was dangerous to 
the life or limb of others. 

To employ railway signalmen, engine-drivers, or guards, or other 
persons responsible for human safety, for exceedingly long periods 
and until over-fatigue makes them incapable of vigilance, is a most 
serious matter, and the law might well declare that the employers 
should in such cases be liable both civilly and criminally for death 
or injuries that may result. I am and always have been an advocate for 
shortening the hours of labour in each industry to the lowest number 
of hours consistent with the profitable conduct of such industry. 
I contend and have always contended that the worker needs leisure 
for amusement as well as for rest. And there is here no clashing 
between profit and humanity. If a man’s factory cannot be profitably 
conducted it will not be carried on at all. The cases in which works 
are conducted temporarily at a loss are those in which large capital 
is already embarked and the owners hope for better times. I suggest 
that the fittest way to shorten the hours of labour is by mutual agree- 
ment, the result of conference and discussion between the repre- 
sentatives of the employed and of the employers in each industry. 
The negotiations would be best conducted on the part of the men by 
their official representatives, speaking with the weight and authority 
that attach to those trusted by large bodies of organized men. The 
great trades unions could very effectively determine, in each kind 
of manufacture, the lowest possible number of hours of labour per 
day, by themselves establishing co-operative manufactories, the 
vapital for carrying on which factories should entirely, or at least, 
in chief part, be contributed by individuals, themselves working in 
the trade, or should be furnished from the accumulated funds of the 
trade union of that trade. Where such experiments are made with 
large loan capital and small share capital, disuster is always imminent. 
Where the capital is mainly or wholly found outside the ranks of 
the actual workers, the incitement to succeed is not so great, unless 
the capitulist reserves in his own hands the control of the undertaking. 
This trouble and anxiety a large capitalist cannot be expected to 
undertake except on the inducement of profit. Mr. Kell, representing 
the Leicester branch of the Boot and Shoe Riveti rs and Finishers, 
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stated at Dundee, that independent boot manufactories had been 
initiated by the trade union at Leicester, and that these had been 
getting on in the most remarkable manner. Co-operative production 
intelligently conducted would pay better than strikes, and in almost 
every great department of skilled labour co-operative production would 
be easy if the working men could trust one another. I do not believe 
that it is possible to bring all industries under an eight hours day. 
The requirements of various manufactures and industries differ 
materially. 

One of the labour representatives in the House of Commons, Mr. 
W. Abraham (Mabon), has declared that in coal mines there should 
be a law prohibiting more than one shift of eight hours per day, and 
in the Merthyr Tydfil election contest Mr. Abraham prayed the miners 
to vote against Mr. Pritchard Morgan, on the ground that on that 
gentleman’s property the men worked by shifts, and that though 
each set of men only worked one shift, there were two or more shifts 
worked per day. The miners presumably did not agree on this with 
Mr. Abraham, for they elected Mr. Pritchard Morgan by a very 
large majority. If the limitation to eight hours’ work per day is to 
mean, either in coal, iron or textile industries, that no works of any 
kind are to be carried on on any working day for more than eight 
hours out of each twenty-four, the giving statutory sanction to such 
a prohibition would be fatal to many of the largest industries in 
this kingdom. 

There are many large industries in Great Britain in which any 
interest on the amount required for fixed and working capital 
requires a longer period of daily utilization of the plant than eight 
hours. Double, or occasionally treble, shifts are now worked, and 
the proposal of Mr. Abraham to legally limit the daily labour period 
to one shift of eight hours is solely aimed at the restriction of out- 
put. It is contended—(a), that the coal output being large, prices 
are low, and wages therefore low; (1), that limitation by law of the 
hours of labour would lessen output, that prices would rise, and that 
either under the sliding scale or otherwise, the working miners 
would be able to exact higher wages. But the forcing up the price 
of coal in Great Britain would stimulate foreign capitalists to work 
to a greater extent the coal-fields known to exist in various parts of 
the world. The many millions of tons put on board steamers at 
Port Said might be obtained from other countries. The exportation 
of coal from Northumberland and from Wales would lessen in every 
case where the higher price reached by limitation of output encour- 
aged the exploitation of foreign mines. There would be less foreign 
demand for home coal, and even the restricted output would become 
over-production in face of the lessened demand, therefore lessened 
price and lowered wage would result. Similar arguments as to the 
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effect—on raising wages—of the legal limitation of production by 
limiting statutorily the hours of daily labour, are used to dupe 
workers in textile and other manufactures. But scarce any of these 
industries can be maintained by home consumption. The far largest 
part of our manufacturing industry is kept up by its export trade. 
Restricted output and higher cost of production, though temporarily 
securing higher price and nominal higher wage, would stimulate 
foreign output until, foreign supply meeting foreign demand, the 
lesser output at home, though obtained at increased cost, would fall 
in price to the level of its foreign competitors. Then, with the fall 
in price would not only come reduction in wage, but lessened employ- 
ment, because it would be difficult to dislodge the foreigner from the 
position to which we had helped him in foreign markets. That 
is, there would be permanently actually lower wages, fewer wage 
earners, and more unemployed, because of the mad restriction—in fact, 
the lower wage would have to be still further lessened by increased 
poor-rates. Restriction of output can only nominally advantage the 
wage earner where those who restrict have the monopoly of the raw 
material or the sole control of the means of manufacture. There is 
no large industry in which this is now true, so far as Great Britain 
is concerned, If it were true all round the advantage to the worker 
would be in great degree nominal, for it would mean increased cost 
of production of articles consumed, and therefore lessened purchasing 
power of the wages received. 

As many conflicting statements had been made as to the laws 
affecting the hours of adult labour in foreign countries, on May 16, 
1889, I moved, and with the assent of the Government carried, an 
address for a return “showing the laws enacted affecting the hours 
of adult labour in Europe, and in the United States of America, with 
the actual hours now worked in the several countries, and such 
information as is attainable as to the enforcement or otherwise of 
such laws.’ The return, C 5866, gives reports from her Majesty’s 
representatives in twenty-four countries of Europe, and also in the 
United States of America. In Austria, a law of June 21, 1884, 
enacts that in mines the duration of a shift is not to exceed twelve 
hours, and the actual working time during the same ten hours. 
There is power for the Minister of Agriculture to make exception 
for mines in the High Alps, provided the working hours do not 
exceed sixty actual working hours per week, and in cases of extra- 
ordinary character or pressing necessity, there is further power to 
allow a limited prolongation of the shift. In the case of factory 
workers, by the law of March 8, 1885, the hours of labour are 
limited to eleven out of twenty-four; women are not to be employed 
in night work, nor for four weeks after confinement; but the report 
of the Inspector of Industries for 1888 states that this restriction 
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as to women is very generally infringed and is difficult to enforce. 
The limit as to factories and mines is strictly observed, but by 
ministerial ordinance twelve hours is permitted in spinning mills, 
and thirteen hours in silk manufactories. In Hungary there is no 
limit to the hours of adult labour, except that the day must not 
begin before 5 a.M., or continue after 9 p.m., but in factories where 
the work goes on at night, the owner is obliged to arrange relief for 
the night hands. The shortest hours worked in Hungary are in the 
tobacco factories, and vary from eight to ten hours per day. The 
next class includes those factories where the day’s work lasts ten, 
ten and a half, and eleven hours. In mills, paper manufactories, 
blast furnaces, foundries, brick and porcelain kilns, the hours of 
labour are twelve for each shift. The change of shifts for those 
working one week by night work and the next week by day is usually 
managed by the men working consecutively for twenty-four hours. 
The longest hours are in glass factories, viz. from twelve to fifteen, 
but there are hours of rest between shifts, and the period of actual 
work does not generally exceed seventy hours per week. Twenty- 
five per cent. of the manufactories supplied with machinery for con- 
tinuous work, that is two hundred and thirty-seven establishments, 
work on Sundays. In France it was decreed on September 9, 1848, 
that “the working man’s day in manufactories and mills shall not 
exceed twelve hours of effective labour,” but on the 17th May, 1851, 
a decree was issued declaring that the— 

‘‘limit cf twelve hours established for the working day of men and women 
in factories shall not apply to stokers, firemen, or watchmen in fuctories, to 
men in charge of furnaces, drying stoves, or boilers, to persons employed in 
sponging (décatissage), or in the manufacture of glue, or in soap boiling, mill- 
ing, printing, and lithographing, or in casting, refining, tinning, and galvaniz- 
ing metals, or making projectiles of war. 

‘* Similar exceptions are extended to the cleaning of machinery after working 
hours, or to any action required to be taken in case of accidents to motors, 
boilers, machinery, or buildings, or, in general, in case of any accidents what- 
soever. 

‘In respect of certain occupations, an additional hour is conceded to persons 
paid to wash and stretch stuffs in dyeing and bleaching works, or in manu- 
factures of indienne (gauze). 

‘**Two additional hours are grantedin sugar milis and refineries and chemical 
works. 

‘‘A similar privilege to men in dyeing, or printing, or sizing, or pressing 
works is conceded, on the express understanding that the hours in excess of 
twelve shall only be allowed during one hundred and twenty days a year, and 
only if application has been previously made and granted, on the intercession 
of a Mayor, by the Departmental Prefect. 

‘**A decree of the 31st January, 1866, gives an additional hour to workmen 
in silk spinneries, confining the privilege to sixty days within the four months 
of May, June, July and August. 

**On the 25th November, 1885, a circular was issued by the Government 
communicating an exact definition of the works to which the Law of 1848 
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. should apply. It was laid down that the limit of twelve hours of work per diem 


was not to be imposed where power was used by hand, but confined to such 
manufactures and mills only as were moved by machinery by day or machinery 
in motion day and night without extinction of fires. No workshops (ateliers) 
were to come under the clauses of the Act that did not employ more than twenty 
hands in any one shed. 

‘* A decree of the 3rd April, 1889, exempts from the observance of the Law of 
1848, labourers employed on any works executed by order of the Government in 
the interest of the national safety and defence.” 


Even with strict inspection it has been found that the law is 
powerless, “except where the men themselves report the breach of 
it.” This initiative by the workmen is rare, and the law is stated to 


‘ be constantly evaded. In Switzerland, by article 11, Federal Fac- 


tory law, 1877, “the duration of a normal working day must not 
exceed eleven hours, and on Saturdays and public holidays it shall be 
reduced to ten hours.” This does not apply to men or married 
women above eighteen in “accessory works which ought to precede 
or follow the labour of manufacture.” Nightwork is only permissible 
as an exception, and with full consent of the workmen. “ Regular 
nightwork may, however, take place in such branches of manufac- 
ture as by their nature require uninterrupted work.” 

It is in the United States that we get the most numerous State 
laws affecting adult labour. The New York Act, 1870, makes eight 
hours a legal day’s work, but overwork for extra compensation is 
permitted. The official report of the Bureau of Labour, 1885, 
showed that this law had been practically disregarded, except in 
those trades where a strong union existed, and such organizations 
did not need the law. Act, 1886, makes it a misdemeanour—in a city 
of over 500,000 inhabitants—to employ any one on tramways or 
elevated railways for more than twelve consecutive hours, with one 
half hour for dinner, and by Act, 1887, this was reduced to ten hours 
in cities of 100,000 and over. In nearly all trades in New York 
State the employés work nine hours per day except on Saturday, 
when eight hours is the rule. In New Jersey the only Act affecting 
the hours of adult labour is one in 1887, limiting the hours of rail- 
road and tramway servants to twelve consecutive hours. <A large 
proportion of those engaged in industrial occupation work over sixty 
hours per week, those in the building and some other trades fifty- 
four or fifty-three hours per week. Rhode Island has one statute, 
declaring ten hours a legal day’s work. Connecticut has one Act, 
making eight hours a lawful day’s work “unless otherwise agreed ; ” 
but the State Commissioner of Labour Statistics reports that with 
but very few exceptions the work is ten hours per day. 

‘*In many factories the employés work more than ten hours for five days, 


and make a shorter day of Saturday, to bring the hours of the week to sixty. 
The exceptions to sixty hours per week are in industries like paper manu- 
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factories, where the machinery runs continuously day and night, and two sets 
of hands are employed, each set working twelve hours.” 


In Maryland in 1872 a ten hours day was enacted for workmen in 
the State tobacco warehouses ; in 1886 a ten hours day was enacted 
for miners, and a twelve hours day for street car and horse railway 
drivers. There was an eight hours movement organized in 1886, 
which may be said to have been a failure, except that in some trades 
there was a reduction to nine hours per day, ten hours being the 
ordinary actual working day. Pennsylvania has a law declaring eight 
hours a legal day, but permitting overtime. Most trades work more 
than the eight hours. In the State of Michigan it is enacted that all 
work beyond ten hours per day shall be paid for as overtime. 
Indiana, on March 6, 1889, enacted an eight hours day, but per- 
mitted overtime. Georgia in 1885 enacted that the working day 
should be from sunrise to sunset, with allowance for meals. In Maine 
the law makes ten hours the legal working day, “ unless the contract 
stipulates for a longer time.’’ Florida in 1874 enacted ten hours of 
labour as a legal day’s work, provided there was no written contract 
for a less or greater number of hours, and without such written con- 
tract work in excess of ten hours was to be paid for as overtime. 
California has an eight hours limit for a day’s work, unless it is 
otherwise expressly stipulated, and a specific limit for eight hours as 
a legal day in State works, but this is “nearly invariably evaded by 


employing the men engaged on State works by the hour, and paying 
at so much per hour.” 

The following countries have no laws affecting the hours of adult 
labour—viz., Bavaria and Belgium (where there is a proposal to limit 
to twelve hours the working day for women). In 1886 the Labour 
Commission of Belgium reported :— 


‘‘ With regard to the limitation of the hours of adult male labour, the Com- 
mission disapprove generally of the intervention of the Legislature, on the 
ground that any such action would infringe the existing freedom of work; 
exceptionally, however, as in the case of unhealthy trades, the law can and 
ought to protect the life and health of the work people.” 


Denmark, Germany, Greece, Hesse-Darmstadt, the Duchy of Baden 
(in which the medium duration of labour is from ten to twelve 
hours, and where the work is ccntinuous the hours of each shift are 
from ten to eleven and a half), Italy, Montenegro, Netherlands, Por- 
tugal (where the general rule is to work from sunrise to sunset, 
modified in some trades so as to be, summer, 6 a.M. to 7 P.M., winter, 
7.30 a.m, to 5 p.m.), Roumania, Russia (where the hours vary con- 
siderably in different industries), Saxe-Coburg Gotha, Saxony 
(normal work day from 6 a.m. to 7 P.m., or, deducting meal in- 
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tervals, eleven hours of actual work), Servia, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, 

in the United States of America, Delaware, Virginia, Ohio, North 
and South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Nevada, Oregon and the territories of Washington, 
Idaho, Utah, and Arizona. 

Mr. Sydney Webb, who has lately taken a prominent part in 
connection with the Fabian Society, on this and other labour ques- 
tions, claims that he only asks for “a reasonable eight hours Act,” 
and he proposes, in a draft bill which he has circulated as a specimen 
of this reasonableness, that in labour contracts “a day shall, unless 
otherwise specified, be deemed to mean a period of eight working 
hours.” But Mr. Webb puts this forward without any authority, 
so far as I am aware, either from the trades unions or from any con- 
siderable body of workmen. Is he sure that any considerable number 
of those who ask for an eight hours bill would accept it with the 
words “unless otherwise specified ?”’ He admits in a note that 
“the clause would not prevent agreements to work for a longer 
period,” and he concedes that “overtime would not be universally 
prohibited.” In fact, so far as this clause is concerned, overtime is 
not prohibited at all. Mr. Webb mentions that this law is already 
in force in various American states, such as New York, Illinois, 
California, and Wisconsin, but he omits to state that not only is the 
law practically a dead letter and not enforced, but that throughout 
the United States the percentage of those working eight to nine hours 
per day in 1880 was only 5:1 per cent., and was actually less than it 
was fifty years earlier. During the ten years to 1890 the reports of 
various Labour Bureaus lead to the belief that the eight hour rule 
has not been more widely practised. Mr. Webb says, “It is not, of 
course, suggested that a universal and compulsory restriction of the 
hours of labour to eight per day could possibly be brought about by 
one Act of Parliament, or even by force of law at all;’’ but he affirms 
that ‘‘ those who oppose ‘ the eight hours movement’ on the ground 
of its impracticability, are only taking an ungenerous advantage of 
the looseness of phrase and vagueness of hope which characterise all 
proletarian movements.” He adds, “It may be admitted that the 
hours of labour in any industry can only be adjusted by the negotia- 
tions of those concerned in that industry.” But if an eight hours Bill 
for all trades in this Kingdom is admittedly impracticable, how can 
it be ungenerous to the men who would be deceived to make clear 
the impracticability? Is it not more ungenerous to use illusory 
language to induce men to agitate for an admittedly impracticable 
measure ? Mr. Webb says that the clause would “only be useful as 
declaring public opinion as to the proper maximum hours of labour, 
and as a means thereby of bringing about a voluntary shortening of 
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hours where they exceed the maximum.” But such declarations are 
not within the duties of the legislature. Public opinion on matters 
of contract may be gradually formed by the written and spoken 
declarations of public teachers. The legislature is required to 
prevent and to punish offences against individuals or against society. 
Experience in the United States of America shows overwhelmingly 
that Platonic declarations of the number of hours which should con- 
stitute a lawful day’s work have—in the several States where these 
Platonic declarations have been embodied in statutes—entirely failed 
in bringing about a voluntary shortening of hours, though such 
hours have persistently exceeded the declared maximum. Statutes 
which are generally disregarded and cannot be enforced, rather con- 
fuse the public judgment than train or mould it. 

For persons in Government or public employ Mr. Webb proposes 
in his draft Bill to fix a limit of eight hours per day, and states that 
by the United States statutes this has been done for Federal labourers. 
Here again Mr. Webb should have added that the Federal law offi- 
cers, being of opinion that ten hours’ pay could not under the terms of 
the law be paid for eight hours’ work, the only effect upon the work- 
men in the employ of the United States Government was to reduce 
their earnings four shillings in the pound. Mr. Webb should be 
perfectly aware that when General Grant was President he issued 
two proclamations which entirely failed either to give effect to the 
Federal eight hours law or develop a permanent public opinion 
resulting in its general voluntary adoption. 

In his next clause, as to railway servants, Mr. Webb discriminates 
between employments. He proposes that any person employed 
wholly or mainly as signalman or pointsman shall not “ be employed 
continuously for more than eight hours,” but says nothing as to 
what shall be deemed a break of continuity. Under the clause as 
drawn, a pointsman or signalman might be employed as such forty- 
eight hours per week, and have other railway employment for an 
additional unlimited number of hours. Engine drivers, firemen, 
guards or persons employed wholly or mainly as shunters he would 
allow to be employed for twelve hours continuously. In either case 
the limit is forty-eight hours per week. Is it not better to enact that 
the railway directors shall be liable criminally, in addition to the 
company being liable civilly for damages, whenever death or injury 
results from the employment of such railway servants for such 
lengthy periods as render effective vigilance impossible? And why 
should Mr. Webb leave men occasionally employed as signalmen, 
pointsmen or shunters, to be worked indefinitely in such capacities ? 

I pass Mr. Webb’s clause for miners, as this part of the subject 
has been already dealt with, and now come to his extraordinary 
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proposal that the Secretary of State may make different orders for 
different trades and occupations, fixing varying maximum hours of 
labour per day or per week, but not less than forty-five hours or 
more than sixty hours per week. But what does this clause mean— 
is keeping a shop a trade or occupation? or how does Mr. Webb 
limit his meaning ? Is it by the clause intended that the Secretary 
of State shall, on the request of the majority of the working iron- 
founders, limit to a possible forty-five hours per week the time 
during which the iron foundry may be kept going ? Not only is there 
no provision for the owners or employers being heard, but Mr. 
Webb purposely restricts the right of applying for the limitation of 
hours to “‘ persons employed for hire.” Mr. Webb says that this 
clause ‘‘ provides for the case in which the majority of the workers 
are compelled to work against their wish by the obstinacy or dis- 
loyalty of the minority, which prevents an effective strike.” But 
suppose a minority of coalworkers, with hard or otherwise difficult 
seams of coal, where, to work the pit profitably, fifty hours per week 
must be worked, may the majority, with softer seams or easier 
working, restrict production and starve out the unfortunate minority 
of workers, and ruin the coal owners by applying a forty-five hours 
maximum limit? As Mr. Webb calls his proposal “ reasonable legis- 
lation,” and admits that the general eight hours demand is “im- 
practicable,” I may well leave him after this sample of bulk. 

It is argued by Mr. Sydney Webb that because the Ten Hours 
Act of 1847, though specifically limited to women and children, 
had the indirect effect of limiting the hours of adult males in all 
employments in which the assistance of women and children is 
necessary to the continued employment of men, there is precedent in 
England for regulating the hours of adult male labour. It is further 
claimed by Mr. Webb that the stringent code of rules enacted for mines 
and miners, though directed only to their protection from accident, 
and not dealing in any way with the question of overwork, is also 
precedent for Parliamentary regulation of all the conditions of adult 
labour ; and Mr. Webb maintains that “the Act of 1864 was de- 
liberately passed to prevent the adult male pottery workers from 
pursuing their custom of working excessive hours four days a week 
and spending the other two days in idleness.” If Mr. Webb is re- 
ferring to the Factory Act Extension Act of 1864, which is expressly 
limited to the labour of children, young persons, and women, I 
think that he is mistaken or has been misled; and submit that his 
other illustrations form no precedent for the direct control by Parlia- 
ment of adult labour. 

To sum up, I submit—(a) That Parliament should only interfere in 
industrial pursuits of adults where necessary to protect life or limb, 
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(including in this sanitary legislation) ; (6) That no such general 
necessity exists in connection with the hours of adult labour; (c) 
That though the shortest hours of labour consistent with profit are 
in all cases desirable, Parliament is not the fittest tribunal to ascertain 
what number of hours is most desirable in any given industry ; (d) No 
general hard-and-fast line can be applied alike to all industries, or even 
to one and the same industry, under different conditions ; (e) That the 
shortening of the hours of labour should be effected in each industry 
by mutual arrangement between the employers and the employed; 
(f) That adissentient minority of workers ought not to be subjected 
to legal penalty for refusing to accept the decision of the majority ; 
(g) That where the workmen are well organized no statute is needed 
to fix their hours of labour; (2) That where the workmen are not 
organized they do not deserve statutory aid, nor will it really help 
them ; (i) That the imposition of a statutory limit may be fatal to 
many home industries; (j) That the industrial wealth of this country 
has been in the main part created, and the condition of our workers 
ameliorated, since the repeal of the old statutes fixing hours of labour 
and imposing restrictions on the labourer; (4) That the grandeur of 
our country in the line of industry, has been achieved without the 
statutory regulation now sought; (/) That this demand for an eight 
hours Bill is only part of a growing tendency to look to the Legis- 
lature or to the Executive Government to supply immediate remedies 
for evils which can only be alleviated by persistent individual exer- 
tion ; (m) That such legislation is weakening to, if not destructive 
of, the self-reliance for which this country has been famous. I 
shall therefore by pen, speech, and vote oppose any eight hours Bill 
for adults. 
C. BRADLAUGH. 


[The following letters have been received in answer to questions 
as to the opinions and experience of the writers upon the practica- 
bility of an eight hours limit of labour in England, and upon the 
question whether, if practicable and desirable, it would best be 
established by direct legislation or by the more gradual working of 
custom.—Editor. | 


The Agent-General for Victoria, Sir Graham Berry, writes :— 


‘In Victoria, where eight hours is the measure of a day’s toil with a 
very large majority of the trades, it has been established by the exertions 
and organization of the men themselves, assisted by intelligent and 
earnest leaders, and aided no doubt by the favourable position labour 
occupies in that colony. In certain measures recently passed dealing 
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with national railways and private tramways, Parliament has inserted 
certain conditions amounting to a recognition of the custom. Eight hours 
is now considered the charter of the organized trades, and is not likely to 
be interfered with. In fact, I doubt if the slightest wish exists in the 
minds of employers to do so. It is scarcely necessary for me to say that 
it has proved a great boon to the many, without in any way injuring 
any. 1 may add, it is the opinion of many well able to judge, that as 
much work is done in the reduced time as before, and that the quality of 
it is better. 

“The chief reason why legislative sanction is not more energetically 
sought is the conviction that it is scarcely needed. The principle has 
twice been endorsed in the Assembly; but the Bill based upon it was lost 
in the Council. 

“TI am afraid the time is not ripe for legislative action in England ; 
but perhaps the Emperor of Germany will hasten matters in this respect. 
Unless international competition can be regulated or its intensity reduced, 
it is difficult to see how such a reform as this can be initiated in one 
country only.”’ 


The Agent-General for South Australia, Sir Arthur Blyth, 
writes :— 


‘There is an annual celebration in South Australia of the day when 
the eight-hours system came into vogue. And last session a Bill was 
introduced into the local Parliament to give legal effect to the practice. 
This Bill did not become law because of the early prorogation. I enclose 
you a copy of it, as it was introduced.” 


House or AssEMBLy. | 


[4s laid on the table, read a first time, and ordered to be printed, 
August 8th, 1889. ] 


1889. 


A BILL FOR 
An Act to define the proper duration of a Day’s Labor. 


[ J 


HEREAS it is desirable for the general welfare of the com- preamble. 

munity that the hours of daily labor should be such that 
workmen may have a reasonable time at their own disposal for 
recreation, mental culture, and the performance of social and 
civil duties: And whereas it would be conducive to this end to 
declare by law the proper duration of a day’s labor—Be it there- 
fore Enacted by the Governor of the Province of South Australia, 
with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council and House 
of Assembly of the said province, in this present Parliament 
assembled, as follows : 


1, This Act may be cited as ‘‘ The Eight Hours Act of 1889.” Short title. 
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Definition. 2. In this Act, the term ‘‘ workman’”’ means any person 
employed in manual labor, which term includes the work done 
by mechanics, handicraftsmen, artisans,: journeymen, miners, 
engineers, firemen, railway servants, sailors, and other persons 
employed in ships or vessels when in port, and all other persons 
working with their hands at any kind of work except as herein 
expressly excepted, but does not include the work of sailors 
when the ship or vessel is under weigh, or on a voyage, or the 
work of domestic servants, or the work of persons employed in 
ships or vessels to do similar work to that of domestic servants : 
The term “ employer” includes any agent or servant of an 
employer who is entrusted with the duty of supervision or of 
engaging or discharging servants. 


ve 3. Whenever in any contract of hiring, whether verbal or in 
“day's la- writing, reference is made to a day’s labor, or it is stipulated 
bors when that the rate of payment for labor shall be calculated at a fixed 
tract of hir- price for a day’s labor, or calculated by reference to « day’s 
— labor, such day’s labor shall be taken to be labor for eight 

hours, and shall also, unless otherwise expressed, be taken to 

be labor between the hours of seven in the morning and six in 


the evening. 


Special pro- 4, Whenever in any contract of hiring, provision is intended 

vision to be © A . 

madefor to be made for the work of any workman being continued for 

taht than , more than eight hours in any one day, it shall be necessary that 

work. a special stipulation be made with regard thereto, and that a 
special rate of payment for all time beyond the first eight hours 


be fixed by contract. 


mi penn ll 5. Except in case of a contract made as prescribed by the last 

from exces. Preceding section, and then only in accordance with its pro- 

sivework. visions, it shall not be lawful for any employer to require any 
workman to work without his own consent for more than eight 
hours in any one day; and, except as aforesaid, no employer 
shall dismiss a workman by reason of his refusal to work for a 
longer period than eight hours in any one day. Any employer 
who offends against the provisions of this section shall be liable 
to a penalty of Five Pounds. 


The Agent-General for New South Wales, Sir Saul Samuel, 
writes :— 


‘‘Respecting the Eight Hours limit of labour in New South Wales, 
I have to inform you that there is, at present, no law in the Colony 
regulating the hours of labour, but the eight hours as a day’s work has been 
established by custom. It was first introduced in private establishments 
by pressure of the working-classes, and subsequently it was adopted by 
the Government in their railway and other workshops. It is gradually 
spreading, and so far as I am able to say, is working satisfactorily. Ina 
number of instances, overtime is allowed and paid for. Workmen too, 
are in many instances paid by the hour, and not by the day.”’ 
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Sir T. H. Farrer writes :— 


‘‘ As regards the question whether there should be a compulsory Eight 
Hours Bill, I have no hesitation in saying that I should vote against any 
such bill. In cases where a general limit of eight hours is desirable there 
are forces at work independent of legislation, which will, at any rate as a 
general rule, bring it about. In cases where such a limit is not desirable 
it would be mischievous and tyrannical to enforce it by law. 

‘“‘The question of wages is, you tell me, supposed by many to form part 
of the Eight Hours Bill. If so, let the Bill bear its right name, and 
let it be called ‘ A Bill for Fixing the Rate of Wages.’ 

“In that case I should vote against it with still less hesitation than I 
should vote against it under its more ambiguous title of an Eight Hours 
Bill. The notion that law can determine the rate of wages, if presented 
in this bald form, will surely find few supporters. 

‘*To your question—‘ Is it possible for eight hours’ work to be paid 
the same wages as ten hours are now?’ I should answer—‘ Yes, if the 
workman can and will compress into eight hours the same quantity 
of productive work which he now does in ten hours.’ But if he cannot 
or will not, the eight hours limit means an increase of wages; and the 
question will arise in each case whether the business can bear the 
increased charge without being itself injured or diminished. If it can- 
not, then more workmen must be employed; and the man who has 
hitherto worked more than eight hours must give up his wages for the 
surplus time to other workmen. Is he ready to do this? 

‘“‘ The above answer applies to those classes of work in which the con- 
ditions are favourable—those, namely, which admit freely of more or less 
concentration of energy on the part of the workman, or the employment 
of more or fewer hands, as circumstances may require. But there is 
much work in which these conditions do not exist, such, for instance, as 
agricultural work, seamen’s and fishermen’s work, domestic service, and 
much other work and service possessing analogous features. In such 
cases a compulsory limit of eight hours would, apart from the amount of 
wages, be altogether inconsistent with the conditions of successful work. 

‘‘ Let me add a word or two on the general question of wages. Because 
labour has not in the past received its due share of the products of indus- 
try, some of its advocates argue that it can by law or other compulsory 
process procure an unlimited share of them without diminishing their 
aggregate amount. No more mischievous or suicidal theory was ever 
broached. A cake cannot be made bigger by dividing it. Capital (which 
it must be remembered consists of the savings of the whole country—of 
the poor as well as of the rich) can take very good care of itself; and, 
under the very elaborate financial arrangements by which it is now 
collected and distributed, it can and will seek in all parts of the world 
those undertakings which yield it a fair profit. At the same time it will 
inevitably leave stranded, high and dry, those undertakings in which, 
whether by law or other means, a fair profit is withheld from it; and if it 
does so the labour previously employed in these undertakings will be the 
sufferer. Labour has been receiving, and I hope and believe will con- 
tinue to receive, an increasing share of the products of industry ; but it is 
quite possible for the labour employed on any particular undertaking to 
kill the goose which lays its golden eggs.” 

Mr. George Livesey, managing-director of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, writes :— 

‘‘T have so little, in fact nothing, to do with foreign trade, that I am 


unable to say whether and to what extent an Hight Hours Bill would 
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damage our trade. As to the comparison between workers on the Con- 
tinent with long hours and Americans with short, it is rather a question 
of hand-labour or machinery ; for in America, where labour is dear and 
troublesome, there has been a larger substitution of machinery for hand- 
labour than in any other country, and their power to compete with other 
nations lies in this fact, and has, I believe, little to do with the hours of 
labour. If they had not machinery, it is very doubtful whether they 
could compete with-any people, their expensive labour and high pro- 
tective duties being prohibitive. 

“IT am utterly and entirely opposed to any Eight Hours Bill. If it 
were not compulsory, it would be a dead letter, and if it were, it would, 
in my opinion, be an interference with the freedom of workmen to do the 
best they can for their ‘own interests, and would do them more harm 
than good. Moreover, it would not be fair unless universally applied, 
and this would be impossible. 

‘‘The gas stokers last year changed from two shifts in the twenty-four 
hours of not more than eleven hours on duty, with five clear intervals of 
quite an hour each for rest and meals, to three shifts of eight hours on 
duty, with seven intervals of about twenty-five minutes each for rest and 
meals. These men now say they are worse off (although their pay is the 
same) than they were before, and are going back to the two-shift system. 

‘If you want my opinion as to the best means for helping the working 
classes and improving their position, I am convinced, from a life spent 
amongst them, that until they have the power of the direct veto on the 
granting or renewal of licenses for the sale of intoxicating drink, legisla- 
tion can do little or nothing to improve their position; but give them 
this power, and they will so exercise it that they will then be quite indepen- 
dent of the assistance of legislation.” 


Mr. A. G. Church, managing-director of the London General 
Omnibus Company, writes :— 


‘‘Tam of opinion that men should be allowed to dispose of their time 
as they please without interference by Parliament; surely men can be 
allowed to do as they feel disposed? So far as the omnibus trade is con- 
cerned, an eight hours limit could not be adopted without doubling the 
number of men employed, and for that extra expense the public certainly 
would not pay in extra fares. The margin between receipt and expenses 
of the trade is now very small, even with the present low price of pro- 
vender.” 


The president of the Dock and General Labourers’ Union, Mr. Tom 
Mann, writes :— 


‘‘Far and away the most effective means to better working-class con- 
ditions and to injure no one is the reduction of the hours of labour, and 
every means should be used for bringing about a maximum working-day 
of eight hours, or a week of forty-eight hours. Efforts can be made 
locally, nationally and internationally, but the first, because the easiest, 
should be the legally fixing of an eight hour limit in all departments of 
labour controlled by the State, or local bodies. The German Kaiser’s 
idea of making the State workshops models for other employers is sound, 
and will be acted upon. 

‘* Personally, I am distinctly in favour of trade union methods for the 
bringing about a general reduction in all trades and businesses; 7.6. I 
am of opinion that those workers who refuse to combine in trade unions 
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are the least valuable to the community, and think that they discharge 
their duties as citizens very indifferently, and am quite prepared to say 
that the eight hours should not be fixed as the maximum in any trade 
until a majority of the workers of that trade in the district affected have 
made a demand for it. But trade unionists have their rights as citizens 

to call upon the State to supplement their own efforts, and therefore I 

consider the miners are quite justified in demanding that an eight hour 

day shall now be legally established, in my opinion, not only for those 

who work underground, but for all who work in connection with mining. 

Immediately the railway workers demand by a majority that their hours 

be curtailed to forty-eight a week as a maximum, Parliament should 

respect that demand, and assist the trade unionists in securing the same. 

Power should be at once granted to the County Councils, not only to 
regulate the hours of labour of all monopolies in their respective dis- 

tricts, but also to give notice to the employers in their district that after 
a certain notice has expired the forty-eight hour limit should become 

legally binding, of course when the demand had been made by a majority 
of the workers affected. 

‘‘ Internationally much good can be done by agreeing with other coun- 
tries to encourage a proportionate reduction of working hours in com- 
petitive industries ; that is, if Britain is now producing a given amount in 
a nine hours working-day, and Germany or Belgium a similar amount in 
an eleven hours day, we must not wait for Germany or Belgium to bring 
their hours down to our level, we can safely reduce our working hours 
proportionally with them; and this is about all that can be done by an 
international understanding; but no international arrangement will be 
satisfactory that does not take America into account. America is the 
country above all others, which in the immediate future will give Britain 
trouble in the competitive struggle, and fortunately for themselves they 
are rapidly realising the fact that the way to beat is not by extending 
their working hours, but by reducing them, thereby enabling the pro- 
ducers the more effectually to develop those qualities which result in 
turning out a greater amount per hour, while they are at work. Short, 
sharp, and effective is the method that wins, not wearily dragging the 
limbs about in a thinkingless manner, like so many brainless things. 

‘‘T am in favour of trade union action for all workers, skilled and un- 
skilled of both sexes, and for that action to be supplemented by the local 
governing body.” 


Mr. Mark Beaufoy, of the firm of Messrs. Beaufoy and Company, 
writes :— 


“‘T am glad to be able to say that my experience of the eight hours 
system has been most satisfactory. So far from reducing the output, 
I have increased it considerably, and this in spite of the fact that I have 
reduced the overtime by 75 per cent. 

‘Tt has always been supposed that a certain amount of overtime was 
inevitable in these works during the winter, but this year I have been 
able to dispense with it to a very large extent, and this without in any 
way reducing the output. I attribute this entirely to the increased vigour 
with which my men have been able to work in consequence of the 
shortening of their hours of labour. 

‘‘ Another most important factor is that they work now for four hours 
at a stretch without any break, and this is a very great advantage. 
Under the old system they began at 6 a.m., broke off at 8 for half an 
hour, broke off again for 15 minutes at 11, again at 1 p.m. for an 
hour. After each of these breaks some time was lost before the 
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work got into full swing, and very often the unpunctuality of one 
man would delay a whole gang for five or ten minutes. This is now done 
away with, and the advantage of a long spell of steady work is very great. 
The number of men in employ is not very large, but all sorts of trades 
are represented, and I feel convinced that if employers would only give 
the eight hours system a fair trial, very many would permanently adopt 
it. The advantage to the men is enormous, the loss to the master, even 
under the most unfavourable circumstances, very small, and if the or- 
ganization is good, and the morale of the men high, there will be an 
absolute gain.” 


Mr. 8. M. Burroughs, of the firm of Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome, 
& Company, writes :— 


‘“‘ At the suggestion of Mr. Henry George, we, last summer, decided to 
adopt the eight hours system, having previously worked between eight 
and a half and nine and a half hours at our factory. We think that this 
system at first somewhat increased our expense of production, especially 
as, shortly afterwards, we advanced wages all round. We believe that 
the enjoyment of life by our employés is greatly increased through the 
extra time which they have at their disposal, and are pleased to note what 
we believe to be a general improvement in the well-being of all. We doubt 
very much if we shall suffer any loss in the long run, on account of shorter 
hours or higher wages, as we believe that both are conducive to increased 
efficiency and intelligence.” 


*,.* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
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